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The origin and progress of the English constitution, 
down to the extinction of the house of Plantagenet, 
formed a considerable portion of a work published by 
me some years since, on the history, and especially the 
laws and institutions, of Europe during the period of the 
middle ages. It had been my first intention to hav& 
prosecuted that imdertaking in a general continuation ; 
and when experience taught me to abandon a scheme 
projected early in life with venr inadequate views of its 
magnitude, I still determined io carry forward the con- 
stitutional history of my own coimtry, as both the most 
important to ourselves, and, in many respects, the most 
congenial to my own studies and habits of mind. 

The title which I have adopted appears to exclude all 
matter not referrible to the state of government, or what 
is loosely denominated the constitution. I have, there- 
fore, generally abstained from mentioning, except cur- 
sorily, either military or political transactions, which 
do not seem to bear on this primary subject. It must, 
however, be evident that the constitutional and general 
history of England, at some periods, nearly coincide ; 
and I presume that a few occasional deviations of this 
nature will not be deemed unpardonable, especially 
where they tend, at least indirectly, to illustrate the 
main topic of inquiry. . Nor will the reader, perhaps, be 
of opinion that I have foi^otten my theme in those pai-ts 
of the following work which relate to the establishment 
of the English church, and to the proceedings of the 
state with respect to those who have dissented from it ; 
&cts certainly belonging to the history of our constitu- 
tion, in the large sense of the word, and most important 
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in their application to modem times, for whidi all 
knowledge of the past is principally valuable. Still less 
apology can be required for a slight verbal inconsistency 
with the title of these volumes in the addition of two 
Supplemental chapters on Scotland and Ireland. This 
indeed I mention, less to obviate a criticism which pos- 
sibly might not be su^ested, than to express my regret 
that, on account of their brevity, if for no other reasons, 
they are both so disproportionate to the interest and 
importance of their subjects. 

During the years that, amidst avocations of diflferent 
kinds, have been occupied in the composition of this 
work, several others have been given to the world, and 
have attracted considerable attention, relating particu- 
larly to the periods of the E^ormation and of iSie civil 
wars. It seems necessary to mention that I had read 
none of these till after I had written such of the following 
pages as treat of the same subjects. The three first 
chapters indeed were finished in 1820, before the appear- 
ance of those publications which have led to so much 
controversy as to the ecclesiastical history of the six- 
teenth century ; and I was equally unacquainted with 
Mr. Brodie's * History of the British Empire from the 
Accession of Charles I. to the Bestoration,' while en- 
gaged myself on that period. I have, however, on a 
revision of the present work, availed myself of the 
valuable labours of recent authors, especially Dr. Lingard 
and Mr. Brodie; and in several of my notes I have 
sometimes supported myself by their. authority, some- 
times taken the liberty to express my dissent; but I 
have seldom thought it necessary to make more than a 
f&w verbal modifications in my text.. 

It woidd, perhaps, not become me to offer any obser- 
vations on tiiese contemporaries ; but I cannot refrain 
from bearing testimony to the work of a distinguished 
foreigner, M. Guizot, * Histoire de la Revolution d'Angle- 
terre, depnis TAv^nement de Charles I. jusqu'a la Chute 
de Jacques 11.-,' the first volume of which was published 
in 1826. The extensive knowledge of M. Guizot, and 
his remarkable impartiality, have already been dis- 
played in his collection of memoirs illustrating that 
part of English history; and I am much disposed to 
believe that, if the rest of his present undertaking shall 
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l^e completed in as satisfactory a maimer as the first 
volume, he will be entitled to die preference above any 
one, perhaps, of our native writers, as a guide through 
the great period of the seventeenth century. 

In^ JLting lie Constitutional HiZy of England 
at the accession of George III. I have been influenced 
by unwillingness to excite the prejudices of modem 
politics, especially those connected wifh personal cha- 
racter, which extend back through at least a lai^e portion 
of that reign. It is indeed vain to expect that any com- 
prehensive account of the two preceding centuries can 
be given without risking the disapprobation of those 
parties, religious or political, which originated during 
that period ; but as I shall hardly incur the imputation 
of being the blind zealot ,of any of these, I have little 
to fear, in this respect, from the dispassionate public, 
whose favour, both in this country and on the con- 
tinent, has been bestowed on my former work, with a 
liberality less due to any literary merit it may possess 
than to a regard for truth, which will, I trust, be foimd 
equally characteristic of ilie present. 

Jvne, 1827. 
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The present edition has been revised, and some use made 
of recent publications. The note on the authenticity of 
the Icon Basilike, at the end of the second voliune of 
the two former editions, has been withdrawn ; not from 
the slightest doubt in the author's mind as to the cor- 
rectjiess of its argument, but because a discussion of a 
point of literary criticism, as this ought to be considered, 
seemed rather out of its place in the Constitutional 
History of England. 

AprH, 1832. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



Many alterations and additions have been made in this 
edition, as well as some in that published in 1842. They 
are distinguished, when more than verbal, by brackets 
and by the date* 

January, 1846. 
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Thefdllowmg Editions have hem used/or the Brferencei in 

these Volumes. 

Statutes at Lai^ge, by Raffliead, except where the late edition of Statutes 

of the Reahn is expressly quoted. 
State Trials^ by Howell. 
Bymer^s Foedera, London, 20 toIs. 

The paging of this edition is preserved in the margin of the Hague 
edition in 10 toIs. 

Parliamentary History, new edition. 
Burnet's History of the Reformation, 3 vols, folio, 1681. 
Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials, Annals of Reformation, and Lives of 
Archbishops Cranmer, Parker, Grindal, and Whitgift, folio. 

The paging of these editions is preserved in those lately published 
in 8vo. 

Hall's Chronicles of England. 

Hollingshed's Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The edition in 4to. published in 1808. 
Somers Tracts, by Sir Walter Scott, 13 vols. 4to. 
Harleian Miscellany, 8 vols. 4to. 
Neal's History of the Puritans, 2 vols. 4to. 
Bacon's Works, by Mallet, 3 vols, folio, 1753. 
Kennet's Complete History of England, 3 vols, folio, 1719. 
Wood's History of University of Oxford, by Gutch, 4 vols. 4to. 
Lingard's History of England, 10 vols. 8vo. 
Butler's Memoirs of English Catholics, 4 vols. 1819. 

Harris's Lives of James I., Charles I., Cromwell, and Charles IL, 5 vob. 
1814. 

Clarendon's History of the Rebellion, 8 vols. 8vo. Oxf. 1826. 

It is to be regretted that the editor has not preserved ike paging of 
the folio in his margin, which is of great convenience in a book 
so frequently referred to ; and still more so, that he has not 
thought the true text worthy of a better place than the bottom 
of the page, leaving to the spurious readings the post of honour. 

Clarendon's Life, folio. 

Rnshworth Abridged, 6 vols. 8vo. 1703. 

This edition contains many additions from works published since the 
folio edition in 1680. 

Whitelock's Memorials, 1732. 

Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, 4to. 1806. 

May's History of the Parliament, 4to. 1812. 

Baxter's Life, folio. Rapin's 
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Rapin's History of England, 3 vols, folio, 1732. 

Burneff s History of his own Times, 2 vols, folio. 

The paging of this edition is preserved in the margin of that printed 
at Oxford, 1823, which is sometimes quoted, and the text of 
which has always been followed. 

Life of William Lord Russell, by Lord John Russell, 4to. 
Temple's Works, 2 vols, folio, 1720. 
Coxe's Life of Marlborought 3 vols. 4to. 
Coxe's Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, 3 vols. 4to. 
Robertson's History of Scotland, 2 vols. 8vo. 1794. 
Laing's History of Scotland, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Dalrymple's Annals of Scotland, 2 toIs. 4t». 
Leland's History of Ireland, 3 vols. 4to. 

Spenser's Account of State of Ireland, in 8th volume of Todd's editfon of 
Spenser^s Works. 

These are, I bdieve, almost all the works quoted in the foil owiag volumes, 
concerning which any unoertainty could arise from the mods of reference. 
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The government of England, in all times recorded by 
history, has. been one of tho se m ix ed or lim ited -. , , 

" ' ■™««i " « 1 1 ij I i|iir — r I |ii II > Ancient 

monarchies whi ch the Celtic an d Gothic tribes government 
appear universally to have established in pre- of England. 
ference to the coarse despotism of eastern nations, to 
the more artificial tyranny of Eome and Constantinople, 
or to the various models of republican polity which 
•were tried upon .the coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. 
It bore the same general features, it belonged, as 
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it were, to the same family, as the governments of 
almost every European state, though less resembling, 
perhaps, that of France than any other. But, in the 
course of many centuries, ^e boundar ies which deter- 
mined the soverei gpi*s prero gative and the p eople 's liberty 
or power havmg seldom teen very accurately defined 
by law, or at least by such law as was deemed funda- 
mental and unchangeable, the forms and principles of 
political regimen in these different nations became more 
divergent from each other, according to their peculiar 
dispositions, the revolutions they underwent, or the 
influence of personal charactier. England, more for- 
tunate than the rest, had acquired in the fifteenth century 
a just reputation for the goodness of her laws and the 
s ecurity of her citizens from oppressionT '^ 

This liberty nad been the slow fruit of ages, still 
waiting a happier season for its perfect ripeness, but 
already giving proof of the vigour and industry which 
had been employed in its culture. I have endeavoured, 
in a work of which this may in a certain degree be 
reckoned a continuation, to trace the leading events and 
causes of its progress. It will be sufficient in this place 
briefly to point out the principal circumstances in the 
polity of England at the accession of Henry VII. 

The essential checks upon the royal authority were 
T, .... five in number. — 1. The long could levy no 
> of royal sort of jicw tax^ upou his people, except by the 

'^V'aJ authority, grant of his parliament, consisting as well of 
bishops and mitred abbots or lords spiritual, and of 
hereditary peers or temporal lords, who sat and voted 
promiscuously in the same chamber, as of representatives 
from the freeholders of each county, and from the bur- 
gesses of many towns and less considerable places, 
forming the lower or commons' house. 2. The previous 
assent and authority of the same assembly were necessarj' 
1^ for every qew law, whether of a general or temporary 

-fv-'-l-;) nature. 3. No man could be committed to prison, but 
by a legal warrant specifying his offence ; and by an 
usage nearly tantamount to constitutional right, he must 
4 be speedily brought to trial by means of regular sessions 
of gaol-delivery. 4. The fact of guilt or innocence on a 
^ criminal charge was determined in a public court, and 
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in the county where the offence was alleged to have 

occurred, by a jnry of twelve men^ from whose imaniniouB 

verdict no appeal could be ma^. Civil rights, so far 

as they depended on questions of fact, were subject to 

the same decision. 6. The oflSicers and servants of the ^q. > 

crown, violating the personal liberty or other right ^ ^/H^t^AX-t 

of the subject, might be sued in an action for damages/^ ^ • 

to be assessed by a jury, or, in some cases, were liable *^t* (i^cJHc 

to criminal process ; nor could they plead any warranty - 

or command in their justification, not even the direct 

order of the king. 

These securities, though it would be easy to prove 
that they were all recognised in law, differed Dufgrgnce 
much in the degree of their effective operation, in the 
It may be said of the first, that it was now oTCratlon 
completely established. After a long conten- ofthese. 
tion, the kings of England had desisted for near a 
hundred years from every attempt to impose taxes 
without consent of parliament ; and their recent device 
of demanding benevolences, or half-compulsory gifts, 
though very oppressive and on that account just 
abolished by an act of thMate usurper Eichard, was in 
effect a recognition of the general principle, which it 
sought to elude rather than transgress. 

The necessary concurrence of the two houses of 
parliament in legislation, though it could not be more 
unequivocally established than the former, had in earlier 
times been more free from all attempt at encroachment. 
We know not of any laws that were ever enacted by our \ 
kings without the assent and advice of their great council_i / 
though it is justly doubted whether the representatives 
of the ordinary freeholders, or of the boroughs, had seats 
and suffrages in that assembly during seven or eight 
reigns after the conquest. They were then, however, 
ingrafted upon it with plenary legislative authority ; 
and if the sanction of a statute were required for this 
ftindamental axiom, we might refer to one in the 15th 
of Edward II. (1322), which declares that ** the matters 
to be established for the estate of the king and of his 
heirs, and for the estate of the realm and of the people, 
should be treated, accorded, and established in parlia- 
ment, by the king, and by the assent of the prelates, 
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4 KING'S AUTHORITY LIMITED. Chap. 1. 

eariB, and barons, and the commonalty of the realm, 
according as had been before accustomed." " 

It may not be impertinent to remark in this place, 
that the opinion of such as have fancied the royal prero- 
gative under the h ouses of Pl antagenet and Tu dor to 
have haa no effectual or unquestioiie3"Timitations is 
decidedly refuted by the notorious fact that no altera- 
tion in the general IftWB.of the realm_3Kaa ev er made, or 
attempted to be made, wi thout the consent of par liamen t. 
It is not surprising that the council, in great exigency 
of money, should sometimes employ force to extort it 
from the merchants, or that servile lawyers should be 
found to vindicate these encroachments of power. Im- 
positions, like other arbitrary measures, were particular 
and temporary, prompted by rapacity, and endured 
through compulsion. But if the kings of England had 
been supposed to enjoy an absolute authority, we should 
find some proofs of it in their exercise of the supreme 
function of sovereignty, the enactment of new laws. 
Yet there is not a single instance, from the first dawn of 
our constitutional history, where a proclamation, or 
order of council, has dictdV any change, however 
trifling, in the code of private rights, or in the penalties 
of criminal offences. Was it ever pretended that the 
king could empower his subjects to devise their freeholds, 
or to levy fines of their entailed lands ? Has even the 
slightest regulation, as to judicial procedure, or any 
permanent prohibition, even in fiscal law, been ever 
enforced without statute ? There was, indeed, a period, 
later than that of Henry VII., when a control over the 
subject's free right of doing all things not unlawful was 
usurped by means of proclamations. These, however, 
were always temporary, and did not affect to alter the 
established law. But though it would be difficult to 
assert that none of this kind had ever been issued in 
rude and irregular times, I have not observed any 
under the kings of the Plantagenet name which evi- 

^ This statute is not even alluded to (1819), p. 282. Nothing can be more 

in Rnffhead's edition, and has been very evident than that it not only establishes 

little noticed by writers on our law or by a legislative declaration the present 

history. It is printed in the late edition, constitution of parUament, but recognises 

published by authority, and is brou^t it as already standing upon a custom of 

forward in the First Report of the Lords' some length of time. 
Committee on the Dignity of a Peer 
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dently transgress the boundaries of their legal preroga- 
tive. 

The general privileges of the nation were far more 
secnre man those of private men. Great violence was 
often used by the various officers of the crown, for which 
no adequate redress could be procured ; the courts of ir y^ /^ , 
justice were not strong enough, whatever might be their ' ' ^ -^t /r^f/ 
temper, to chastise such aggressions ; juries, through in- ^*'<^^*&Y^7 
^timidation or ignorance, returned such verdicts as were fj )\/ff ^ 
^ , desired by the crown ; and, in general, there was perhaps iUUi.<^^ 

little effective restraint upon the government, except in ^*^ vvtc4.\^*^ 
the two articles of levying money and enacting laws. uu, ^^^kA^^^^j 
The peers alon e, a small body, varying from about ' \\ 

fifi^ to eighty p ^T^mm^ enjoyed the privileges g^^ ^^ 
of aristocracy ; which, except that of sitting in iociety 
parliament, were not very considerable, far '*°<*^'^- 
less oppressive. All below them, even their children, . "* 
were commoners, and in the eye of the law equal to ^ 
each other. In the gradation of ranks, which, if not 
legally recognised, must still subsist through the neces- 
sary inequalities of birth and wealth, we find the gentry _^ 
or principal landholders, many of them distmguisheS ^s ^^ rz-si 
by "knighthood, and all by bearing coat armour, but ujvvc 

without any exclusive privilege ; the yeomanry, or 
small freeholders and farmers, a very numerous and 
respectable body, some occupying their own estates, 
some those of landlords; the burgesses and inferior 
inhabitants of trading towns ; and, lastly, the peasantry 
and labourers. Of these, in earlier tiines, a considerable 
part, though not perhaps so very large a proportion as 
is usually taken for granted, had been in the ignominious 
state of villenage, incapable of possessing property but 
at the will of their lords. They had, however, gradually 
been raised above this servitude ; many had acquired a 
stable possession of lands under the n ame of copyholders ; 
and the condition of mere villenage was become rare. 

The three courts at Westminster — ^the King's Bench, v 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer— consisting each of four ' 
or five judges, administered justice to the whole king- 
dom ; the first having an appellant jurisdiction over the 
second, and the third being in a great measure confined 
to causes affecting the crown's property. But as all 
suits relating to land, as well as most others, and all 
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criminal indictments, could only be detennined, so far 
as they depended npon oral evidence, by a jnry of the 
coimty, it was necessary that justices of assize and gaol- 
delivery, being in general the judges of the courts at 
Westminster, should travel into e^ch county , commonly 
twice a year, in order to try issues of fact ,^ so called in 
distinction from issues of law,, where the suitors, ad- 
mitting all essential facts, disputed the rule applicable to 

them.^ By this device, which is as ancient as the reign 

• 

'b The pleadings, as they are called, or the subsequent entry of the Judgment 

written allegations of both parties, which itself, form the record, 
form the basis of a Judicial inquiry, com- This is merely intended to explain 

mence with the declaration, wherein the the phrase in the text, which common 

plaintiff states, either specially or in readers mi^t not clearly understand.: 

some established form, according to the The theory of special pleading, as it is 

nature of the case, that he has a debt to generally called, could not be fiirther 

demand from, or an iujury to be re- elucidated without lengthening this note 

dressed by, the defendant. The latter, beyond all bounds. But it all rests upon 

in return, puts in his plea; wliich, if it the ancient maxim: " Pe 

amount to a denial of the facts alleged dentJuratoreB.de Ju tpj ln«1|f^A." Perhaps 

in the declaration, must conclude to the It may be well iolUd one observation 

country t that is, must refer the whole — that in many forms of action, and those 

matter to a Jury. But if it contain an of most frequent occurrence in modem 

admission of the fact, along with a legal times, it is not required to state the legal 

Justification of it, it is said to condude to justification on the pleadings, but to give 

the court ; the effect of which is to make it in evidence on the general issue ; that 

it necessary for the plaintiff to reply ; in is, upon a bare plea of denial In this 

which repUoation he may deny the facts case the whole matter is actually in the 

pleaded in Justification, and conclude to power of the Jiuy. But they are gene* 

the country ; or allege some new matter rally bound in consdenoe to defer, as to 

in explanation, to show that they do not the operation of any rule of law, to what 

meet all the circumstances, concluding is laid down on that head by the judge ; 

to the court. Either party also may de- and when they disregard Us directions, 

mur, that is, deny that, although true itisusualtoannul the verdict, and grant 

^d complete as a statement of facts, the a new triaL There seem tu be some dis- 

declaration or plea is sufficient according advantages in the annihilation, as it may 

to law to found or repel the plaintiff's be called, of written pleadings, by their 

suit In the last case it becomes an issue reduction to an unmeaning form, which 

in law, and is determined by the Judges, has prevailed'in three such important and 

without the Intervention of a Jury ; it extensive forms of action as ejectment, 

being a principle that, by demurring, the general aswmpsit, and trover; both as it 

party acknowledges the truth of all mat- throws too much power into the hands of 

ters all^;ed on the pleadings. But in the Jury, and as it almost nullifies the 

whatever sti^ of the proceedings either appellant Jurisdiction, which can only be 

of the litigants concludes to the country, exercised where some error is apparent 

(which he is obliged to do whenever the on the &ce of the record. But great prac- 

question can- be reduced to a disputed tical convenience, and almost necessity, 

fact,) a Jnry must be impanelled to de- has generally been alleged as fax more 

cide it by their verdict. These pleadings, than a compensation for these evils.— 

together with what is called the pottea, [1&2Y.] [This note is left, but the last 

that is, an indorsement by the clerk of paragraph is no loi^r so near the tmUi 

the court wherein the trial has been, re- as it was, in consequence of the altera- 

citing that aftertcairds the cause was so tions subsequently made by the judges in 

tried, and such a verdict returned, with the rules of pleading.] 
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of Henry 11., the fundamental privilege of trial by jury, 
and the convenience of private suitors, as well as ac* 
cnsed persons, were made consistent with an uniform 
jurisprudence ; and though the reference of every legal 
question, however insignificant, to the courts above 
must have been inconvenient and expensive in a still 
greater degree than at present, it had, doubtless, a 
powerful tendency to knit together the different parts 
of > England, to check the influence of feudality and 
clanship, to make the inhabitants of distant counties \ 
better acquainted with the capital city and more ac- ] 
customed to the course of government, and to impair/ 
the spirit of provincial patriotism and animosity. The 
minor tribunals of ea ch coun^ , hundred, andjnanor, 
respectable for their antiquity ancTtbr their effect in 
preserving a sense of freedom and justice, had in a great 
measure, though not probably so much as in modern 
times, gone into disuse. In a few counties there still 
remained a palatine jurisdiction, exclusive of tiie king's 
courts ; but in these the common rules of law and the 
mode of trial by jury were preserved. Justices of the 
peace, appointed out of the gentlemen of each county, 
inquired into criminal charges, committed offenders to 
prison, and tried them at iheir quarterly sessions, 
according to the same forms as the judges of gaol- 
delivery. The chartered towns had their separate juris- \f 
diction under the municipal magistracy. 

The laws against theft were severe, and capital 
punishments unsparingly inflicted. Yet they had little 
effect in repressing acts of violence, to which a rude 
and licentious state of manners, and very imperfect 
dispositions for preserving the public peace, naturally 
gave rise. These were frequently perpetrated or insti- 
gated by men of superior wealth and power, above the 
control of the mere officers of justice. Meanwhile the\ 
kingdom was increasing in opulence ; the English mer- 1 
cBanisliossessed a large share of the trade of tiie north ; ' 
and a woollen manufacture, established in different 
parts of the kingdom, had not only enabled the legis- 
lature to restrain the import of cloths, but had begun to 
supply foreign nations. The jKjpulation may probably 
be reckoned, without any material error, at about three ^ 
millions, but by no means distributed in the same 
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proportions as aJt present ; the northern counties, espe- 
cially Lancashire and Cumberland, being very ill 
people^, and the inhabitants of London and West- 
minster not exceeding sixty or seventy thousand." 

Such was the political condition of England when 
Henry Tudor, the only living representative of the 
house of Lancaster, though incapable, by reason of the 
illegitimacy of the ancestor who connected him with it, 
of asserting a just right of inheritance, became master 
of the throne by the defeat and death of his competitor 
at Bosworth, and by the general submission of 
enry . ^^ kingdom. He assumed the royal title im- 
mediately after his victory, and summoned a parHar 
ment to recognise or sanction his possession. The 
circumstances were by no means such as to offer an 
auspicious presage for the future. A subdued party had 
risen from the ground, incensed by proscription and 
elated by success ; the late battle h^d in effect been a 
contest between one usurper and another ; and England 
had little better prospect than a renewal of that des- 
perate and interminable contention which pretences of 
hereditary right have so often entaUed upon nations. 

A parliament called by a conqueror might be pre- 
smned to be itself conquered. Yet this assembly did 
not display so servile a temper, or so much of the 
Lancastrian spirit, as might be expected. It was *' or- 
dained and enacted by the assent of the lords, and at 
the request of the commons, that the inheritance of the 
crowns of England and France, and all dominions 
i / appertaining to them, should remain in Henry VII. 
•^ and the heirs of his body for ever, and in none other." * 
Words studiously ambiguous, which, while they avoid 
the assertion of an hereditary right that the public 
voice repelled, were meant to create a parliamentary 

" The populaticm for 1485 is estimated rate the population amnewhat higher.— 

by comparing a sort of census in 1378, 1841.] 

when the inhabitants of the realm seem d Rot Psrl. vL 270. Bat the pqw's 

to have amounted to about 2,300,000, bull oi dispensation for the king's mar- 

with one still more loose under Eliza- riage speaks of the reahn of England as 

beth, in 1588, which would give about "Jure htereditario ad te legitimum in illo 

4,400,000. Making some allowance praadeoessorum tuorum sucoessorem per- 

for the more rapid increase in the tinens." Rymer, xiL 204. And all 

latter period, three millions at the ac- Henry's own instruments claim an here- 

oession of Henry VIL is probably not ditary right, of which many proofe ap- 

too low an estimate.— {I now incline to pear in Rymer. 
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tide, before which the pretensions of lineal descent 
were to give way. They seem to make Henry the 
stock of a new dynasty. But, lest the spectre of inde- 
feasible right should stand once more in arms on the 
tomb of the house of York, the two houses of parlia- ^f' Lr-kc, 
ment showed an earnest desire for the king's marriage ^ ^"^^ ^ 
with the dau^ter of Edward lY., who, if she should pfjf^Q^^^CoL 
bear only the name of royalty, miirht transmit an undis- ' 
pated ileritance of ito prero^tives to her posterity. 
^ This marriage, and the king's great ^ance in 
guarding his crown, caused his reign to pass sutate for 
with considerable reputation, though not with- the wcurity 
out disturbance. He had to learn, by the ex- ^^^^. 
traordinary though transient success of two im- king */«*>• 
posters, that his subjects were still strongly' infected 
with the prejudice which had once overthrown the 
family he claimed to represent. Nor could those who 
served him be exempt from apprehensions of a change 
of dynasty, which might convert them into attainted 
rebels. The state of the nobles and gentry had been 
intolerable during the alternate proscriptions of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV. Such apprehensions led to a very 
important statute in the eleventh year of this king's 
reign, intended, as fieir as law could furnish a prospective , ^ 
security against the violence and vengeance of factions, 
to pl&ce the civil duty of allegiance on a just and rea- 
sonable foundation, and indirectly to cut away the dis- 
tinction between goyemiaents de jure and de facto. It 
enacts, after reciting that subjects by reason of their ^ 
allegiance are bound to serve their prince for the time 
being against every rebellion and powet raised against 
him, that '* no person attending upon the king and 
sovereign lord of this land for the time being, and doing 
him true and Mthful service, shall be convicted of high 
treason, by act of parliament or other process of law, 
nor suffer any forfeiture or punishment ; but that every 
act made contraiy to this statute should be void and of - 
no effect." • The endeavour to bind future parliaments 
was of course nugatory ; but the statute remains an un- 
questionable authority for the constitutional maxim that <; 
possession of the throne gives a sufficient title to the » 

« Stat. 11 H. T, c. 1. 
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subject's allegiance, and justifies his resistance of those 
who may pretend to a better right. It was much re- 
sorted to in argument at the time of the revolution and 
* in the subsequent period/ 

It has been usual to speak of this reign as if it formed 
a great epoch in our constitution ; the king having by 
his politic measures broken the power of the barons who 
had hitherto withstood the prerogative, while the com- 
mons had not yet risen from the humble station which 
they were supposed to have occupied. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether the change was quite so precisely refer- 
, able to the time of Henry VII., and whether his policy 
. has not been somewhat over-rated. In certain respects 
Jiis reign is undoubtedly an era in our history. It began 
in revolution and a change in the line of descent. It 
nearly coincides, which is more material, with the com-' 
\ mencement of what is termed modem history, as distin- 
guished from the middle ages, and with the memorable-^ 
events that have led us to make that leading distinction, 
especially the consolidation of the great European 
monarchies, among which England took a conspicuous 
station. But, relatively to the main subject of our in- 
quiry, it is not evident that Henry VII. carried the 
authority of the crown much beyond the point at which 
Edward IV. had left it. The strength of the nobility 
had been grievously impaired by the bloodshed of the 
civil wars, and the attainders that followed them. 
From this cause, or from the general intimidation, we 
find, as I have observed in another work, that no laws 
favourable to public liberty, or remedial with respect to 
the aggressions of power, were enacted, or (so far as 
appears) even proposed in parliament, during the reign 
of Edward IV. ; the first, since that of John, to which such 
a remark can be applied. The commons, who had not 
always been so humble and abject as smatterers in his- 
tory are apt to fancy, were by this time much degene- 
rated from the spirit they had displayed under Edward 

f Blackstone (voL iv. c. 6) has sonie Blackstone t»lls in question, is right ; 

rather perplexed reasoning on this sta- and that he is himself wrong in pretend* 

tate, leaning a little towards the de jwre ing that ** the statate of Henry VH. does 

doctrine, and at hest confounding moral by no means command any opposition to 

with legal obligations. In the latter sense, a king de jure, but excuses the obedience 

whoever attends to the preamble of the paid to a king de facto." 
act win see that Hawkins, whose opinion 
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III* and Eichard II. Thus the founder of the line of \ 
Tudor came, not certainly to an absolute, but a vigorous , 
prerogative, which his cautious, dissembling temper and 
close attention to business were well calcidated to ex- ' 

tend. /faVsT v'L * 

The laws of Henry VII. have been highly praised by / ^ ^ 

Lord Bacon as " deep and not vulgar, not statute of A^j^^i»t -/v Mw, 
made upon the spur of a particular occasion for ^^^s. fr q I I ^ 

the present, but out of providence for the future, to make i^^^^*'^^^ 
the estate of his people still more and more happy, after 
the manner of tiie legislators in ancient and heroical 
times.*' But when we consider how very few kings or 
statesmen have displayed this prospective wisdom and 
benevolence in legislatioii, we may hesitate a little to 
bestow so rare a praise upon Henry. Like the laws of 
all other times, his statutes seem to have had no further 
aim than to remove some immediate mischief, or to pro- 
mote some particular end. One, however, has been 
much celebrated as an instance of his sagacious policy 
and as the principal cause of exalting the royal authority 
upon the ruins of the aristocracy ; I mean the statute of 
Fines (as one passed in the fourth year of his reign is 
commonly called), which is supposed to have given the 
ppwfif nf gjTgTTgitrn pr entailedjgsda* But both the inten- 
tion and effect^ iKis seem not to have been justly ap- 
prehended. 

In the first place, it is remarkable that the statute of 
Henry VH. is merely a transcript, with very ^jg^^^ggj^^ 
little variation, from one of Eichard HI., which of its effect 
is actually printed in most editions. It was «»d™ot*v«- 
re-enacted, as we must presume, in order to obviate any 
doubt, however ill -grounded, which might hang upon the 
validity of Eichard's laws. Ti^us vanish at once into air 
the deep policy of Henry VII. and his insidious 
schemes of leading on a prodigal aristocracy to its ruin. 
It is surely strange that those who have extolled this 
sagacious monarch for breaking the fetters of landed 
property (though many of them were lawyers) should 
never have observed that whatever credit might be due 
for the innovation should redound to the honour of the 
unfortunate usurper. But Eichard, in truth, had no 
leisure for such long-sighted projects of strengthening a 
throne for his posterity which he could not preserve for 
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lumself. His law, and that of his. successor, had a 
different object in view. 

It would be iiseless to some readers, and perhaps dis- 
gusting to others, especiaUy in tie very outset of this 
work, to enter upon flie history of the English law as to 
the power of alienation. But I cannot explain the pre- 
sent subject without mentioning that by a statute in the 
reign of Edward I., commonly called de donis condi- 
tiomOm, lands given to a man a^d the heirs of his body, 
with remainder to other persons, or reversion to the 
donor, could not be alienated by the possessor for the 
time being, either from his own issue or from those who 
were to succeed them. Such lands were also no tsub * 
ject to forfeiture for treason or felony; and more, 
perl^SripSS this account than fi^m any^nore enlarged 
principle, these entails were not viewed with favour by 
V the courts of justice. Several attempts were successfully 
made to relax their strictness ; and finaUy, in the reign 
of Edward IV., it was held by the judges in the famous 
. case of Taltarqm . that a tenant in tail might, by what is 
/ called saffering a common reco very, that is, by means 
of a ficiitious process oi law, divest all those who were 
to come after him of their succession, and become 
owner of the fee simple. Such a decision was certainly 
far beyond the sphere of judicial authority; The legis* 
lature, it was probably suspected, would not have con- 
sented to infringe a statute which they reckoned the 
safeguard of their families. The law, however, was laid 
down by the judges ; and in those days the appellant 
jurisdiction of the house of lords, by means of which the 
aristocracy might have indignantly reversed the insidi^ 
ous decision, had gone wholly into disuse. It became 
by degrees a fundament9l principle, that an estate in 
tail can be barred by a common recovery; nor is it 
possible by any legal subtlety to deprive ^e tenant of 
this control over his estate. Schemes were, indeed, 
gradually devised, which to a limited extent have re- 
strained the power of alienation; but these do not 
belong to our subject. 

The real intention of these statutes of Bichard and 
Henry was not to give the tenant in tail a greater power 
over his estate (for it is by no means clear that the 
words enable him to bar his issue by levying a fine ; 
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and when a decifiion to that effect took place long after- 
wards (19 H. 8), it was with such difference of opinion 
that it was thought necessary to confirm the interpreta- 
tion by a new act of parliament ;) but rather, by estab- 
lishing a short term of prescription, to put a check 
on the suits for recovery of lands, which, after times 
of so much violence and disturbance, were naturally 
springing up in the courts. It is the usual policy of 
governments to favour possession ; and on this principle 
the statute enacts that a fine levied with proclamations 
in a public court of justice shall, rf ter five yeag ^ except 
in particular circumstances, Beabax to all claims upon 
lands. This was its main scope ; the liberty of aliena- 
tion was neither necessary, nor probably intended to be 
given.* 

The two first of the Tudors rarely experienced oppo*- 
sition but when they endeavoured to levy Exactions of 
money. Taxation, in the eyes of their sub- Hemyvu. 
jects, was so far from being no tyranny, that it seemed 
the only species worth a complaint. Henry VII. ob- I 
tained from his first parliament a grant of tonnage and i 
poundage ^ring life, according to several precedents (^ 
of former reigiS^ But when general subsidies were 
granted, the same people, who would have seen an inno- 
cent man led to prison or the scaffold with little atten- 
tion, twice broke out into dangerous rebellions ; and as 
these, however arising from such immediate discontent, 
were yet a good deal connected with the opinion of 
Henry's usurpation and the claims of a pretender, it was 
a necessary policy to avoid too frequent imposition of 
burdens upon the poorer classes of the community.** 

8 For these observations on the sta- The principle of brealdug down the 

tate of Fines I am principally indebted statute de donis was so little established, 

to Reeves's History of the English Law or consistently acted upon, in this reign, 

(iv. 133), a work, especially in the lat^ that in 11 H. 7 the Judges held that 

ter volumes, of great research and Judg- the donor of an estate-tail might restrain 

ment; a continuation of which, in the the tenant from suffering a recovery, 

same spirit and with the same qualities, Id. p. 169, fnmi the Year>book. 

would be a valuable accession not only h It is said by the biographer of Sir 

to the lawyer's but philosopher's library. Thomas More that parliament refused 

That entails had been defeated by means the king a subsidy in 1602, which he de- 

of a common recovery before the statute, manded on account of the marriage of 

had been remarked by former writers, his daughter Margaret, at the advice of 

and -is indeed obvious; but the subject More, then but twenty-two years old. 

was never put in ao clear a light as by *' Forthwith Mr. Tyler, one of the privy 

Mr. Reeves. chamber, that was then present, resorted 
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He had recourse accordingly to the system of benevo- 
lences, or contributions apparently voluntary, though in 
ffer extorted from his richer subjects. These, having 
become an intolerable grievance under Edward IV., were 
abolished in the only parliament of Bichard III. with 
strong expressions of indignation. But in the seventh 
year of Henry's reign, when, after having with timid 
and parsimonious hesitation suffered the marriage of 
Anne of Brittany with Charles VIII., he was compelled 
by the national spirit to make a demonstration of war, 
he ventured to try this unfeir and unconstitutional 
method of obtaining aid ; which received afterwards too 
much of a parliamenS]^ sanction by an act enforcing the 
payment of arrears of money which private men had 
thus been prevailed upon to promise.* The statute, in- 
deed, of Bichard is so expressed as not clearly to forbid 
the solicitation of voluntary gifts, which of course ren- 
dered it almost nugatory. 

Archbishop Morton is famous for the dilemma which 
he proposed to mefcEants and others whom he solicited 
to contribute. He told those who lived handsomely 
that their opulence was manifest by their rate of 
expenditure. Those, again, whose course of living was 
less sumptuous, must have grown rich by their economy. 
Either class could weU afford assistance to their sove- 
reign. This piece of logic, imanswerable in the mouth 
of a privy councillor, acquired the name of Morton's 
fork. Henry doubtless reaped great profit from these 
indefinite exactions, miscalled benevolences. But, in- 
satiate of accumulating treasure, he discovered other 
methods of extortion, still more odious, and possibly 
more lucrative. Many statutes had been enacted in 
preceding reigns, sometimes rashly or from temporary 
motives, sometimes in opposition to prevailing usages 
which they could not restrain, of which the pecuniary 
penalties, though exceedingly severe, were so little 

to the king, dedaiing that a beardless by Boper. 

boy, called More, had done more harm i Stat. 11 H. 7, c 10. Bacxm says the 
than all the rest, for by his means all the benevolence was granted by act of par- 
purpoee is dashed." This of course dis- Uament, wfaidi Hume shows to be a mis- 
pleased Henry, who wonld not however, take. The preamble of 11 H. 7 recites 
he says, " infringe the ancient liberties it to have been " granted by diven of 
of that house, wliich would have been your sul^ects severally ;" and contains a 
odiously taken." Wordsworth's Eccles. provision that no heir shall bediaiged 
Biography, iL 60. This story is also told on account of his ancestor's promise. 
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enforced as to have lost their terror. These his ministers 
raked out from oblivion ; and, prosecuting such as could 
afford to endure the law's severity, filled his treasury 
with the dishonourable produce of amercements and 
forfeitures. The feudal rights became, as indeed they 
always had been, instrumental to oppression. The 
lands of those who died without heirs fell back to the 
crown by escheat. It was the duty of certain ofiBcers in 
every county to look after its rights. The king's title 
was to be found by the inquest of a jury, summoned at 
the instance of the escheator, and returned into the ex- 
chequer. It then became a matter of record, and could 
not be impeached. Hence the escheators taking hasty 
inquests, or sometimes falsely pretending them, defeated 
the right heir of his succession. Excessive fines were 
imposed on granting livery to the king's wards on their 
maiority. Informations for intrusions, criminal indict- 
meits, outlawries on civil process, in short^.tiie whole 
c ours e of justice, furnished presences for exacting 
money ; while a host of dependants on the court, 
' suborned to play their part as witnesses, or even as 
jurors, rendered it hardly possible for the most innocent 
to escape these penalties. jBmpson and Dudley are 
notorious as the prostitute instruments ol Henry's ava- 
rice in the later and more unpopular years of his reign ; 
but they dearly purchased a brief hour of fisivour by an Up^^jl^ 
ignominious death and perpetual infamy.^ The avarice f^ ^^yx> 
of Henry Vll., as it rendered his government unpopular, 
which had always been penurious, must be deemed a 
drawback from the wisdom ascribed to him ; though by 
his good fortune it answered the end of invigorating his 
power. By these fines and forfeitures he impoverished 
and intimidated the nobility. The earl of Oxford com- 
pounded, by the payment of 15,000 pounds, for the 
penalties he had incurred by keeping retainers in 
livery ; a practice mischievous and illegal, but too cus- 
tomary to have been pimished before this reign. Even ; 
the king's clemency seems to have been influenced by ' 
the sordid motive of selling pa rdons ; and it has been 
shown that he made a profit of every office in his court, 
and received money for conferring bishoprics." 

k Han, 502. 628, from a manascript document A 

*" Tamer'B HUtory of England* UL raat ntimber of persona paid fines for 
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It is asserted by early writers, though perhaps only 
/ on conjecture, that he left a sum, thus amassed, of no 
" less than 1,800,000 pounds at his decease. This treasure 
was soon dissipated by his successor, who had recourse 
to the assistance of parliament in the very first year of 
his reign. The f oreigi policy o f Henry VIII., far un- 
like that of his fatherT was ambitious and enterprising. 
No former king had involved himself so frequently in 
the labyrinth of continental alliances. And, if it were 
necessary to abandon that neutrality which is generally 
the most advantageous and laudable course, it is certain 
that his early imdertakings against France were more 
v|^ ' ^onsonant to English interests, as well as more honourable, 
^^^*^"than the opposite policy, which he pursued after the 
Us^u h">^ ^ battle of Pavia. The campaigns of Henry in France and 

Scotland displayed the valour of our English infantry, 
seldom called into action for fifty years before, and con- 
tributed with other circumstances to throw a lustre over 
hifi reign which prevented most of his contemporaries 
from duly appreciating his character. But they naturally 
drew the king into heavy expenses, and, together with 
his profusion and love of magnificence, rendered his 
government veiy burthensome. At his accession, how- 
ever, the rapacity of his father's administration had ex- 
cited such universal discontent, that it was found expe- 
dient to conciliate the nation. An act was passed in 
his first parliament to correct the abuses that had 
prevailed in finding the king's title to lands by escheat." 

(' The same parliament repealed the law of the late reign 
enabling justices of assize and of the peace to determine 
all offences, except treason and felony, against any sta- 
tute in force, without a jury, upon information in the 
king's name.** This serious innovation had evidently been 
prompted by the spirit of rapacity, which probably some 
honest juries had diown courage enough to withstand. It 
was a much less laudable concession to the vindictive tem- 
per of an injured people, seldom unwilling to see bad 
methods employed in punishing bad men, that Empson 
and Dudley, who might perhaps by stretching the pre- 
rogative have incurred the penalties of a misdemeanor, 

their share in the western rebellion of History, i. 38. 

1497, from 2002. down to 20«. Hall, 486. ° 1 H. 8, c 8. 

Ellis's Letters illustrative of English ** 11 H. 1, c 3. Bep. 1 H. S, c. 6. 
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were put to deaik on a MtoIoub charge of high trea- 

The demands made by Heniy YIII. on parliament were 
considerable, both in frequency and amount. Taxes de- 
Notwithstanding the seryiiity of those times it mSmded by 
sometimes attempted to make a stand against ^^j^y^^ ...... 

these inroads upon the public purse. Wolsey came into 
the house of commons in 1623, an4 asked for 800,000/.,- ^ y- // 
to be raised by .a tax of one-fifth upon lands and goods, '"** -'^^ ^ ^ ^ * *^ * 
in order to prosecute the war just commenced against 
France. Sir Thomas More, then speaker, is said to have 
urged the house to acquiesce.*^ But the sum demanded 
was so much beyond any precedent that all the inde- 
pendent members opposed a Tigorous resistance. A 
committee was appointed to remonstrate with the car- 
dinal, and to set foMi the impossibility of laismg such a 
subsidy. It was alleged that it exceeded all the current 
coin of the kingdom. Wolsey, after giving an uncivil 
answer to the committee, came down again to the house, 
on pretence of reasoning with them, but probably with 
a hope of carrying his end by intimidation. They re- 
ceived him, at More's suggestion, with all the train of 
attendants that usually encircled the haughtiest subject 
who had ever been known in England. But they made 
no other answer to his harangue than that it was their 
usage to debate only among themselves. These debates 
lasted fifteen or sixteen days. A considerable part of the 
commons appears to have consisted of the king's house- 
hold ofiBcers, whose influence, with the utmost difficulty, 
obtained a grant much inferior to the cardinal's requisi- 

P They were convicted by a Jury, and q>eech, which he seems to ascribe to 

afterwards attainted by parliament, but More, ai^iiug more acquaintance with 

not executed for more than a year after sound principles of political economy 

the Idng's accession. If we may belieye than was usual in the supposed speaker's 

Holingshed, the council at Henry VUI.'s age, or even in that of the writer. But 

^ accession made restitution to some who it is more probable that this is of his own 

had been wronged by the extortion of the invention. He has taken a similar li- 

late reign ;— a singular contrast to their berty on another occasion, throwii^ his 

subsequent proceedings! This, indeed, own broad notions of religipu into an 

had been enjoined by Henry VIL's wilL imaginary speech of some unnamed mem- 

Buthe had excepted from this restitution her of the commons, though manifestly 

" what had been done by the course and unsuited to the character of the times, 

order of our laws;" which, as Mr. Astle That More gave satiBfacti<m to Wolsey 

observes, was the common mode of his by his conduct in the chair, appears by 

oppressions. a letter of the latter to the king, in State 

^ Lord Herbert inserts an acute Papers, temp. H. 8, p. 124. 
VOL. I. C 



18 ILLEGAL EXACTIONS OF WOLSEY. . Chap. I. 

tion, and payable by instaknents in four years. But 
Wolsey, greatly dissatisfied with this imperfect obe- 
dience, compelled the people to pay up the whole subsidy 
at once/ 

No parliament waa assembled for nearly seven years 
Illegal ex- *^^ *^ time. Wolscy had abeady resorted 
actions of to more arbitrary methods of raising money 
i522^d^ ^J loans and benevolences.' The year before 
i«25. this debate in the commons he borrowed tweniy 

^ Roper's Life of More. Hall, 666/ with, and loade to see, yea, it may fortune, 
672. This chronicler, who wrote under contrary to their heart, will, and con- 
Edward VL, is our best witness for the science. Thus hanging this matter, yes- 
events of Henry's re^n. Grafton is so terday the more part being the king's ser- 
literally a oopjrist from him, that it was vants, gentlemen, were there assembled; 
a great mistake to republish this part of and so they, being the more part, wiUed 
his chronicle in the late expensive, and and gave to the king two shillings of the 
therefore incomplete, collection; slnoe he pound of goods or lands, the best to be 
adds no one word, and omits only a few taken for the king. All lands to pay 
ebullitions of Protestant zeal which he two shillings of the pound for the laity, 
seems to have considered too warm, to the highest. The goods to pay two 
Holii^ed, though valuable, is later shillings of the pound, for twenty pound 
than HalL Wolsey, the latter observes, upward; and from forty shillings of 
gave offence to the commons by des- goods to twenty poimd to pay sixteen 
canting on the wealth and luxury of the pence of the pound ; and under forty 
nation, "as though he had repined or shillings, every person to pay eight 
disclaimed that any man should fEtre well, pence. This to be paid in two yean, 
or be well clothed, but himselfl" I have heard no man in my life that can 

But the most authentic memorial of remember that ever there was given to 
what passed on this occasion has been any one of the king's ancestors half so 
preserved in a letter from a member of much at one graunt Nor, I think, there 
the commons to the earl of Surrey (soon was never such a president seen before 
after duke of Norfolk), at that time the this time. I beseeke Almighty God it 
king's lieutenant in the north. may be well and peaceably levied, and 

" Please it your good lordships to un- surely payd unto the king's grace, with- 
derstand, that sifhence the beginning of out grudge, and especially without loos- 
the parliament there hath been the ing the good will and true hearts of his 
greatest and sorest hold in the lower sutijects, which I reckon a far greater 
house, for the payment of two shilUnj^s treasure for the king than gold and silver, 
of the pound, that ever was seen, I think. And the gentlemen that must take pains 
in any parliament This matter hath to levy this money among the king's 
been debated and beaten fifteen or six- sulsJects, I think, shall have no little busl- 
teen days together. The highest neces- ness about the same." Strype's Eccles. 
sity alleged on the kin^^s behalf to us Memorials', vol. i. p. 49. This is also 
that ever was heard of; and, on the con- printed in ElUs's Letters illustrattve of 
trary. the highest poverty confessed, as English History, i. 220. 
well by knights, esquires, and gentlemen ■ I may notice here a mistake of Mr. 
of every quarter, as by the commoners, Hume and Dr. Lingard. They assert 1 
citizens, and burgesses. There hath been Henry to have reoefved tonnage and 
such hold that the house was like to have poundage several years before it was 
been dissevered; that is to say, the vested in him by the legislature. But it 
knights being of the king's council, the was granted by his first porliament, stat. 
king's servants and gentlemen of the one 1 H. 8, c. 20, as will be found even in 
party; which in so long time were spoken Ruffhead's table of contents, though not 
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t^gu^ndBoundsi^fJlLaGify of London ; yet so insufficient 

did tHat^peSr for the king's exigencies, that within *;* , *. Jr^ 

two months conmiissioners were appointed thronghout ^ 

the kingdom to swear every man to the yalue of his • 

possessions, requiring a rateable part according to such 

declaration. The clergy, it is said, were expected to 

contribute a fourth ; but I believe that benefices above 

ten pounds in yearly value were taxed at one-third. 

Such imparalleled violations of the clearest and most 

important privilege that belonged to Englishitnen excited 

a general apprehension.' Fresh commissioners, however, 

were appointed in 1525, with instructions to demand 

the sixth part of every man's substance, payable in 

money, plate, or jewels, according to the last valuation." 

in the body of Mb volmne ; and the act Faith, and Lord of Ireland, promise 

ia of coarse printed at length in the great by theses preients tnily to content and 

edition of the stataies. That which pro- repay unto our tmsty and well-beloved 

bably by its title gave rise to the error, gutiJect, A. B., the sum of — , 

6 H. 8, c.13, has a different ol^t. which he hath lovingly advanced nnto 

> Hall, 645. This chronicler s&ys us by way of loan, for defence of our 

the laity were assessed at a tenth part, realm, and maintenance of onr wars 

But this was only so for the smaller against France and Scotland : In witness 

estates* namely, from 20L to 3001. ; for whereof we have caused our privy seal 

from 300Z. to lOOOL the contribution hereunto to be set and annexed the — — 

demanded was twenty marks for each day of——, the fourteenth year of our 

lOOL, and for an estate of lOOOl. two reign."— lb. The rate fixed on the clergy 

hundred marks, and so in proportion I collect by analogy from that imposed 

upwards. — MS. Instructions to com- in 1525, which I find in another manu- 

missionerB, penes auctorem. This was, script letter. 

** upon sufficient promise and assurance, " A letter in my possession trcm the 
to be repaid unto them upon sudi grants duke of Norfolk to Woliey, without the 
and contributions as shall be given and date of the year, relates, I believe, to 
granted to his grace at his next parlia- this commission of 1525, rather than that 
ment" lb.—'* And they shall practise of 1522 ; it being, dated on the 10th 
by all the means to them possible that April, which appears frtim the contents 
such sums as shall be so granted by the to have been before Easter; whereas 
way of loan, be forthwith levied and Easter did not fiiU beyond that day in 
paid, or the most part, or at the least the 1523 or 1524, but did so in 1525 ; and 
moiety thereof, the same to be paid in as the first commission, being of the four- 
brief time after as they can possibly per- teenth year of the king's reign, must 
suade and induce them unto; showing have sat later than Easter, 1522. He 
unto them that, for the sure payment informs the cardinal that from twenty 
thereof, they shall have writings deli- pounds upwards there were not twenty 
vered unto them under the king's privy in the county of Korfolk who had not 
seal by such persoh or persons as shall consented. "So that I see great likeli- 
be deputed by the kii^to receive the said hood that this grant diall be much more 
loan, after the form of a minute to be than the loan was." It was done, how- 
shown unto them by the said commis- ever, very reluctantly, as he confesses ; 
sicmers, the tenor whereof is thus : We, " assuring your grace that they have not 
Henry VIIL, by the grace of God, King granted the same without shedding of 
of England and of France, Defender of many salt tears, only for doubt how to 

c2 
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This demand Wolsey made in person to the mayor and 
chief citizens of London. They attempted to remon- 
strate, but were warned to beware, lest *' it might for- 

And money to oontetat ibe Uog's Ugli- knowelli Bot tbetr needs. * * • • I have 
ness." The reilfttanoe went ftrther than heard say, tnoreoTer, that when the people 
the duke thoof^t fit to suppose ; for in be conunanded to make fires and tokens 
a yery short time the insnrrectlon of the of Joy for the taking of the French king, 
common people took place inSollblk. In diven of them have spoken that tbcgr 
another letter from him and the doke of have more canse to weep than to njoioe 
Soifolk to the cardinal, they treat this thereat And divers, as it hath been 
rather li^^tly, and seem to ol^ect to the showed me secretly, have wished openly 
remi8Bi<m cf the oontribution. that the FVendi king were at his liberty 
This commissicm issued sotm after the again, so as there were a good peace, 
news of the battle of Pavia arrived. The and the king should not attempt to win 
pretext was the king's intention to lead France, the winning wheteof should be 
an aimy into France. Waifaam wrote more chaigeftil to England than profit- 
more freely than the duke of Norfolk as able, and the keeping thereof much more 
to the popular discontent, in a letter to cha];gefiil than the winning. Also it hath 
Wolsey, dated April 6. ** It hath been been told me secretly that divers have 
showed me in a secret manner of my recounted' and repeated what infinite 
fMends, the people sore grudgeth and sums of money the king's grace hath 
murmureth, and qpeaketh cursedly among spent already in invadii^ of France, once 
themselves, as lar as they dare, saying in his own royal person, and two other 
that they shall never have rest of pay- sundry times by his several m^le cap- 
ments as long as some liveth, and that tains, and little or nothing in comparison 
they had better die than to be thus con- of his costs hath prevailed; ineonrach 
tinually handled, reckoning themselves, that the king's grace at this hour hath 
their children, and wives, as deapoullt, not one foot of land more in France than 
and not greaUy caring what they do, or his most noble father had, which ladced 
what becomes of them. * * * Further I no riches or wisdom to win the kingdom 
am informed that there is a grudge newly of France, if he had thou^t it expe- 
now resuscitate and revived in the minds dient" The archbishop goes on to ob- 
of the people ; for the loan is not repaid serve, rather oddly, that *' he would that 
to them upon the first receipt of the grant the time had sufTered that this practising 
of parliament, as it was promised them with the people for so great sums mie^t 
by the commissioners, showing them the have been spared till the cuckoo time 
klncfs grace's instructions, containing the and the hot weather (at which time mad 
same, signed with his grace's own hand brains be wont to be mostbuay) had been 
in summer, that they fear not to spedc, oveipassed." 

that theybe continually beguiled, and no Warham dwells, in another letter, on 
promise is kept unto them; and there- the great difficult the cteigy had in 
upon some of them suppose that if this making so large a payment as was re- 
gift and grant be once levied, albeit the quired of them, and their unwillingness 
king's grace go not beyond the sea, yet to be sworn as to the value of their goods, 
nothing shall be restored again, albeit The archbishop seems to have thought It 
they be showed the contrary. And gene- passing strange that people would be so 
rally it is reported unto me, that for the wrongheaded about their money. ** I 
most part every man satth he will be have been," he says, "in this shire twenty 
contented if the kini^s grace have as years and above, and as yet I have not 
much as he can spare, but verily many seen men but would be conformable to 
say they be not able to do as they be reason and would be induced togood order 
required. JUd many denleth not but till this time; and what shaU cause them 
they will give the king's grace according now to &11 into these wilfhl and indis. 
to their power, but they will not anywise creet ways I cannot tell, except poverty 
give at other men's appointments, which and decay of substance be the cause of it." 
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tune to cost some their heads." Some were sent to prison 
for hasty words, to which the smart of injury excited 
them, ^e jsleig y, from whom, according to usage, a 
larger m^usure ofcontribution was demanded, stood upon 
their priyilege to grant their money only in convocation, 
and ^nied the right of a king of England to ask any 
Bmn,'s money without authority of parliament. The rich 
and poor agreed in cursing the cardinal as the subverter 
of their laws and liberties ; and said, " if men should 
give their goods by a commission, th&a it would be worse 
than the taxes of France, and England should be bond, 
and not free." " Nor did their discontent terminate in 
complaints. . The commissioners met with forcible oppo- 
sition in several counties, and a serious insurrection 
broke out in Suffol k. So menacing a spirit overawed 
the proud tenders oT Henry and his minister, who found 
it necessary not only to pardon all those concerned in 
these tumults, but to recede altogether upon some M- 
volous pretexts from the illegal exaction, revoking i^e 
commissions, and remitting all sums demanded under 
them. They now resorted to the more specious request 
(^ ^ voluntaiy benevolence. This also the citizens of 
Coadon endea^^oufed to repel, by alleging the statute of 
Eichard III. But it was answered, that he was an 
usurper, whose acts did not oblige a lawfal sovereign. It 
does not appear whether or notWolsey was more successfal 
in this new scheme ; , but, generally, rich individuals 
had no remedy but to compound with the government. 

No very material attempt had been made since the 
reign of Edward III. to levy a general imposition with- 
out consent of parliament, and in the most remote and 
irregular times it would be difficult to find a precedent 
for so universal and enormous an exaction ; since tal- 
lages, however arbitrary, were never paid by the barons 
or freeholders, nor by their tenants; and the aids to 
which they were liable were restricted to particular 
cases. K Wolsey, therefore, could have procured the 
acquiescence of me nation under this yoke, there would 
probably have been an end of parliaments for all ordinary 
purposes, though, like the states general of France, they 

* Hall, 696. These expreflsioiiB, and fhe writers of the sixteenth century do 
numberless others might be found, show not i^teak of our own goyemment as more 
the fallacy of Hume's hasty assertion that free than that of France. 
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nught still be convoked to give we^ht and security 
to great innovations. We cannot, indeed, doubt that 
the unshackled condition of his friend, though rival, 
Francis I., afforded a mortifying contrast to Henry. 
Even under his tyrannical administration there was 
enough to distinguish the king of a people who submitted 
in murmuring to violations of their known rights from 
one whose subjects had almost forgotten that they ever 
possessed any. But the courage and love of freedom 
natural to the English commons, speaking in the hoarse 
voice of tumult, though very ill supported by their 
superiors, preserved us in so great a pril." 

If we justly regard with detestation the memory of 

f Acts of those ministers who have aimed at subverting 

parliament the liberties of their coxmtry, we shall scarcely 

S^i^ approve the partiality of some modem his- 

from his torians towards cardinal Wolsey ; a partiality, 

• ^!^ too, that contradicts the generid opinion of his 

contemporaries. Haughty beyond comparison, negligent 

of the duties and decorums of his station, profrise as well 

as rapacious, obnoxious alike to his own order and to 

the laity, his fall had long been secretly desired by the 

nation, and contrived by his adversaries. His generosity 

and magnificence seem rather to have dazzled succeeding 

agies thaoi his own. But, in fietct, his best apology is the 

^^sposition of his master. The latter years of Henry's 

t'*' reign were far more tyrannical than those during which 

1^ ,.. -^ ' ' l") he listened to the counsels of Wolsey ; and though this 
\ was principally owing to the pe^tdiar circumstances of 
the latter period, it is but equitable to allow some praise 
to a minister for the mischief which he maybe presumed 
^ "^ to have averted. Had a nobler spirit animated the par- 
liament which met at the era of Wolsey's fell, it might 

^ have prompted his impeachment for gross violations j)f 

[ V liberty. But these were not the offences that had for- 

' ^ ' . feited his prince's favour, or that they dared bring to 

justice. They were not absent, perhaps, from the recol- 
lection of some of those who took a part in prosecuting 
the fallen minister. I can discover no better apology for 
Sir Thomas More's participation in impeaching Wolsey 
on articles so frivolous that they have served to redeem 

7 Hall, 699. 
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his fame with later times than his biowledge of weightier 
offences against the common weal which could not be 
alleged, and especially the commissions of 1626.* But 
in truth this parliament showed little outward disposi- 
tion to object any injustice of such a kind to the car- 
dinal. They professed to take upon themselves to give 
a sanction to his proceedings, as if in mockery of their • . 

own and their coimtry's liberties. They passed a statute, Aa « - ^x 4 #^^- ^ 
the most extraordinary, perhaps, of those strange times, [^C< ih^ ^ //- 
wherein **they do, for themselves and all the whole 
body of the readm which they represent, freely, liberally, 
and absolutely, give and grant unto the king's highness, 
by authority of this present parliament, all and every 
stun and stuns of money which to them and every of 
them is, ought, or might be due, by reason of any 
money, or any other thing, to his grace at any time 
heretofore advanced or paid by way of trust or loan, 
either upon any letter or letters under the king's privy 
seal, general or particular, letter missive, promise, bond, 
or obligation of re-payment, or by any taxation or other 
assessing, by virtue of any commission or commissions, 
or by any other mean or means, whatever it be, here- 
tofore passed for that purpose." ' This ' extreme ser- 
vility and breach of trust naturally excited loud mur- 
murs; for the debts thus released had been assigned 
over by many to their own creditors, and, having all the 
security both of the king*s honour and legal obligation, 
were reckoned as valid as any other property. It is said 
by Hall that ifiost of this house of commons held ofi&ces 
under the crown. This illaudable precedent was re- 
membered in 1644, when a similar act passed, releasing 

' The word impetichment is not very proBecntlon, at least for the present This 

aocnrately applicable to these proceedings also I find to be Dr. Lii^rd's opinion, 

against Wolsey; since the artScles^'ere '^ Bot ParL vi. 164. Bumei Appen-, 

first presented to the upper house, and dix, Na 31. "When this release of the 

sent do^m to ttie commons, where Grom- loon," says Hall, ** was known to the 

well so ably defended his &Uen master commons of the realm, Lord ! bo they 

that nothing was done wpcm * them, grudged and spake ill of the whole par- 

** Upon this honest beginning," says lord liament ; for almost every man counted 

Herbert, '* Cromwell obtained his first on his debt, and reckoned surely of the 

reputation." I am disposed to conjecture, payment of the same, and therefore some 

from Cromwell's character and that of made their wUls of the same, and some 

the house of commons, as well as from other did set it over to other for debt; 

some passages of Henry's subsequent be- and so many men had loss by it, which 

havionr towards the cardinal, that it was caused them sore to murmur, but there 

not the king's intention to foUow up this was no remedy." P. 767. 
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to the king all moneys boirowed by him since 1542, with 
the additional provision, that if he should have already 
discharged any of these debts, the party or his heirs 
should repay his majesty.^ 

Henry had once more recourse, about 1545, to a 
A benevo- g^^^i©^ exactiou, miscalled benevolence. The 
rencefiftBin, oouucil's instructions to the commissioners em- 
^'^' ployed in levying it leave no doubt as to its 
compulsory character. They were directed to incite all 
men to a loving contribution according to the rates of 
their substance, as they were assessed at the last subsidy, 
calling on no one whose lands were of less value than 
40^.' or whose chattels were less than 152. It is inti- 
mated that the least which his majesty could reasonably 
accept would be twenty pence in the pound on the 
yearly value of land, and half that sum on moveable 
goods. They are to summon but a few to attend at one 
time, and to commune with every one apart, ** less 
some one unreasonable man, amongst so many, forgei?- 
ting his duty towards God, his sovereign lord, and his 
country, may go about by his malicious frowardness to 
silence all the rest, be they never so well disposed." 
They were to use *' good words and amiable behaviour," 
to induce men to contribute, and to dismiss the obedient 
with thanks. But if any person should withstand their 
gentle solicitations, allegmg either poverty or some 
other pretence which the commissioners should deem 
unfit to be allowed, then, after &ilure of persuasions 
and reproaches for ingratitude, they were to command 
his attendance before the privy council, at such time as 
they should appoint, to whom they were to certify his 
behaviour, enjoining him silence in the mean time, that 
his evil example might not corrupt the better disposed.*" 

b Stat 36 H. 8, c 12. I find fn a Appendix, n. 119. The rnvtoB raised from 

mannBcript which aeeitu to have been different counties for this benevolence 

copied from an original in the exchequer, afford a sort of criterion of their relative 

that the monejrs thus received by way of opulence. Sameraet gave 6807K.; Kent, 

loan in 1643 amounted to 11 0,147L 15«. Sd. 6471L ; Suffolk, 4612Z. ; NorfoUc, 40461. ; 

There was alio a sum called devotion Devon, 4SaYL; Essex, S061L; but Lan- 

numey, amounting only to 10932. 9s. 3d., caster only 6902., and Cnmberland 5T4L 

levied in 1544, **of the devotion of his The whole produced I19,ft»ll. U. ed., 

highness's snt^ects for Dtfmot if OkariS' besides arrears. In flayn^s State Pa^ 

tendom againtt £^ Turk,'* pers, p. 54, we find a curious minute of 

'^ Lodge's Illustrations of British His- secretary F&get, containing reasons why 

tory, i. 711. Strype's Ecdea. Memorials, it was better to get the money wanted by 
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It is only through the accidental publication of some 
fasaUy papers that we have become acquainted with this 
document, so curiously illustrative of tiie government of 
Henry Yin» From the same authority may be exhi- 
bited a particular specimen of the consequences that 
awaited the refusal of this benevolence. One Hichard 
Beed, an alderman of London, had stood alone, as is 
said, among his fellow-citizens, in refusing to contribute. 
It was deemed expedient not to overlook this oppj^ggj^^ 
dispbedience ; and the course adopted in punish- treaimenT 
ing it is somewhat remarkable. The English <*^«^- 
army was then in the field on the Scots border. Beed 
VBS sent down to serve as a soldier at his own charge ; 
and the general, sir Balph Ewer, received intimations to 
employ him on the hardest and most perilous duty, and 
subject him, when in garrison, to the greatest privations, 
that he might feel the smart of his foUy and sturdy dis- 
obedience. '* Finally," the letter concludes, ** you 
must use him in all things according to the sharpe disci- 
plyne militar of the northern wars." ^ It is natural to 
presume that few would expose themselves to the treat- 
ment of this unfortunate citizen ; and that the commis- 
sioners whom we find appointed two years afterwards in 
every county, to obtain from the king*s subjects as much 
as they would willingly give, if they did not always find 
perfect readiness, had not to complain of many peremp- 
tory denials.* 

Such was the security that remained against arbitrary 
taxation under, the two Henries. Were- men's 
lives better protected from unjust measures, ^,2?"*^ 
and leas at the mercy of a jealous court? It fxecutiona 

1 1 1 1 • J 1 for treftson. 

cannot be necessary to expatiate veiy much on 
this subject in a work that supposes the reader's ac- 
quaintance with the common facts of our history ; yet it 
would leave the picture too imperfect, were I not to 
recapitulate the more striking instances of sanguinary 
injustice, that have cast so deep a shade over the memory 
of these princes. 

means of a benevolence than through having been taken by the Soots, was 

parlUment But be does not hint at any compelled to pay much more for his 

difficoltj of obtaining a parliamentary lansom than the benevolence required of 

gn^nt. htm. 

d Lodge, p. 80. Lord Herbert men- " Bymer, xv. 84. These commissions 

tlons this story, and observes, that Beed bear date 5th Jan. 1546. 
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The duke of Clarence, attainted in the reign of his 
Eariof brother Edward IV., left one son, whom his 
W^^ uncle restored to the title of earl of Warwick. 
This boy, at the accession of Heniy VII., being then 
about twelve years old, was shut up in the Tower. 
Fifteen yeara of captivity had elapsed, when, if we trust 
to the common story, havuig unfortunately become ac- 
quainted with his fellow-prisoner Perkin Warbeck, he 
listened to a scheme for their escape, and would probably 
not have been averse to second the ambitious views of 
that young man. But it was surmised, with as much 
likelihood as the character of both parties could give it, 
that the king had promised Ferdinand of Aragon to 
remove the earl of Warwick out of the way, as the con- 
dition of his daughter's marriage with the prince of 
Wales, and the best means of securing their inheritance. 
Warwick accordingly was brought to trial for a con- 
spiracy to overturn the government;' which he was in- 
\ duced to confess, in the hope, as we must conceive, and 
perhaps with an assurance, of pardon, and was immedi- 
ately executed. 
Tlie nearest heir to the house of York, after the queen 
Sariof and her children and the descendants of the 
Suffolk, duke of Clarence, was a son of Edward IV.'s 
sister, the earl of Suffolk, whose elder brother, the earl 
of Lincoln, had joined in the rebellion of Lambert 
8imnel, and perished at the battle of Stoke. Suffolk, 
having killed a man in an affray, obtained a pardon, 
which the king compelled him to plead in open court at 
his arraignment. This laudable impartiality is said to 
have given him offence, and provoked his flight into the 
Netherlands ; whence, being a man of a turbulent dis- 
position, and partakiiig in the hatred of his family 
towards the house of Lancaster, he engaged in a con- 
spiracy with some persons at home, which caused him to 
be attainted of treason. Some time afterwards, the arch- 
duke Philip, having been shipwrecked on the coast of 
England, found himself in a sort of honourable detention 
at Henry's court. On consenting to his departure, the 
king requested him to send over the earl of Suffolk ; and 
Philip, though not insensible to the breach of hospitality 
exacted from him, was content to satisfy his honour by 
obtaining a promise that the prisoner's life should be 
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spared. Hemy is said to have reckoned ibis engagement 
merely personal, and to have left as a last injunction to 
his successor, that he should carry into effect the sen- 
tence against Suffolk. Though this was an evident vio- 
lation of the promise in its spirit, yet Henry Vlll., after 
the lapse of a few years, with no new pretext, caused 
Jbom to be executed. 

The^duke '<5f~BTtcMngham, representing the ancient 
family of Stafford, and hereditary high constable j^^^ ^^ 
of England, stood the first in rank and con- Bucking-; : 
sequence, perhaps in riches, among the nobility. ***™' 
But being too ambitious and arrogant for the age in which 
he was bom, he drew on himself the jetdousy of the king 
and the resentment of Wolsey. The evidence on his trial 
for hightreason was almost entirely confined to idle and 
vauntingliEgaage, held with servants who betrayed his 
confidence, and soothsayers whom he had believed. As 
we find no other persons charged as parties with him, it 
seems manifest that Buckingham was innocent of any 
real conspiracy. His condenmation not only gratified 
the cardmal's revenge, but answered a very constant I 
purpose of the Tudor government, that of intimidating i 
the great families from whonl the preceding dynasty had 
experienced so much disquietude.' 

The execution, however, of Suffolk was at least not 
contrary to law; and even Buckingham was jje^ treason 
attainted on evidence which, according to the created by 
tremendous latitude with which the law of "***''***• 
treason had been construed, a court of justice could not 
be expected to disregard. But after the fall of Wolsey, 
and Henry's, breach with the Boman see, his fierce tem- 
per, strengthened by habit and exasperated by resistance, 
demanded mgraxoiigiimit supplies of blood ; and many 
perished by seiatences which we can hardly prevent 
ourselves from considering as illegal, because the statutes 
to which they mischt be conformable seem, from their 
tempoiarr dilution, their violence, and the passiveness 



f Hall, 622. Hume, wb<> is favoaralde addg, that his crime proceeded more iix>m 

to Wola^, says, " There la no reason to indiscretion than deliberate malice. In 

think the sentence against Backin^iam fiict,the condemnation of this great noble 

Tii^nst" But no one who reads the trial was owing to Wolsey's resentment, acting 

wiU find any evidence to satisfy a reason- on the savi^ temper of Henry. 
aUe mind ; and Hume himself soon after 
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28 WISHER AND MORE. C»ap. I. 

* 

of the parliaments that enacted them, rather like arbi- 
trary invasions of the law than alterations of it. By an 
act of 1534 not only an oath was imposed to maintain 
the succession in the heirs of the king's second marriage, 
/ in exclusion of the princess Mary, but it was made high 
I treason to deny that ecclesiastical supremacy of me 
\ crown, which, till about two years before, no one had 
Executions ®^®^ ventured to assert.* Bishop Fisher, the 
of Fisher most inflexibly honest churchman who filled a 
and More, j^jg^^ Station in that age, was beheaded for this 
' denial. Sir Thomas More, whose name can ask no epi- 
thet, tmderwent a similar fate. He had offered to take 
the oath to maintain the succession, which, as he justly 
said, the legislature was competent to alter; but pru- 
dently avoided to give an opinion as to the supremacy, 
till Eich, solicitor^eneral, and afterwards clumcellor, 
elicited, in a private conversation, some expressions 
which were thought sufficient to bring him within the 
fangs of the recent statute. A considerable number of 
less distinguished persons, chiefly ecclesiastical, were 
afterwards execmted by virtue of this law. 

The sudden and harsh innovations made by Henry in 
religion, as to which every artifice, of oonceabnent and 
delay is required, his destruction of venerable establish- 
ments, his tyranny over the recesses of. the conscience, 
J^5i> excited so dangerous a rebellion in the north of England 

V. • '^- '^'^^ that his own general,TEe diike of Norfolk, thought it 

absolutely necessary to employ measures of conciliation.** 

6 [25 H. 8, c 22. This is not acca- veral others, suffered death on this con- 
rately stated. This act does not make stmction. See this fuUy explained in 
it treason to deny the ecclesiastical su- . the 27th yolnme of the ArduBologla, by 
premacy, which is not hinted in any part Mr. Brace. 1845.] 
of it ; but malces a refusal to take the h Several letters that passed between 
oath to maintain the succession in the the council and duke of Norfolk (Hard- 
issue of the king's marriage with Anne wicke State Peepers, i. 28. &&) tend to 
Boleyn mifprition of treason ; and on this confirm what some historians have hinted. 
More and Fisher, who scrupled the pre> that he was suspected of leaning too 
amble to the oath, denying the pope's fiivourably towards the rebels. The king 
right of dispensation, thoi:^ they would was most unwilling to grant a tree par- 
have sworn to the succession itself, as a don. Norfolk is told, " If yon could, by 
legislative enactment, were convicted and any good means or possible dexterity, 
imprisoned. But a subsequent statute, reserve a very few persons for punisli- 
26 H. 8, c 13, made it high treason to moits, you should assuredly administer 
wish by words to deprive the Idng of his the greatest pleasure to his highness that 
title, name, or dignity ; and the appella- could be imagined, and much in the same 
tion Supreme Head being part of this advance your own honour."— P. 32. He 
title, not onty More and Fisher, but se- must have thought himself in 'danger 
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The insnrgents laid down their arms on an unconditional 
promise oi amnesty. Bnt another rising having occurred 
in a different quarter, the king made use of this pretext 
to put to death some persons of superior rank, who, 
though they had, voluntarily or by compulsion, partaken 
in the first rebellion, had no concern in the second, and 
to let loose military law upon their followers. Nor was 
his Tengeance confined to those who had evidently been 
guilty (S these tumults. It is, indeed, unreasonable to 
deny that there might be, nay, there probably were, 
some real conspiratore among those who suffered on the 
scaffolds of Henry. Yet in the proceedings against the 
countess of Salisbury, an aged woman, but obnoxious as 
the daughter of the duke of Clarence and mother of 
£egin{dd Pole, an. active instrument of the pope in fo- 
menting rebellion,* against the abbots of Beading and 
Glastonbury, and others who were implicated in'chaiges 
of treason at this period, we fiud so much haste, such 
neglect of judicial foims, and so bloodthirsty a deter- 
mination to obtain convictions, that we are. naturally 
tempted to reckon lliem among the victims of revenge or 
rapacity. 

It was probably during these prosecutions that Crom- 
well, a man not destitute of liberal qualities, but 
who is liable to the one great reproach of hav- "^* 
ing obeyed too implicitly a master whose commands 
were crimes, inquired of the judges whether, if par- 
liament should condemn a man to die for treason without 
hearing him, the attainder could ever be dii^ pute^ . They 
answered that itwas a dangerous Question, and that par- 

frcnn some of these letters which indicate severities towards the monasteries in that 

the king's distrust of him. He had re- j;>art of England, 

commended the employment of men of i Pole, at his own solicitation, was 

hi^ rank as lords of the marches, instead appointed legate to the Low Countries in 

of ^e rather inferior persons whom the 1537, with the sole otject ot keeping alive 

king had lately chosen. This called down the flame of the northern rebellion, and 

on him rather a warm reprimand (p. 39); excitic^ foreign powers, as well as the 

Ibr it was the natural policy of a despotic English nation, to restore religion by 

court to restrain the ascendency of great force, if not to dethrone Henry. It isdiffi- 

finmilies ; nor were there wanting very cult not to suspect that he was influenced 

good reasons for this, even if the public by ambitious views in a proceeding so 

wea:i had been the sole otfject of Henry's treasonable, and so Uttle in conformity 

coimciL See also, for the sutject of this with his polished manners and temperate 

note, the State Papers Hen. 8, p. 618 life. Phillips, his able and artftil bio- 

et alibi. They contain a good deal of in- grapher, both proves and glories in tiie 

tere^ting matter as to the northern rebel- treason. life of Pole, sect 3. 
lion, which gave Henry a pretext for great 
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, liament should rather set an example to inferior courts 

' by proceeding according to justice. But bemg pressed 

to reply by the king's express commandment, they said 

(that an attainder in parliament^ whether the pariy had 
been heard or not in his defence, could never be reversed 
in a court of law. No proceedings, it is said, took place 
against the person intended, nor is it known who he 
was.^ But men prone to remark all that seems an ap- 
propriate retribution of Providence, took notice that he 
who had thus solicited the interpreters of the law to 
sanction such a violation of natural justice, was himself 
its earliest example. In the apparent zenith of fiekvour 
this able and feithfiil minister, the king's vicegerent in 
his ecclesiastical supremacy, and recently created ^ailoL 
J^ssex, fell so suddenly, and so totally without offence, 
that it has perplexed some writers to assign the cause. 

I But there seems little doubt that Henry's dissatisfiBtction 
with his fourth wife, Anne of Cleves, whom Cromwell 
I had recommended, alienated his selfish temper, and in- 
clined his ear to the whisperings of those courtiers who 
abhorred the favourite and his measures. An act attaint- 
ing him of treason and heresy was hurried through par- 
liament, without hearing him in his defence." The 
charges, indeed, were so ungrounded that had he be^n 
permitted to refute them, his condemnation, though not 
less certain, might, perhaps, have caused more shame. 
This precedent of sentencing men unheard, by means of 

k Coke's 4th Institate, 37. It is how- sentium ooDce«a, nemitie discrepante, 
ever said hy lord Herbert and others, expedita est*' And at the close of the 
.that the countess of Salisbury and the session we find a still more remarkable 
marchioness of Exeter were not heard in testimony to the unanimity of parliament 
their defence. The acts of attainder in the foUowiiq; words: '*Hoc animad- 
against them were certainly hurried vertendum est, quod in hAc sessione cum 
through parliament; but whether with- proceresdarent8uffragia,etdicereut sen- 
out hearing the parties does not ^>pear. tentias super actibus predictis, ea erat 

™ Burnet observes, that Cranmer was concordia et sententiarum conformltaStUt 

absent the first day the bill was read, ringuli iis et eorum singulis assenserint, 

17th June, 1640; and by his silence nemine discrepante. Thomas de Soule- 

leaves the reader to infer that he was mont» Cleric Parliamentorum." As tu 

so likewise on 19th June, when it was therefore as entries on the Journals are 

read a second and third time. But this, evidence, Cranmer was placed in the 

I fear, cannot be asserted. He is marked poinftal and humiliating predicament of 

in the Journal as present aa the latter voting for the death of his innocent friend, 

day; and there is the following entry: Hehadgoneasforashedaredin^tii^; 

** Hodie lecta est pro secundo et tertio, a letter to Henry, which might be con. 

billa attincturae Tbomce Comitis Essex, slrued^^nto an apology for Cromwell, 

et communi omnium procerum tunc prsd- thoii|;h it was Aill agmudi so for himself, j 
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an act of attainder, was followed in the case of Dr. 
Barnes, bnmed not long afterwards for heresy. 

The duke of Norfolk had been throughout Henry's 
reign one of his most confidential ministers. Dnkeof 
But as the king approached his end, an inordi- Norfolk. 
nate jealousy of great men rather than mere caprice 
appears to have prompted the resolution of destroying 
the most conspicuous- family in England. Norfolk's son, 
too, the earl of Surrey, though long a faTourite with the 
king, possessed more talents and renown, as well as a 
more haughty spirit, than were compatible with his 
safety. A strong party at court had always been hostile 
to the duke of Norfolk; and his ruin was attributed 
especially to the influence of the two Seymours. No 
accusations could be more futile than those which suf- 
ficed to take away the life of the noblest and most accom- 
plished man in England. Surrey' s treason seems to have 
consisted chiefly in quartering the royal arms in his 
escutcheon ; and this false heraldiy, if such it were, must 
have been considered as evidence of meditating the king's 
death. His fia,ther ignominiously confessed the charges 
against himself, in a vain hope of mercy from one who 
knew not what it meant. An act of attainder (for both 
houses of parliament were commonly made accessary to 
the legal murders of this reign) was passed with much 
haste, and perhaps irregularly; but Henry's demise 
ensuing at the instant prevented the execution of Nor- 
folk. Continuing in prison during Edward's reign, he' 
yust survived to be released and restored in blood under 
Mary. 

Among the victims of this monarch's ferociiy, as we 
bestow most of our admiration on Sir Thomas j^,me 
More, so we reserve our greatest pity for Anne Boieyn. 
Boleyn. Few, very few, have in any age hesitated to 
admit her innocence.'^ But her discretion was by no 



( 



■^ Burnet has taken much pains with 
the 8al]dect,< and set her innocence in a 
veiy dear light :— i. 197, and iii. 1 14. See 
also Stiype, i. 280, and Ellis's Letters, 
IL 62. But Anne had all the fidlings of 
a vain, weak woman raised suddenly to 
greatness. 8be behaved with unamiable 
vindictiveness towards Wolsey, and per- 
haps (but this worst charge is not folly 
authenticated) exasperated the king 



against More. A remarlcable passage in 
Cavendish's life of Wolsey, p. 103, edit 
1667, strongly diq>Iays her indiscretion. 

A late writer, whose acnteness and in- 
dustry would raise him to a very respect- 
able place among our historians if he 
could have repressed the inveterate par- 
tiality of his profeBsi<m, has used every 
oblique artifice to lead his readers into a 
belief of Anne Bolejm's guilt, while he 
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means sufficient to preserve her steps on that dizzy 
height, which she had ascended with more eager ambi- 
tion than feminine delicacy could approve. Henry was 
probably qnicksighted enough to perceive that he did 
not possess her afiections, and his own were soon trans- 
ferred to another object. Nothing in this detestable 
reign is \70rse than her trial. She was indicted, partly 
upon the statute of Edward III., which, by a just though 
rather techniccd construction, has been held to extend 
the guilt of treason to an adulterous queen as well as 
to her paramour, and partly on the recent law for pre- 
servation of . the succession, which attached the same 
penalties to anything done or said in slander of the 
king's issue. Her levities in discourse were brought 
within tills strange aot by a still more strange interpre- 
tation. Nor was the wounded pride of the king content 
with her death. Under the fear, as is most likely, of a 
more cruel punishment, which the law affixed to her 
offence, Anne was induoed to confess a pre-contract with 
Lord Percy, on which her marriage with the king was 

affects to hold the balance, and itate both woman, &UJng a yiotim to the kitrigoes 

sides of the question without determin- of a religious fiction." He well knows 

ing it Thus he repeats what he must that he could not have done so without 

have known to be the strange and ex* contradicting the tenor of his entire woik, 

travaguit lies of Sanders about her birth ; without ceasing, as it were, to be himself, 

without vouching for them Indeed, but All the rest of this note is a pretended 

without any reprobation of their absurd balancing of evidence, in the style of a 

malignity. Lingard's Hist of England, Ju(^e who can hardly bear to put for a 

vi. 153, (8V0. edit) Thus he intimates moment the poaslbiUty of a prisoner's 

that '* the records of her trial and con- innocence. 

viction have perished, perhaps by the I regret very much to be compelled to 
hands of those who respected her me- add the name of Mr. Sharon Turner to 
moiy," p. 316, though the evidence is tboee who have countenanced the sup- 
given by Burnet, and the record (in the position of Anne Boleyn's guilt But^ 
technical sense) of a trial contains no- Hr. Turner, a most worthy and pains- 
thing firom which a party's guilt or in- taking man, to whose earlier writings 
nocence can be inferred. Thus he says our literature is much indebted, has, in 
that those who were executed on the his history of Henry VIII., gcnie upon 
same chai^ with the queen, neither ad- the strange principle of exalting that 
mitted nor denied the offence for which tyrant's repiitation at the expense of 
they suffered; thou^^ the best informed every one of his victims, to whatever 
writers assert that Norris constantly de- party they may have belonged. Odit 
Glared the queen's innocence and his damnaiot. Perhaps he is the first, and 
own. will be the last, who has defended the 
Dr. lingard can hardly be thought attainder of Sir Thomas More. A verdict 
serious when he takes credit to himself, of a Jury, an assertion of a statesman, a 
in the commencement of a note at the recital of an act of parliament are, witb 
end of the same volume, for "not len- him, satisfoctory proofs of the mostim- 
dering his book more interesting by re- probable accusations against the most 
presenting herasaninnocent and injured- blameless character. 
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annulled by an ecclesiastical sentence, withont awaiting 
its certain dissolution by the axe.** Henry seems to 
have thought his honour too much sullied by the in- 
fidelity of a lawful wife. But for this destiny he was 
yet reserved. I shall not impute to him as an act of 
tyranny the execution of Catherine Howard, since it 
appears probable that the licentious habits of that young 
woman had continued after her marriage ; ^ and though 
we might not in. general applaud the vengeance of a 
husband who should put a guilty wife to death, it could 
not be expected that Henry VIII. should lose so reason- 
able an opportunity of shedding blood.** It was after 
the execution of this fifth wife that the celebrated law 
was enacted, whereby any woman whom the king should 
marry as a virgin incurred the penalties^ofta;eason if she 
did not previously reveal any failingsTEat ""BSd dis- 
qualified her for the service of Diana.' 

° The lords pronoanced a singular others who sufifered with her, another of 
sentence, that she should be burned or Henry's murders. There is too much 
beheaded at the king's pleasure. Burnet appearance that Cranmer, by the king's 
says, the judges complaiued of this as order, promised that her life should be 
unprecedented. Perhaps in strictness the spared, with a view of obtaining a con- 
king's right to alter a sentence is ques- fession of a pre-contract with Derham. 
tionable ; or rather would be so, If a few — 1845.] 

precedents were out of the way. In high 1 It is often difficult to understand 

treason committed by a man, the be- the grounds of a parliamentary attainder, 

heading was part of the sentence, and for which any kind of evidence was 

the king only remitted the more cruel thought sufficient; and the strongest 

preliminaries. Women, till 1791, were proofs against Catherine Howard un- 

condemned to be burned. But the two doubtedly related to her behaviour be- 

queens of Henry, the countess of Sails- fore marriage, which could be no legal 

bury, lady Kochford, lady Jane Grey, crime. But some of the depositions ex- 

and, in later times, Mrs. lisle were be- tend farther. 

headed. Poor Mrs. Gaunt was not thought Dr. Lingard has made a curious ob- 
noble enough to be rescued from the fire, servation on this case : " A plot was 
In felony, where beheading is no part woven by the industry of the reformers, 
of the sentence, it has been substituted which bnmght the young queen to the 
by the king's warrant in the cases of scafTold, and weakened the ascendency of 
the duke of Somerset and lord Audley. the- reigning party."— p. 407. This is a 
I know not why the latter obtained very strange assertion ; for he proceeds 
this favour ; for it had been refused to admit her ante-nuptial guilt, which 
to lord Stourton, hanged for murder indeed she is well known to have con- 
under Mary, as it was afterwards to fessed, and does not give the slightest 
Earl Ferrers. proof of any plot Yet he adds, speaking 

P [The letters published in State of the queen and lady Rochford, " I fear 

Papers, temp. Henry 8, vol. i. p. 689 [i. e. wish to insinuate] both were sacri- 

et post, by no means increase this pro- ficed to the manes of Anne Boleyn." 

babill^; Catherine Howard's post-nup- ' Stat. 26 H. 8, c. 13. 

tial guilt must remain very questionable, It may be here observed, that the act 

which makes her execution, and that of attainting Catherine Howard of treason 

VOL. I. D 
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These parliamentary attainders, being intended rather 
Preah ^^ judicial than legislative proceedings, were 

statates violations of reason and justice in the applica- 
JSSSl'Sr tion of law. But many general enactments of 
^rfiaaaa, this reign bear the same character of servility. 
New political offences were created in every parliament, 
against which the severest penalties were denounced. 
The nation had scarcely time to rejoice in the termination 
of those long debates between Ihe houses of York and 
Lancaster, when the king's divorce, and the consequent 
illegitimacy of his eldest daughter, laid open the suc- 
cession to fresh questions. It was needlessly unnatural 
and unjust to bastardize the princess Mary, whose title 
ought rather to have had the confirmation of parliament. 
But Henry, who would have deemed so moderate a 
proceeding injurious to his cause in the eyes of Europe, 
and a sort of concession to the adversaries of the divorce, 
procured an act settling the crown on his children by 
Anne or any subsequent wife. Any persoi; disputing the 
lawfulness of the king*s second marriage might, by the 
sort of construction that would be put on this act, 
become liable to the penalties of treason. In two years 
more this very marriage was annulled by sentence ; and 
it would, perhaps, have been treasonable to assert the 
princess Elizabeth's legitimacy. The same punishment 
was enacted against such as should marry without 
licence under the great seal, or have a criminal intei^ 
course with, any of the king's children ** lawfully bom, 
or otherwise commonly reputed to be his children, or 
his sister, atmt, or niece." • 

Heniy's two divorces had created an uncertainty as 
ArtriTtoir ^^ *^® ^"^® ^^ succession, which parliament 
P«)cSSr endeavoured to remove, not by such cpnstitu- 
force oJ* tional provisions in concurrence with the crown 
lA^- as might define the course of inheritance, 

but by enabling the king, on failure of issue by Jane 
Seymour, or any other lawful wife, to make over and 
bequeath the ^ngdom to any persons at his pleasure, 

proceeds to declare fhatthe king's assent may he presumed, UierefeTe, to l)e fhe 

to bills by commission under the great earliest instance of the king's passing 

seal is as valid as if he were personally bills in this manner, 

present, any custom or use to theomtrary ' 28 H. 8, & 18. 
notwithstanding. 33 H. 8, c. 21. This 
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not even reserving a preference to the descendants 
of former soverei^is.' By a subsequent statute, the 
princesses Mary and Elizabeth were nominated in the 
entail, afl:er the king's male issue, subject, however, to 
such conditions as he should declare, by non-compliance 
with which their right was to cease." This act still left 
it in his power to limit the remainder at his discretion. 
In execution of this authority, he ^fi3d§6d the cro^ , 
upon failure of issue from his three childfen, to tfie 
heirs of the body of Mary duchess of Suffolk, the 
younger of his two sisters ; postponing at least, if not 
excluding, the royal family of Scotland, descended from 
his elder sister Margaret. In surrendering the regular 
laws of the monarchy to one man's caprice, this parlia- 
ment became accessory, so far as in it lay, to dispositions 
which might eventually have kindled the flames of civil 
war. But it seemed to aim at inflicting a still deeper 
injury on future generations, in enactin g that a king, I 
after he should have attained the age of twenty-four I 
years, might repe^ ftuy qtAtut^ made since his accession.' i 
Such a provision not only tended to annihilate the 
authoriiy of a regency, and to expose the kingdom to a 
sort of anarchical confusion during its continuance, but 
seemed to prepare the way for a more absolute power of 
abrogating all acts of the legislature. Three years after- \ 
wards it was enacted that prQclamati<m s made by the | 
king and council, under penalty of fine and imprison* 1 
ment, should have the force of statutes, so that they 1 
should not be prejudicial to, any person's inheritance, \ 
offices, liberties, goods and clmttels, or infringe the 1 
established laws. This has been often noticed as an 
instance of servile compliance. It is, however, a striking 
testimony to the free constitution it infringed, and demon- 
strates that the prerogative could not soar to the heights 
it aimed at, till thus imped by the perfidious hand of 
parliament. It is also to be observed, that the power 
given to the king's proclamations is considerably 
limited.'' 

t 28 H. 8, c. 7. oepiions had been taken to some of the 

" 35 H. 8, <x 1. king's ecclesiastical proclamations, which 

*■ 28 H. 8, c. 17. altered laws, and laid taxes on spiritual 

7 31 H. 8, c. 8. Burnet, i 263, ex- persons. He Justly observes that the re* 

plains the orkdn of this act. Great ex-' strlctions contained in it gave great power 

d2 
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A goyeminent administered with so frequent violations 
not only of the chartered privileges of E^iglishmen, but 
of those still more sacred rights which natural law 
has established, must have been regarded, one would 
imagine, with just abhorrence, and earnest longings for 
a change. Yet contemporary authorities by no means 
answer to this expectation. Some mention Henry after 
his death in language of eulogy ; and, if we except those 
whom attachment to the ancient religion had inspired 
with hatred towards his memory, very few appear to 
have been aware that his name would descend to posterity 
among those of the many tyrants and oppressors of 
innocence, whom the wrath of Heaven has raised 
up, and ihe servility of men has endured. I do not 
indeed believe that he had really conciliated his 
people's affection. That perfect fear which attended 

' him must have cast out love. But he had a few qualities 
that deserve esteem, and several which a nation is 
pleased to behold in a sovereign. He wanted, or at 
least did not manifest in any eminent degree, one usual 
vice of tyrants, dissimulation : h is manners were affab le, 
and hjs^te mper gener ous. ThoughTiis schemes of foreign 
policy were not veryHsagacious, and h is ware , either 
with France or Scotland, productive ^f no material 
advantage, they were unifimniy successful, and retrieved 
the honour of the English name^^ But the main cause of 

/ the reverence with which our forefBithers cherished this 
king's memory was the share he had taken in the Re- 

! formation. They saw in him, not indeed the proselyte 

\ of their faith, but the subverter of their enemies' power, 
the avenging minister of Heaven, by whose giant arm 

to the Judges, who had the power of ex- clause protecting all persons, as men* 
pounding in their hands. The preamble tioned. in their inheritance or other pro- 
is full as offensive as the body of the act ; perty, proceeds, " nor shall by virtue of 
reciting the contempt and disobedience the said act suffer any pains of death." 
of the king's proclamations by some But an exceptimi is afterwards made for 
" who did not consider tohat a king by *' such persons whidi shall offend against 
hU royai pourer might do," which, if it any proclamation to be made by the 
continued, would tend to the disobe- king's highness, his heirs or successors, 
dience of the laws of God, and the dis- for or concerning any kind of heresies 
honour of the king's mi^esty." who might against Christian doctrine." Thus it 
full ill bear it," he See this act at seems that the king claimed a power t<* 
lengthinlhegreatedltionof the statutes, declare heresy by proclamatioQ, under 
There was one singular provision : the penalty of death. 
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the chain of superstition had been broken, and the prison 
gates burst asunder.' 

The ill-assorted body of councillors who exercised the 
functions of regency by Henry's testament 
were sensible that they had not sinews to wield ment^f Ed- 
his iron sceptre, and that some sacrifice must wardVL'B 
be made to a nation exasperated as well as ^^^ ^^ 
overawed by the violent measures of his reign. In the I 
first session, accordingly, of Edward^ parliament, the i 
new treasons and felonies which had been created to 
please his father's sanguinary disposition were at once 
abrogated.' 

The statute of Edward III. became again the standard \ 
of high treason, except that the denial of the king's 1 
supremacy was still liable to its penalties. The same 
act, which relieves the subject from these terrors, con- 
tains also a repeal of that which had given legislative 
validity to the king's profilaDiatiDus. These provisions 
appear like an elastic recoil of Ihe constitution after the 
extraordinary pressure of that despotic reign. But, how- 
ever they may indicate the temper of parliament, we 
must consider them but as an unwilling and insincere 
compliance on the part of the government. Henry, too 
arrogant to dissemble with his subjects, had stamped the 
law itself with the print of his despotism. The more 
wily courtiers of Edward's council deemed it less ob- 
noxious to violate than to new-mould the constitution. 
For, although proclamati ons had no longer the legal 
character of statutes, we find several during Edward's 
reign enforced by penalty of fine and imprisonment. 
Many of the ecclesiastical changes were first established 

* Gray has finely glanced at this bright to the king's supremaey. p. 351 . 
point of Henry's diaracter, in that bean- After all, Henry was every whit as* 
tiful stanza where he has made the good a king and man as Francis T., whom 
founders of Cambridge pass before our there are still some, on the other side of 
eyes, like shadows over a magic glass : the Channel, servile enough to extol ; not 

in the least more tyrannical and san< 



m^ *te'S^e'bS2'«f Rome. ^l'^- ^ " »»"»' «"«^ *^"^ "» 

neighbours. 

In a poet, this was a fair employment * i Edw. 6, c 12. By this act it is > 

of his art ; but the partiality of Burnet provided that a lord of parliament shall > 

towards Henry VIII. is less warrantable ; have the benefit of clei^ though he can- / 

and he should have blushed to excuse, not read. Sect. 14. Yet one can hardly 

by absurd and unworthy sophistry, the believe that this provision was necessary 

punishment of those who refused to swear at so late an era. 
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I by no other authority, though affcerwaxds sanctioned by 
parliament. Bates were thus fixed for the price of pro- 
visions ; bad money was cried down, with penalties on 
those who should buy it under a certain value, and the 
^ melting of the current coin prohibited on pain of for- 
feiture.'* Some of these might possibly have a sanction 
from precedent, and from the acknowledged prerogative 
of the crown in regulating the coin. But no legal apology 
can be made for a proclamation in April, 1549, ad^essed 
to all 'justices of the peace, enjoining them to arrest 
sowers and tellers abroad of vain and forged tales and 
lies, and to commit them to the galleys, there to row in 
chains as slaves during the king's pleasure." One would 
imagine that the late statute had been repealed, as too 
far restraining the royal power, rather than as giving it 
an unconstitutional extension. 

It soon became evident that if the new administration 
Attainder ^^^ ^^* ^ully imbibed the sanguiaaiy spirit of 
of lord their late master, they were as little scrupulous 
Seymour. ^ bending the rules of law and justice to their 
purpose in cases of treason. The duke of Somerset, 
nominated by Henry as one only of his s^een execiitors, 
obtained almost immediately afterwards a patent from 
/ the young king, constituting him sole regegt under the 
/ name of protector, with the assistance, inileed, of the 
I rest as his councillors, but with the power of adding any 
\ others to their number. Conscious of his own usurpa- 
tion, it was -natural for Somerset to dread the aspiring 
views of others ; nor was it long before he discovered a 
rival in his brother, lord Seymour, of Sudeley, whom, 

b 2 Strype, 147, 341. 491. this realm. &c., and asked if they would 

* Id. 149. Dr. Lingard has remarked serve him and assent to his coronation, 

, an Important change in the coronation as by their duty of allegiance they were 

ceremony of Edward VI. Formerly the bound to do. All this was before the oath, 

king had taken an oath to preserve the 2 Burnet, Appendix, p. 93. 

liberties of the realm, and especially those Few will pretend that the coronation, 

granted by Edward the Confessor, &c., or the coronation oath, was essential to 

before the people were asked whether the legal succession of the crown, or the 

they would consent to have him as their exercise of its prerogatives. But this 

king. See the form observed at Richard alteration in the form is a curious proof 

the Second's coronation in Rymer, vii. of thO'Solicitude di^layed by the Tudors. 

158. But at Edward's coronation the as it was much more by the next family, 

, archbishop presented the king to the to suppress every recollection that could 

people, as rightful and undoubted in- make their sovereignty appear to be of 

heritor by the laws of God and man to popular origin, 
the royal dignity and crown imperial of 
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according to the policy of that age, he thonght it neces- ^ 
sary to destrOTjbj^ bill of atte inder. Seymour was ^ t/ hv<m>«.«' 
apparentlylrSangerous and tmpriiicipled man ; he had 
courted the favour of the young king by small presents 
of money, and appears beyond question to have enter- 
tained a hope of ^nying the princess Elizabeth, who 
had lived much in his house during his shoi^ union with 
the queen dowager. It was surmised that this lady had 
been poisoned to make room for a still nobler consort.^ 
But in this there could be no treason ; and it is not 
likely that any evidence was given which could have 
brought him within the statute of Edward III. In this 
prosecution against lord Seymour it was thought expe« ^. 
dient to follow the very worst of Henry's precedents, 1 
by not hearing the accused in his defence. The bill J 
passed through the upper house, the natural guardian of 
a peer's life and honour, without one dissenting voice. 
The commons addressed the king that they might hear >/ 
the witnesses, and also the accused. It was answered 
th9*t the king did not think it necessary for them to hear 
the latter ; but that those who had given their deposi- 
tions before the lords might repeat their evidence before 
the lower house. It rather appears that the commons 
did not insist on this any farther ; but the biU of at- , 
tainder was carried with a few negative voices.* How ' , 
striking a pictui'e it affords of the sixteenth century, to \ I 
behold the popular and well-natured duke of Somerset, 
more estimable at least than any other statesman em- . 
ployed under Edward, not only promoting this unjust . 
condemnation of his broiher . but signing the warrant / 
under which he was beheaded ! 

But it was more easy to crush a single competitor than 

d Haynes's State Papers contain many absurd exaggeration, in the articles 
carious proofs of the incipient amonr against lord Seymour, that, had the 
between lord Seymoccr and Elizabeth, former proved immediately with child 
and show much indecent fiunlliarity on after her marriage with him, it might 
one side, with a little childish coqnetry have passed for the king's. This' mar- 
on the other. These documents also riage, however, did not take place before 
rather tend to confirm the story of our June, Henry having died in January, 
elder historians, which I have found Ellis's Letters, ii. 160. 
attested by foreign writers of that age • JoumaJs, Feb. 2Y, March 4, 1548-9. 
(thou|^ Burnet has tlirown doubts upon From these I am led to doubt whether the 
it), that some differences between the commons actuallylieard witnesses against 
queen-dowager and the duchess of So* Seymour, which Burnet and Strype have 
meiset aggravated at least those of their taken for granted. 
hoBbands. P. 61, 68. It is alleged with 
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to keep in subjection the subtle and daring spirits 
trained in Henry's councils, and jealous of ^he 
of duke of usurpation of an equal. The protector, attribut- 
Someraet ^j^g ^^g gucccss, as is usual with men in power, 
rather to skill than fortune, and confident in the two 
frailest supports that a minister can have, the favour of 
a child and of the lower people, was stripped of his 
authority within a few months after the execution of 
lord Seymour, by a confederacy which he had neither 
the discretion to prevent nor the firmness to resist. 
Though from this time but a secondary character upon 
v^ the public stage, he was so near the throne as io keep 
alive the suspicions of the duke of Northumberland, who, 
with no ostensible title, had become not less absolute 
than himself. It is not improbable that Somerset was 
innocent of the charge imputed to him, namely, a con- 
spiracy to murder some of the privy councillors, which 
had been erected into felony by a recent statute ; but the 
evidence, though it may have been false, does not seem 
legally insufficient. He demanded on his trial to be 
confronted with the witnesses, a favour rarely granted 
in that age to state criminals, and which he could not 
very decently solicit after causing his brother to be con- 
demned unheard. Three lords, against whom he was 
charged to have conspired, sat upon his trial ; and it was 
thought a sufficient reply to his complaints of this breach 
of a known principle that no challenge could be allowed 
in the case of a peer. 

From this designing and unscrupulous oligarchy no 
measure conducive to liberly and justice could be ex- 
pected to spring. But among the commons there must 
have been men, although their names have not descended 
to us, who, animated by a purer zeal for these objects, 
perceived on how precarious a thread the life of every 
man was suspended, when the private deposition of one 
suborned witness, unconfronted with the prisoner, could 
suffice to obtain a conviction in cases of treason. In the 
worst period of Edward's reign we find inserted in a bill 
creating some new treasons one of the most important 
constitutional provisions which the annals of the Tudor 
family affi)rd. It is enacted that ** no person shall be 
indicted for any manner of treason except on the testi- 
mony of two lawful witnesses, who shall be brought in 
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person before the acoiised at the time of his trial, to \ 
avow and maintain what they have to say against him, I 
tmless he shall willingly confess the charges."' This 
salutary provision was strengthened, not taken away, as 
some, later judges ventured to assert, by an act in the 
reign of Mary. In a subsequent part of this work I 
shsdl find an opportunity for discussing this important 
branch of constitutional law. 

It seems hardly necessary to mention the momentary 
usurpation _of ladj Jane Grey, foun^Qji. on no yj^^g^^.^ 
py^^f^^^- 9f ^^^^ft wliifih mnTff bft suataojied by of iSys 
a ny argumen t. She certainly did not obtain ^^ 
ttat degree of actual possession which might have shel- 
tered her adherents under the statute of Henry VII. ; 
nor did the duke of Northiunberland allege this excuse 
on his trial, though he set up one of a more technical 
nature, that the great seal was a sufficient protection for 
acts done by its authority.* The reign that immediately 
followed is chiefly remembered as a period of sanguinary 
-persecution ; but though I reserve for the next chapter 
all mention of ecclesiastical disputes, some of Mary's 
proceedings in re-establishing popery belong to the civil 
history of Our constitution. Impatient under the ex- ^ 
istence, for a moment, of rights and usages which she 
abhorred, this bigoted woman anticipated the legal 
authority which her parliament was ready to interpose 
for their abrogation ; the Latin liturgy was restored, the 
married clergy expelled from their livings, and even 
many protestant ministers thrown into prison for no 

f Stat 5 &; 6 Edw. 6, c. 11, s. 12. then to the lady Jane and her heirs mdU ; 

6 Burnet, ii. 243. An act was made then to the heirs male of lady Katharine ; 

to confirm deeds of private persons, dated and in every instance, except Jane, ex- 

during Jane's ten days, concerning which eluding the female herself. Strype's 

some doubt^had arisen. 1 Mary, sess. 2, Cranmer, Append. 164. A late author, 

c. 4. It is said in this statute, " her on consulting the original MS., in the 

highness's most lawful possession was king's handwriting, found that it had 

for a time disturbed and disquieted by been at first written " the lady Jane's 

traitorous rebellion and usurpation." heirs male," but that the wonls " and 

It appears that the young king's orl- her ** had been interlined. Nares's Me- 
ginal intention was to establish a modi- moirs of Lord Burghley, i. 451. Mr. 
fied Salic law, excluding females from Nares does not seem to doubt but that 
the crown, but not their male heirs. In this was done by Edward himself: tlie 
a writing drawn by himself, and entitled change, however, is remarkable, and 
•« My Device for the Succession," it is should probably be ascribed to North- 
entailed on the heirs male of the lady muberland's influence. 
queen, if she have any before his death ; 
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other crime tiian their religion, before any change had 
been made in the established laws.** The queen, in fact, 
and those around her, acted and felt as a legitimate 
government restored after an usurpation, and treated the 
recent statutes as null and invalid. But even in matters 
of temporal government the stretches of prerogative were 
more violent and alarming than during her brother's 
reign. It is due, indeed, to the memory of one who has 
left so odious a name, to remark that Mary was conscien- 
tiously averse to encroach upon what she imderstood to 
be the privileges of her people. A wretched book hav- 
ing been written to exalt her prerogative, on the ridi- 
culous pretence that, as a queen, she was not bound by 
the laws of former kings, she showed it to Gardiner, and 
on his expressing indignation at the sophism, threw it 
herself into the fire. An act passed, however, to settle 
such questions, which declares the queen to have all the 
lawful prerogatives of the crown.' But she was sur- 
rounded by wicked councillors, renegades of every faith, 
and ministers of every tyranny. We must, in candour, 
attribute to their advice her arbitrary measures, though 
not her persecution of heresy, which she counted for 
* virtue. She is said to have extorted loails from the 

^ citizens of London, and others of her subjects.'' This, 
indeed, was not more than had been usual with her pre- 
decessors. But we find one clear i nstance during her 
reign of a duty; upon foreign cloth, imposed without 
assent of parliament ; an encroachment tmpfeceden^d 
since the i^gfi of Hichard II. Several proofe might be 
adduced from records of arbitrary inquests for offences 
and illegal modes of punishment. The torture is, per- y r^. 

-^ haps, more frequently mentioned in her shorTreign than tW 1/I4M 
in all former ages of our history put together, and, pro- 

h Bumet Strype. ill. 50, 68. Carte, for which was afterwards substituted 

290. I doubt whether we have any " during good behaviour." Burnet, App. 

thing in our histcnry more like conquest asY. Collier, 218. 

than the administration of 1653. The i Bumet, ii. 2f 8. Stat 1 Maiy, sees. 3, 

queen, in the month only of October, c 1. Dr. Lingard rather strangely tells 

presented to 256 livings, restoring all this stoiy on the authority of fother 

those turned out under the acts of uni- Persons, yrhcaax his readers probably do 

formity. Yet the deprivation of the not esteem quite as much as he does. If 

bishops might be justified probably by he had.attended to Bumet, he would have 

the terms of the commiasiiMi they had found a more sufficient voucher, 

taken out in Edward's reign,, to hold ^ Carte, 330. 
their sees during the king's pleasure, 
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'^ Haynes, 195. Burnet, il Appendix, 
256. iii. 243. 

^ Burnet, ii. 347. Collier, ii. 404, and 
IJxigurd, vii. 266 (who, hy the way, con- 
founds this commiflsion with something 
different two years earlier), will not hear 
of this allusion to the inquisition. But 
Burnet has said nothing that is not per- 
fectly Just. 

» Strype, ill. 469. 

P See Stafford's proclamation from 
Scarborouf^ castle, Strype, iiL Appendix, 
No. Yl. It contains no allusion to re- 
ligion, both parties being weary of Mary's 
Spanish counsels. The important letters 
of NoaiUes, the French ambassador, to 
which Oarte had access, and which have 
rince been printed, have afforded infonna- 
tion to Dr. Lingard, and, with those of 






bably from tliat imitatioii of foreign governments, which 
contributed not a little to deface our constitution in the 
sixteenth century, seems deliberately to have been intro- 
duced as part of the process in those dark and uncon- 
trolled tribunals which investigated offences against the 
state."' A Qo mmission^ issued in 1557, authorising the 
persons named in it to inquire, by any means they could 
devise, into charges of heresy or other religious offences, 
and in some instances to punish the guilty, in others of 
a graver nature to remit lliem to their or£naries, seems 
(as Burnet has well observed) to have been meant as a 
preliminary step to bringing in the inquisition. It was 
at least the germ of the high-commission court in the 
next reign.** One proclamation in the last year of her 
inauspicious administration may be deemed a flight of 
tyranny beyond her father's example, which, after de- 
nouncing the importation of books filled with heresy and 
treason from beyond sea, proceeds to declare that who- 
ever should be found to have such books in his pos- 
session should be reputed and taken for a rebel, and 
executed according to martial law.** This had been pro- 
voked as well by a violent libel written at Geneva by 
Goodman, a refugee, exciting the people to dethrone the 
queen, as by the recent attempt of one Stafford, a de- 
scendant of the house of Buckingham, who, having I 
landed with a small force at Scarborough, had vainly | 
hoped that the general disaffection would enable him to 
overthrow her government.'^ 



the fanperial ambassador, Renard. which 
I have not had an opportunity of seeing, 
throw much light on this reign. They 
certainly appear to Justify the restraint 
put on ^^i^^beth, who, if not herself 
privy to the conspiracies planned in her 
behalf (yrhich is, however, very probable), 
was at least too dangerous to be left 
at Uberty. NoaiUes intrigued with the 
malecontents, and instigated the rebellion 
of Wyatt, of which Dr. Lingard gives a 
very interestii^ accoimt Carte, indeed, 
differs from him in many of these cir- 
cumstances, though writing from the 
same source, and particularly denies that 
NoaiUes gave any encouragement to 
Wyatt It is, however, evident from the 
tenor of his despatches that he had gone 
great lengths in fomenting the discou* 



\ 
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Notwithstanding, however, thiB apparently uncon- 

/ trolled career of power, it is certain that the childre n 

1 of Heniy VIIL did not preserve his almost absolute 

dominion over parliament. I have only met 

The house ■'•,■1 • x " • i.* ■*• i_ aa. 

of com- With one instance in his reign where the com- 
mons re- mons refused to pass a bill recommended by 

covers part , ^j^, ^ . - ^oo u a 

of its in- the crown. This was m 1532; but so imques- 
powCT fn* tionable were the legislative rights of parlia- 
thesetwo mcnt, that, although much displeased, even 
reigns. Heniy was forced to yield.'* We find several 
/ instances during the reign of Edward, oud still more in 
^ I that of Mary, where the commons rejected bills sent 
I down fix)m the upper houseT aiid" though lEEere was 
^ always a majority of peers for the government, yet the 
dissent of no small number is frequently recorded in the 
, former reign. Thus the commons not only threw out a 
bill creating several new treasons, and substituted one 
of a more moderate nature, with that memorable clause 
for two witnesses to be produced in open court, which I 
have already mentioned;' but rejected one attainting 
Tunstal bishop of Durham for misprision of treason, and 
were hardly brought to grant a subsidy.* Their conduct 
in the two former instances, and probably in the third, 
must be attributed to the indignation that was generally 
felt at the usurped power of Northumberland, and the 
untimely fate of Somerset. Several cases of similar un- 
willingness to go along with court measures occurred 
^ under Mary. She dissolved, in fact, her two first par- 
liaments on this account. But the third was far from 
^ obsequious, and rejected several of her favourite bills.* 

tent, and was evidently desirous of the <l Burnet, i. 111. The king refused 

success of the insurrection, iiL 36, 43, &c. his assent to a bill which had passed both 

This critical state of the government may houses, but apparently not of a political 

furnish the usual excuse for its rigour, nature. Lords' Journals, p. 162. 

But its unpopularity was brought on by *" Burnet, 190. 

Mary's breach of her word as to religion, ' Id. 195, 216. This was the par- 
' and still more by her obstinacy in form- liament, in order to secure favourable 
ing her union with Philip against the elections for which the council had writ- 
general voice of the nation, and the ten letters to the sheriffs. These do not 
opposition of Gardiner ; who, however, appear to have availed so much as they 
after her resolution was taken, became might hope. 

its strenuous supporter in public For t Carte, 311, 322. Noailles, v. 252. He 

the detestation in which the queen was says that she committed some knights 

held, see the letters of Noailles, passim ; to the Tower for their language in the 

but with some degree of allowance for house. Id. 247. Burnet, p. 324, mentions 

his own antipathy to her. the same. 
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Two reasons principally contributed to this opposition : 
the one, a fear of entailing upon the country those 
numerous exactions of which so many generations had 
complained, by reviving the papal supremacy, and more 
especially of a restoration of abbey lands ; the other, an 
extreme repugnance to the queen's Spanish connection." 
If Mary could have obtained the consent of parliament, 
she would have settled the crown on her husband, and 
sent her sister, perhaps, to the scaffold.* 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the increased 
^ ^t of the common B during these reigns "Z:^;: 
than tne anxiety ol tne court to obtain favour- of the 
able elections. Many ancient boroughs, un- ^Dg^en 
doubtedly, have at no period possessed suffi- "*®^J^ 
cient importance to deserve the elective fran-'^new. 
chise on the score of their riches or population ; ^^^^^^ 
and it is most likely that some temporary interest or 
partiality, which cannot now be traced, first caused a 
writ to be addressed to them. But there is much reason 
to conclude that the councillors of Edward VI., in 
erecting new boroughs, acted upon a deliberate plan 
of strengthening their influence among the commons. 
T wenty-two boro u ghs w ere created or restored in this 
short reign ; some of them, indeed, placeB"of"much con- 
sideration, but not less than seven_injComyall, and 
several others that appear to have been insignificant. 
Mary added fourteen to the number ; and as the same 
course was pursued under Elizabeth, we in fact owe a W H 
great part of that irregularity in our popular representa- 
tion, the advantages or evils of which we need not 
here discuss, less to changes wrought by time, than to \ 
deliberate and not very constitutional policy. Nor did 
the government scruple a direct and avowed interference 

° Burnet, 322. Carte, 296. Noailles pntatione acri, et summo labore fidelium 

says that a third part of the commons in factum est." Lingard, Carte, Fhilips's 

Mary's first parliament was hostile to Life of Pole. Noailles speaks repeatedly 

the repeal of Edward's laws abont re- of the strength of the protestant party, 

ligion, and that the debates lasted a week, and of the enmity which the English 

11.247. The Journals do not mention any nation, as he expressed it, bore to the 

division ; though it is said in Strype, iii. pope. But the aversion to the marriage 

204, that one member, sir Ralph Bagnal, with Philip, and dread of falling under 

refused to concur in the act abolishing the yoke of Spain, were common to both 

the supremacy. The queen, however, in religions, with the exception of a few mere 

her letter to cardinal Pole, says of this big»)t8 to the church of Rome, 

repeal : " quod non sine contentione, dis- * Noailles, vol. v. passim. 
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mth elections. A circular letter of Edward to all the 
sherifiEs commands them to give notice to the freeholders, 
citizens, and burgesses, within their respective counties, 
(< that our pleasure and commandment is, that they shall 
choose and appoint, as nigh as they possibly may, men 
of knowledge and experience within the counties, cities, 
and boroughs ;" but nevertheless, that where the privy 
council should ** recommend men of learning and wisdom, 
in such case their directions be regarded and followed." 
Several persons accordingly were reconmiended by letters 
to the sherifiGs, and elected as knights for different shires ; 
all of whom belonged to the court, or were in places of 
trust about the king.^ It appears probable that persons in 
office formed at all times a very considerable portion of 
the house of commons. Another circular of Mary before 
the parliament of 1554, directing the sheriffs to admonish 
the electors to choose good catiiolics and '* inhabitants, 
as the old laws require," is much less imconstitutional ; 
but the earl of Sussex, one of her most active councillors, 
wrote to the gentlemen of Norfolk, and to the burgesses 
of Yarmouth, requesting them to reserve their voices for 
the person he should name.' There is reason to believe 
that the court, or rather the imperial ambassador, did 
homage to the power of the commons, by presents of 
money, in order to procure their support of the unpopular 
marriage with Philip ;' and if Noailles, the ambassador 
of Henry II., did not make use of the same means to 
thwart the grants of subsidy and other measures of the 
administration, he was at least very active in promising 
the succour of France, and animating the patriotism of 
those imknown leaders of that assembly, who withstood 
the design of a besotted woman and her unprincipled 
councillors to transfer this kingdom under the yoke of 
Spain.* 

It appears to be a very natural inquiry, after beholding 
the course of administration under the Tudor line, by 
what means a government so violent in itself, and so 

J Strype, iL 394. Mary'g oomisellara, the Pagets and AniB- 

s Id. iii. 155. Burnet, U. 228. dels, the most wortUessof mankiDd. We 

* Burnet, ii. 282, 277. are, in fiu^t, ^vatly Indebted to NoaiUes 

b NoaiUes, v. 190. Of the truth of for his spirited activity, which contii- 

this plot there can be no rational groond bated, in a high d^;ree, to secure both 

to doubt ; even Dr. Lingard has nothing the proiestant religion and the national 

to advance against it but the assertion of Jndepmdence of our anoeston. 
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plainly inconsistent with, the aclrnowledged laws, could 
be maintained ; and what had become of that causes of 
English spirit which had not only controlled ^^ *»^ 
such injudicions princes as John and Eichard o?Se^ ^* 
II., but withstood the first and third Edward Sudors. 
in the fiilness of their pride and glory. Not, indeed, 
that the excesses of prerogative had ever been thoroughly 
restrained, or that, if the memorials of earlier ages had 
been as carefully preserved as those of the sixteenth 
century, we might not jk)ssibly find in them equally 
flagrant instances of oppression ; but still the petitions 
of parliament and firequent statutes remain on record, 
beaming witness to our constitutional law, and to the 
energy that gave it birth. There had evidently been a 
retrograde tendency to wards albsolutiB m cinfljchy between n 
tlie reigns of JJ. enry "Vl . and Jle nry'T Tn. Nor could 
this be attributed to the common engme of despotism, a 
military force. For, except the yeomen of the guard, 
fifty in number, and the common servants of the king's 
household, there was not, in time of peace, an a rmed 
IXiaa receivingpay throi^hout England."* A government 
that rided By intimidation was absolutely destitute of 
force to intimidate. Hence risings of the mere com- y]" 
jnonalty were sometimes highly dangerous, and lasted 
much longer than ordinary. A rabble of Comishmen, 
in the reign of Henry VII., headed by a blacksmith, 
marched up from their own county to the subuibs of 
London without resistance. The insurrections of 1526 
in consequence of Wolsey's illegal taxation, those of the 
north ten years afterwards, wherein, indeed, some men 
of higher quality were engaged, and those which broke 
out simultaneously in several counties under Edward VL, 
excited a well-grounded alarm in the country, and in 
the two latter instances were not quelled without much 
time and exertion. The reproach of servility and patient 
acquiescence under usurped power falls not on the 
English people, but on its natural leaders. We have 
seen, indeed, that the house of commons now and then 
gave signs of an independent spirit, and occasioned 

(° Henry VII. first established a band the gendarmerie of France ; but on ac- 

of fifty archers to wait on him. Henry count, probably, of the expense it ooca- 

VIIL had fifty horse-guards, eaeh with sioned, their equipment being too mag- 

an archer, demilance, and oouteiUer, like niflcent, this soon was given up. 
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more trouble, even to Henry VIII., tlian his compliant 
^ i iMcz nobility. They yielded to every mandate of his imperious 
will ; they bent with every breath of his capricious 
humour; they are responsible for the illegal trial, for 
the iniquitous attainder, for the sanguinary statute, for 
the tyranny which they sanctioned by law, and for that 
which they permitted to subsist without law. Nor 
was this selfish and pusillanimous subserviency more 
characteristic of the minions of Henry's favour, the 
Cromwells, the Kiches, the Pagets, the Kussells, and 
the Powletts, than of the representatives of ancient and 
honourable houses, the Howards, the Fitz-Allans, and 
the Talbots. We trace the noble statesmen of those 
reigns concurring in all the inconsistencies of their 
revolutions, supporting all the religions of Henry^ 
Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth ; adjudging the death of 
Somerset to gratify Northimiberland, and of Northumber- 
land to redeem their participation in his fault, setting 
up the usurpation of lady Jane, and abandoning her on 
the first doubt of success, constant only in the rapacious 
acquisition of estates and honours, from whatever source, 
-N*^ and in adherence to the present power. 
. I have noticed in a former work that illegal and 
i '^ \ J- Jurisdiction arbitrary jurisdiction excrciscd by the councij, 
J e *- ^^ o^ ^^ which, in despite of several positive statutes, . 
"~sSf^ continued in a greater or less degree, through 
ciiamber. ^ ^ ^^ period of the Plantagenet family, to de- 
prive the subject, in many criminal charges, of that 
sacred privilege, trial by his peers.*^ This usurped 
jurisdiction, carried much further, and exercised more 
vigorously, was the principal grievance under the 
Tudors ; and the forced submission of our forefathers 
was chiefly owing to the terrors of a tribunal which left 
them secure from no infliction but public execution, or 
actual dispossession of their freeholds. And, though it 
was beyond its direct province to pass sentence on 
capital charges, yet, by iutimiiiatmg^ jurors, it procured 
convictions which it was not aufliorised to pronounce. 
We are naturally astonished at the easiness with which 
verdicts were sometimes given against persons accused 

d View of Middle Ages, ch. 8. I must am secretiun, or privy council of state, and 
here acknowledge that I did not make the the concilium ordinarium, as lord" Hale 
requisite distinction between the concilj- calls it, which alone exercised jurisdiction . 
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of treason, on evidence insufficient to snpx)ort the charge 

in point of law, or in its nature not competent to be 

received, or unworthy of belief. But this is explained 

by the peril that hung over the jury in case of acquittal. / T-^ '^ fi^t%ju, 

"If," says Sir Thomas Smith, in his Treatise on the /J 

Commonwealth of England, *' they do pronounce not "^^i^-^ ^"^ *^ 

guilty upon the prisoner, against whom manifest witness 

is brought in, the prisoner escapeth, but the twelve are 

not only rebuked by the judges, but also threatened of 

punishment, and many times commanded to appear in 

the star-chamber, or before the privy council, for the 

matter. But this threatening chanceth oftener than the 

execution thereof; and the twelve answer with most 

gentle words, they did it according to their consciences, 

and pray the judges to be good unto them ; they did as 

they thought right, and as they accorded all ; and so it 

passeth away for the most part. Yet I have seen in my 

time, but not in the reign of the king now [Elizabeth], 

that an inquest, for pronouncing one not guilty of treason 

contrary to such evidence aa was brought in, were not 

only imprisoned for a space, but a lai^e fine set upon 

their heads, which they were fain to pay; anotiier 

inquest, for acquitting another, beside paying a fine, 

were put to open ignominy and shame. But these 

doings were even then accounted of many for violent, 

tyrannical, and contrary to the liberty and custom of the 

realm of England." • One of the instances to which he 

alludes was probably that of the jury who acquitted 

Sir Nicholas Throckmorton in the second year of Mary. 

He had conducted his own defence with singular 

boldness and dexterity. On delivering their verdict, 

the court committed them to prison. Four, having 

acknowledged their offence, were soon released ; but the 

rest, attempting to justify themselves before the council, 

were sentenced to pay, some a fine of two thousand 

pounds, some of one thousand marks ; a part of which 

seems ultimately to have been remitted.' 

« Commonwealtli of England, book 3, the president and oonndl of the Welsh 
c. 1. The statute 26 H. 8, c. 4, enacts marches. The partiality of Welsh Jurors 
that if a Jury in Wales acquit a felon, was notorious in that age ; and the re- 
contrary to good and pregnant evidence, proach has not quite ceased, 
or otherwise misbehave themselves, the ' State Trials, i. 001. Strype, iL 120. 
Judge may bind them to appear before Inaletter to the Duke of Norfolk (Hard- 

VOL. i. E 
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It IS here to be observed that the council of which we 
,j.j^^^^ have just heard, or, as lord Hale denominates 
the same it (though rather, I believe, for the sake of 
vrta^the distinction than upon any ancient authority), 
erected bjr the king's ordinary coancil, was something dif- 
Henryvli. fgj^jj^ from, the privy council, with which 

several modem writers are apt to confound it ; that is, 
the court of jurisdiction is to be distinguished £rom the 
deliberative body, the advisers of the crown. Every 
privy councillor belonged to the concilium ordinarium ; 
but the chief justices, and perhaps several others who 
sat in the latter (not to mention all temporal and 
spiritual peers, who, in the opinion at least of some, had 
a right of suffrage tiierein), were not necessarily of the 
former body." This cannot be called in question, with- 
out either charging lord Coke, lord Hale, and other 
writers on the subject, with ignorance of what existed 
in their own age, or gratuitously supposing that an 
entirely novel tribunal sprang up in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, under the name of the star-chamber. It has indeed 
been often assumed, that a statute enacted early in the 

wlcke FlApers, i. 46) at fhe time of the oondllo regis; bat neiUier those, not 

Yoricsbire rebellion in 1536, be is di- beingof the king's privy coundU nor any 

rected to question the Jury who had of the rest of the Judges or barons of the 

acquitted a particular person, in order to exchequer, are standing Judges of the 

discover their motive. Norfolk seems to court" But Hudson, in his Treatfae of 

have objected to this for a good reason, the Court of Star-Chamlm, written about 

*Meast the fear thereof might trouble the end of James's reign, inclines to 

others in the like case." But it may not think that all peers had a right of sitting 

be uncandid to ascribe this rather to a in the court of stsr-chamber; there being 

leaning towards the insurgents than a several instances where some who were 

constitutional principle. not of the council of state were present 

8 Hale's Jurisdiction of tiie Lords' and gave Judgment as in the case of Mr. 

House, p. 5. Coke, 4th Inst 65, where Davison, " and how they were complete 

we have the following passage :— " So Judges unsworn, if not by their native 

this court [the court of star-chamber, ss right I cannot comprehend; for sarely 

the concilium was then called,] being the caIling;of them in that case was not 

holden coram rege et oondlio, it is, or made legitimately any act of parliament; 

may be, compounded of three several neither without their rigiht were they 

oouncilB ; that is to say, of the lords and more apt to be Judges than any other in- 

others of his nu^esty's privy council, ferior perscHis in the kingdom; and yet 

always Judges without appointment as I doubt not but it resteth in thft king's 

before it appeareth. 2. The Judges of pleasure to restrain any man fh>m that 

either bench and barons of the exchequer table, as weU as he may any of his council 

are of the king's coondl, for matters of from the board." CoUectanea Juridica, 

law, te.; and the two chief Justices, or il. p. 34. He says also, that it was de- 

in their absence other two Justices, are murrable for a bill to pray prooesB against 

standing Judges of this court 3. The the defendant to appear beibre the king 

lords of parliament are properly de magno and his privy ooandL Ibid. 
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reign of Henry VII. gave the first legal authority to the 
criminal jurisdiction exercised by that famous court, ^tcLn. (k 
which in reality was nothing else but anoffiernaioe lor l^ ^ ^ 
the ancient c oncilium reg is, of which our records are ^^^*M^^ ' 
full, and whose encroachments so many statutes had %jo u^l^u 
endeavoured to repress ; a name derived from the cham- 
ber wherein it sat, and which is found in many prece- 
dent^ before the time of Henry VII., though not so 
specially applied to the council of judicature as after- 
wards.^ The statute of this reign has a much more 
limited operation. I have observed in another work, i 
that the coercive jurisdiction of the council had great \ 
convenience, in cases where the ordinary course of jus- - 
tioe was so much obstructed by one party, through 
writs, combinations of maintenance, or overawing in* 
fluence, that no inferior court would find its process 
obeyed; and that such seem to have been reckoned 
necessary exceptions from the statutes which restrain 
its interference. The act of 3 H. 7, c. 1, appears in- 
tended to place on a lawful and pe rmanent ba^i3 the \ 
jurisdiction of the council, or ramer a part of the 
council, over this peculiar class of offences ; and affcer 



reciting the combinations supported by giving liveries, ^ 
and by indentures or promises, the partiality of sheriffs w 




H.7 



in making panels, and in untrue returns, the taking of ^ 
money by juries, the great riots and unlawful assemblies, 
which almost annihilated the fair administration of jus- 
tice, empowers the chancellor, treasurer, and keeper of 
the privy seal, or any two of them, with a bishop and 
temporal lord of the council, and the chief justices of 
king's bench and common pleas, or two other justices in 
their absence, to call before them such as offended in 
the befbre-menitioned respects, and to punish them after 
examination in such manner as if they had been con- 
victed by course of law. But this^ statute, if it renders 



^ 
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h The privy cotincil sexnetimes met in 
the star-chamber, and made orders. See 
one in 18 H. 6. HarL MSS. Catalogae, 
K. 1878, foL ^. So the statute 21 H. 8, 
c. 16, recites a decree by tkt king's ootmcil 
in hit ttar-chambert that no alien artificer 
shall keep more than two alien servants, 
and other matters of the same Idnd. 
This oonld no way belong to the court 



of star-chamber, which was a Judicial 
trlbunaL 

It should be remarked, though not to 
our immediate purpose, that this decree 
was supposed to require an> act of par- 
liament for its confirmation ; so fiir was 
the government of Henry VIIL firom 
arrogating a legislative power In matten 
of private right. 

E 2 
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legal a jurisdiction which had long been exercised with 
much advantage, must be allowed to limit the persons in 
whom it should reside, and certainly does not convey 
by any implication more extensive functions over a 
different description of misdemeanors. By a later act, 
21 H. 8, c. 20, the president 6f the council is added to 
the judges of this court ; a decisive proof that it still 
existed as a tribunal perfectly distinct from the council 
itself. But it is not styled by the name of star-chamber 
in this, any more than in the preceding statute. It is 
f very difficult, I believe, to determine at what time the 
I jurisdiction legally vested in t his new co urt, and still 
I exercised by it forty years afterwards, fell silently into 
\ the hands of the body of the council, and was extended 
^ by them so far beyond the boundaries assigned by law, 
under the appellation of the court of star-chamber. Sir 
Thomas Smith, writing in the early part of Elizabeth's 
reign, while he does not advert to the former court, 
speaks of the jurisdiction of the latter as fally estab- 
lished, and ascribes the whole praise (and to a certain 
degree it was matter of praise) to Cardinal Wolsey. 

The celebrated statute of 31 H. 8, c. 8, which gives 
the king's proclamations, to a certain extont, the force 
of acts of parliament, enacts that offenders convicted of 
breaking such proclamations before certain persons enu- 
merated therein (being apparently the usual officers of 
the privy coimcil, together wi^ some bishops and 
judges), " in the star-chamber or elsewhere," shall suffer 
such penalties of fine and imprisonment as they shall 
adjudge. " It is the effect of this court," Smith says, 
*' to bridle such stout noblemen or gentlemen which 
would offer wrong by force to any manner of men, and 
cannot be content to demand or defend the right by 
order of the law. It began long before, but took aug- 
mentation and authority at that time that cardinal Wol- 
sey, archbishop of York, was chancellor of England, 
who of some was thought to have first devised that 
court, because that he, after some intermission, by neg- 
ligence of time, augmented the authority of it,* which 

i Lord Hale thinks that the jarlsdiction oeedings till near 3 H. Y," p. 38. ** The 

of the oouncil was gradually ** brought continual complaints of the oonunons 

into great disuse, though there remain against the proce^ings befbre the oouncil 

some straggling footsteps of their pro- in causes dyil or criminal, although they 



( 
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was at that time marvellous necessary to do to repress 
the insolency of the noblemen and gentlemen in the 
north parts of England, who being far from the king 
and the seat of justice, made almost, as it were, an 
ordinary war among themselves, and made their force 
their law, binding themselves, with their tenants and 
servants, to do or revenge an injury one against another 
as they listed. This thing seemed not supportable to 
the noble prince Henry VIII.; and sending for them 
one after another to his court, to answer before the per- 
sons before named, after they had remonstrance showed 
them of their evil demeanour, and been well disciplined, 
as well by words as by fleeting [confinement in the Jleet 
prison] a while, and diereby their pride and courage 
somewhat assuaged, they began to range themselves in 
order, and to understand that they had a prince who 
would rule has subjects by his law and obedience. 
Since that time, this court has been in more estimation, 
and is continued to this day in manner as I have said 

did not always attain their concession, an nndertaldng, and who unites, with all 

yet brought a disreputation upon the the learning and diligence of Spelman, 

proceedings of the council, as contrary Prynne, and Maddox, an acuteness and 

to Magna Charta and the known laws,'^ vivacity of intellect which none of those 

p. 3d. He seems to admit afterwards, writers possessed.— [1827.] [This has 

however, that many instances of pro- since been done in ' An Essay upon the 

oeedings before them in criminal causes Original Authority of Hxe King's Coun- 

mif^t be added to those mientioned by cil, by sir Francis Palgrave, K. H.,' 

lord Coke, p. 43. 1834. The • Proceedings and Ordinances 

The paucity of records about the time of the Privy Council of England,' pub- 

of Edward IV. renders the n^^tive ar- lished by sir Harris Nicolas, contain the 

gument rather weak : but from the ex- transacti<xis of that body from 10 Ric. II. 

pression of sir Thomas Smith in the (1387) to 13 Hen. VI. (1435), with some 

text, it may perhaps be inferred that the scattered entries for. the rest «f the lat- 

ooundl had intermitted in a considerable ter reign. They recommence in 1540. 

degree, though not absolutely disused. And a material change appears to have 

their exercise of jurisdiction for some occurred, doubtless through Wolsey, in 

time before the accession of the house of the latter years of the interval ; the 

Tndor. privy council exercising the same arbi- 

Mr. Brodie, in his History of the trary and penal Jurisdiction, or nearly 

British Empire under Charles I., i. 158. such, as the concilium ordinarium had 

has treated at considerable length, and done with so much odium under Edw. 

with much acuteness, this subject of the III. and Ric. II. There may possibly be 

antiqnity of the star-cliamber. I do not a very few instances of this before, to 

coincide in all his positions; but the be traced in the early volumes of the 

only one very important is that wherein Proceedings; but from 1540 to 1547 the 

we fully agree that its jurisdiction was course of the privy council is just like 

chiefly usurped, as well as tyrannicaL that of the star-cliamber, as sir Thomas 

I will here observe that this part of ' Smith intimates in the passage above 

our ancient constitutional history is likely quoted (p. 4u) ; and in fact considerably 

to be elucidated by a friend of my own, more unconstitutional and dangerous, from 

who has already given evidence to the there being no admixture of the judges 

world of his singular competence for such to keep up some regard to law.— 1845.] 
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before.'"' But, as the court erected by the statute of 
Henry VII. appears to have been in activity as late as 
the fall of cardinal Wolsey, and exercised its jurisdiction 
t/^^, hCu tiAci/t/u^^^ precisely that clags of offences which Smith here de- 
^ lit I ' K^ scifbeB, it may perliapsTie more likely that it did not 
,. '* wholly merge in the general body of the council till the 

(--Uk. I J 04 minoriiy of Edward, when that oligarchy became almojst 
^ independent and supreme. ' It is obvious that most, if 

not all, of the judges in the court held under that statute 
were members of the council; so that it might, in a 
certain sense, be considered as a committee from that 
body, who had long before been wont to interfei:e with 
the punishment of similar misdemeanors. And the 
distinction was so soon forgotten, that the judges of the 
king's bench in the 13th of Elizabeth cite a case from. 
the year-book of 8 H. 7, as *' concerning the star-cham- 
ber," which related to the limited court erected by the 
statute." 

In this half barbarous state of manners we certainly 
discover an apology, as well as motive, for the council's 
interference; for it is rather a servile worshipping of 
names than a rational love of liberty to prefer i3a.e forms 
of trial to the attainment of justice, or to fancy that ver- 
dicts obtained by violence or corruption are at all less 
iniquitous than the violent or corrupt sentences of a 
court. But there were many cases wherein neither the 
necessity of circumstances nor the legal sanction of any 
statute could excuse the jurisdiction habitually exercised 
by the court of star-chamber. Lord Bac on takes occasion 
.' from the act of Henry VII. to iescant on the sage and 
I noble institution, as he terms it, of that court whose 
^ walls had been so often witnesses to the degradation of 
I his own mind. It took cognizance principally, he tells 
us, of four kinds of causes, "forces, frauds, crimes, 
various of stellionate, and the inchoations or middle acts 
towards crimes, capital or heinous, not actually com- 

k GammoDwealfh of Ei^^laiid, book 3, the year-book Itself, 8 H. f , pL nit, the 

c 4. We find sir Robert Sheffield in word star-chamber is not used. It is 

Ifill ^ put into the Tower i^^ for the held in this case, that the chancellor, 

complaint he made to the Ung of my treasurer, and privy seal were the only 

lord CardiuaL" Lodge's Dlnstrations, i., Judges, and the rest but assistants. Ccke, 

p. 27. See also Hall, p. 585. forWol- 4 Inst. 62, denies this to be law; but on 

sey's strictness in punishing the " lords, no better grounds than tbat the practice 

knights, and men of all sorts, for riots, of the gtar*chamber, that is, of a dilFerent 

bearing and maintenance." tribunal, was not such. 

^ Plowden's OommentarleB, 393. In 
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mitted or perpetrated."" Sir Thomas Smith uses ex- 
pressions less indefinite than these last; and specifies 
Bcandalon s reports of persons in power, and s edition^ 
news, as offences which they were accustomed to punish. 
We shall find abundant proofe of this department of 
their functions in the succeeding reigns. But this was 
in yiolation of many ancient laws, and not in the least 
supported by that of Henry Vn."* 

A tribunsJ so TigUant and severe as that of the star- 
chamber, proceeding by modes of interrogatory influence 
unknown to the common law, and possessing a of the 
discretionary power of fibae and imprisonment, J? S^^g^. 
was easily able to quell any private opposition chamber in 
or contumacy. We have seen how the council Jhe ro^*^ 
dealt with those who refused to lend money by p®^«'- 
vray of benevolence, and with the juries who found ver- 
dicts that they disapproved. Those that did not yield 
obedience to theiu proclamations were not likely to fere 
better. I know not whether menaces were used towards 
members of the conmions who took part against the 
crown ; but it would not be unreasonable to believe it, 
or at least that a man of moderate courage would scarcely 
care to expose himself to the resentment which the 
council might indulge after a dissolution. A knight 
was sent to the Tower by Mary for his conduct in par- 
liament ; P and Henry VIII. is reported, not, perhaps, on 
very certain authority, to have talked of cutting off the 
heads of reftactoiy commoners. 

In the persevering struggles of earlier parliaments 
fi^inst Edward III., Bichard II., and Henry IV., it is 
a very probable conjecture that many considerable peers 
acted in union with, and encouraged the efforts of, the 
commons. But in the period now before us the nobility 
were precisely the class most deficient in that consti- 
tutional spirit which was fex from being extinct in those 
below them. They knew what havoc had been made 

" Hist of Henrj VII. in Baoon'a reign, hat not long afterwards went Into ^ 

Woilcsy iL p. 290. disoss. 3. The court of 8tar<ltf]nber was 

/ ^ The resnlt of what has heen said in the old concilium 'ordhiarium, against 

/ the last ^^es may he summed up in a whose Jurisdiction many statutes had heen i 

/ few propositions. 1. The court erected enacted from the time of Edward m. 

I by the statute of 3 Henry VII . was not 4. No part of the Jurisdiction exercised by 

I t he court of star-cfiambe r. 2. This co^ the star-chamber could be maintained on / 

\ by the statute subsisted in full force till the an^orlty of the statute of Henry VII. / 

\ beyon d the middle of Henry VIII.'s P Burnet. iL 324. — 
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among their fathers by multiplied attainders during the 
rivalry of the two roses. They had seen terrible ex- 
amples of the danger of giving umbrage to a jealous 
court, in the fate of lord Stanley and the duke of Buck- 
ingham, both condemned on slight evidence of treache- 
rous friends and servants, from whom no man could be 
secure. Though rigour and cruelty tend fi^uently to 
overturn the govenmient of feeble princes, it is unfor- 
tunately too true that, steadily employed and combined 
with vigilance and courage, they are often the safest 
^ ^^ policy of despotism. A single s uspicion in the dark 
bosom of Henry VII., a single clouA of wayward humoTu : 
in his son, would have been sufficient to send the proucl- 
est peer of England to the dungeon and the scaffold. 
Thus a life of eminent services in the field, and of un- 
ceasing compliance in council, could not rescue the 
1^, d uke o f Norfolk from the effects of a dislike which we 

' cannot even "explain. Nor were the nobles of this age 

more held in subjection by terror than by the still baser 
influence of gain. Our law of forfeiture was well devised 
to stimulate as well as to deter; and Henry VIII., 
^l/''i*A^ ( ^^®^ pleased to slaughter the prey than to gorge him- 
' \^ self with the carcass, distributed the spoils it brought 
him among those who had helped in the chase, 'fiie 
dissolution of monasteries opened a more abundant source 
of munificence ; every courtier, every peer, looked for 
an increase of wealth from grants of ecclesiastical estates, 
and naturally thought that the king's favour would most 
readily be gained by an implicit conformity to his will. 
Tendency Nothing, however, seems more to have sus- 
of religious taiucd the arbit rary rule o f Henry VIIL than 
the^Hune the jcalousy oflhe two religious pa rties formed 
end. in his "time, and who, for aU the latter "years of 

his life, were maintaining a doubtful and emulous contest 
for his favour. But this religious contest, and the ulti- 
mate establishment of the Reformation, are events far 
too unportant, even in a constitutional history, to be 
treated in a cursory manner ; and as, in order to avoid 
transitions, I have purposely kept them out of sight in 
the present chapter, they will form the proper subject of 
the next. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

ON THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNDER HENRY VUI^ EDWARD VL, 

AND MARY. 



State of Public Opinicm as to Religion — Henry VIII/s Controversy with Luther — 
His Divorce from Catherine — Separation from the Church of Borne — DisaolutJon 
of Monasteries — Progress of the Reformed Doctrine in England — Its Establish- 
ment under Edward — Sketch of the chief points of Difference between the two 
Religions — Opposition made by part of the Nation — Cranmer — His Modera- 
tion in introducing changes not acceptable to the Zealots — Maiy — Persecution 
under her — Its effect rather favourable to Protestantism. 

^0 revolution has ever been more gradually prepared 
than that which separated almost one half of 
Europe from the communion of the Eoman see ; pS^J* 
nor were Luther and Zwingle any more than opinion as 
occasional instruments orthat clumge, which, " ^^^ 
had they never existed, would at no great distance of 
time have been effected imder the names of some other 
reformers. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
the learned doubtfully and with caution, the ignorant 
with zeal and eagerness, were tending to depart from 
the feith and rites which authority prescribed. But pro- 
bably not even Germany was so for advanced on this 
course as England. Almost a hundred and. £fty years 
before Luther nearly the same doctrines as he taught 
had been maintained by Wicliffe, whose disciples, usually 
called Lollards, lasted as a numerous, though obscure 
and proscribed sect, till, aided by the confluence of 
foreign streams, they swelled into the Protestant Church 
of England. We hear, indeed, little of them during 
some part of ther fifteenth century, for they generally 
shunned persecution ; and it is chiefly through records 
of persecution that we learn the existence of heretics. 
But immediately before the name of Luther was known 
they seem to have become more numerous, or to have 
attracted more attention; since several persons were 
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burned for heresy, and others abjured their errors, in 
the first years of Henry VIII.*s reign. Some of these 
(as usual among ignorant men engaging in religious 
speculations) are charged with very absurd notions ; but 
it is not so material to observe their particular tenets as 
the general fiact that an inquisitive and sectarian spirit 
had begun to prevail. 

Those who took little interest in theological questions, 
or who retained an attachment to the faith in which they 
had been educated, were in general not less offended than 
the Lollards themselves with the inordinate opulence 
and encroaching temper of the clergy. It had been for 
two or three centuries the policy of our lawyers to 
restrain these within some bounds. No ecclesiastical 
privilege had occasioned such dispute or proved so mis- 
chievous as the immimity of all tonsured persons from 
civil punishment for crimes. It was a material improve- 
ment in the law under Henry YI. that, instead of being 
instantly claimed by the bishop on their arrest for any 
criminal charge, iJiey were compelled to plead their 
privilege at Qi^ir arraignment, or after conviction. 
Henry Y II. carried this much farther, by enacting that 
clerks convicted of felony should be burned in the hand. 
And in 1513 (4 H. 8), the benefit of clergy was entirely 
taken away from murderers and highway robbers. An 
exemption was still preserved for p riests, deacon s, and 
8i |])deacp ns. But this was not sufficient to satisfy the 
churctr who had been accustomed to shield under the 
mantle of her immunity a vast number of person in the 
l ower degrees of or derg, or without any orders at all ; 
and iiad owed no small part of her influence to those who 
derived so important a benefit from her protection. 
Hence, besides violent language in preaching against 
this statute, the convocation attacked one Dr. Standish , 
who had denied the divine right of clerks to their ex- 
emption from temporal jurifidiction. The temporal courts 
naturally defended Standish; and the parliament ad- 
dressed the king to support him against the malice of his 
persecutors. Henry, after a full debate between the 
opposite parties in his presence, thought his prerogative 
concerned in taking the same side, and the clergy sus- 
tained a mortifying defeat. About the same time a 
citizen of London, named Hup, having been confiined 
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on a charge of heresy in the bishop's prison, was foxmd 
hanged in his chamber ; and though this was asserted to 
be his own act, yet the bishop's chancellor was indicted for 
the murder on such vehement presumptions that he would 
infallibly have been convicted, had tiie attorney-general 
thought fit to proceed in the trial. This occurring at the 
same time witii the affair of Standish, famished each 
party with an argument ; for the clergy maintained that 
they shoul d have no chance of justice in a temporal 
court ; one^ofthe hishopg -declariDg that the London juries 
were so prejudiced against the "church that4h«y would 
find Abel guilty of the murder of Cain^' Such an admissioif 
is of more consequence than whether Hun died by his 
own hands or those of a clergyman ; and the story is 
chiefly worth remembering, as it illustrates the popular 
disposition towards those who had once been the objects 
of reverence.* 

Such was the temper of England when Martin Luther 
threw down his gauntlet of defiance against the -^^^^ 
ancient hierarchy of the Catholic church. But, viu/s con- 
ripe as a great portion of the people might be JS'"^ 
to applaud the efforts of this reformer, they L«ti«»- 
we viewed with no approbation by their sovereign. 
Henry had acquired a fair portion of theological learning, 
and on reading one of Luther's treatises, was not only 
shocked at its tenets, but undertook to refate them in a 
formal answer.** Kings who divest themselves of their 
robes to mingle among polemical writers have not per- 
haps a claim to much deference from strangers; and 
Luther, intoxicated with arrogance, and deemine him- 
self a more prominent individual among the human 
species than any monarch, treated Henry, in replying to 

* Burnet; Reeves's History of fhe Law, (voL ill. 171), and others hare been of 

iv. p. 308. The contemporary authority the same opinion. The king, however, 

is Keilwey's Reports. Collier disbelieves in his answer to Luther's apologetical 

the murder of Hun on the authority of letter, where this was insinuated, declares 

sir Thomas More; but he was surely a it to be his ovn. From Henry's general 

pr^udiced apologist of the clergy, and character and proneness to theological 

this historian is hardly less so. An entry disputation, it may be inferred that he 

on the Journals, T H. 8, drawn of course had at least a considerable share in the 

by some ecclesiastic, particularly aaa- work, though probably with the assist- 

plains of Standish as the author of peri- anoe of some who had more command of 

culosfssinuB seditiones inter clericam et the Latin language. Burnet mentions in 

secnUrem potestatem. another place, that he had seen a copy of 

b Burnet is confident that the answer the Necessary Erudition of a Christian 

to Luther was not written by Henry Man, fiill of interlineations by the king. 
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^is book, with the rudeness that characterised his tem- 
per. A few years afterwards indeed he thought proper 
to write a letter of apology for the language he had held 
towards the king ; but this letter, a strange medley of 
abjectness and impertinence, excited only contempt in 
Henry, and was published by him with a severe com- 
mentary." "Whatever apprehension, therefore, for the 
I future might be grounded on the humour of the nation, 
' no king in Europe appeared so stedfast in his allegiance 
^ to Eome as Henry VIII. at the moment when a storm 
sprang up that broke the chain for ever. 

It is certain that Henry's marriage with his brother's 

„. widow was unsupported by any precedent, and 

, from that although the pope's dispensation might pass 

V ^*^«^®- for a cure of all defects, it had been originally 

considered by many persons in a very different light 

from those unions which are merely prohibited by the 

/ canons. He himself, on coming to the age of fourteen, 

/ entered a protest against the marriage which had been 

celebrated more than two years before, and declared his 

\ intention not to confirm it ; an act which must naturally 

^ be ascribed to his father.** It is true that in this very 

*' Epist Lnfheri ad Henricum regem tumque regem per malignos istoe opera- 

missa, &c. Lond. 1526. The letter bears rios; prsesertim cum sim fax et vermis, 

date at Wittenberg, Sept. 1, 1625. It quern solo contemptu oportuit victmn aut 

bad no relation, therefore, to Henry's neglectum esse," kc. Among the many 

quarrel with the pope, though probably strange things which Luther said and 

Luther Imagined that the king was be- wrote, I know not one more extravagant 

coming more favourably disposed. After than this letter, which almost Justifies 

jsaying that he had written against the' the supposition that there was a vein 

king, " stultus ac prseceps," which was of insanity in his very remarkable cha- 

true, he adds, " invitantibus lis qui ma- racter. 

jestati tuffi parum favebant," which was d Collier, vol. ii. Appendix, No. 2. 

surely a pretence ; since who, at Wit- In the Hardwicke E*apers, i. 13, we have 

tenberg, in 1521, could have any motive an accoimt of the ceremonial of the 

to wish that Henry should be so scur- first marriage of Henry with Catherine 

rllously treated ? He then bursts out in 1603. It is remarkable that a person 

into the most absurd attack on Wolsey ; was appointed to object publicly in Latin 

" illud monstrum et publicum odium to the marriage as unlawful, for reasons 

Dei et hominum, Cardinalis Eboracensis, he should there exhibit; "whereunto 

pestis ilia regni tuL" This was a sin- Mr. Doctor Barnes shall reply, and de- 

gular style to adopt in writing t& a king, clare solemnly, also in Latin, the said 

whom he affected to propitiate ; AVolsey marriage to be good and effectual in the 

being nearer than any man to Henry's law of Christ's church, by virtue of a 

heart. Thence relapsing into his tone dispensation, which he shall have then to 

of abasement, he says, " ita ut vehemen- be openly read." There seems to be some^ 

ter nunc pudefactus, metuam oculos thing in tiiisof the tortuous policy of Heiyy 

coram majestate tuft levare, qui passus VII. ; but it shows that the marriage had 

sim levitate istftme moveri in iaiem ttm- given offence to scrupulous minds. 
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instrument we find no mention of the impediment on the 
score of affinity; yet it is hard to suggest any other 
objection, and possibly a common form had been adopted 
in drawing up the protest. He did not cohabit with 
Catherine during his father's lifetime. Upon his own 
accession he was remarried to her; and it does not 
appear manifest at what time his scruples began, nor 
whether they preceded his passion for Anne Boleyn.* 
This, however, seems the more probable supposition; 
yet iiiere can be little doubt that weariness of Catherine's 
person, a woman considerably older than himself, and 
xuilikely to bear more children, had a fiEi,r greater effect 
on his conscience than the study of Thomas Aquinas or 
any other theologian. It by no means follows from 
hence that, according to the casuistry of the Catholic 
church and the principles of the canon law, the merits 
of that famous process were so much against Henry, as, 
out of dislike to him and pity for his queen, we are apt 
to imagine, and as the writers of that persuasion have 
subsequently assumed. 

It would be unnecessary to repeat what is told by so 
inany historians, the vacillating and evasive behaviour 
of Clement YII., the assurances he gave the king, and 
the arts with which he receded from them, the unfinished 
trial in England before his delegates, Campeggio and 
Wolsey, the opinions obtained from foreign universities 
in the king's favour, not always without a little bribery,' 
and those of the same import at home, not given without 
a little intimidation, or the tedious continuance of the 
process after its adjournment to Rome. More than five 
years had elapsed from the first application to the pope, 
before Henry, though by nature the most uncpntroUable 
of mankind, though irritated by perpetual chicanery and 

« See Burnet, Ltngard, Turner, and the In 1528 and 1532. Vol. i. Append, 

letters lately printed in State Papers, pp. 30, 110. See, too, Strype, 1. Append, 

temp. Henry VIII. pp. 194, 196. No. 40. 

f Burnet wishes to disprove the bri- The same writer will not allow that 

1)ery of these foreign doctors. But there Henry menaced the university of Oxford 

are strong presumptions that some opi- in case of non-compliance; yet there are 

nions were got by money (Collier, ii. 58) ; three letters of his to them, a tenth part 

and the greatest diflSculty was found, of which, considering the nature of the 

where corruptjon perhaps had least in- writer, was enough to terrify his readers, 

fluence. In the Sorbonne, Burnet himself VoL iii. Append, p. 26. These probably 

proves that some of the cardinals w'ere Burnet did not know when he published 

bribed by the king's ambassador, both his first volume. 
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breach of promise, though stimulated by impatient love, 
presumed to set at nought the jurisdiction to which he 
had submitted, by a marriage with Anne. Even this 
was a furtive step ; and it was not till compelled by the 
consequences that he avowed her as his wife, and was 
finally divorced from Catherine by a sentence of nullity, 
which would more decently no doubt have preceded his 
second miarriage.' But, determined as his mind had 
become, it was plainly impossible for Clement to have 
conciliated him by anything short of a decision which 
he could not utter without the loss of the emperor's 
favour, and the ruin of his own family's interests in 
Italy. And even for less selfish reasons it was an ex- 
tremely embarrassing measure for the pope, in the cri- 
tical circumstances of that age, to set aside a dispensation 
granted by his predecessor ; knowing that, however some 
erroneous allegations of faetct contained therein might 
serve for an outward pretext, yet the principle on which 
the divorce was commonly supported in Europe went 
generally to restrain the dispensing power of the holy 
see. Hence it may seem very doubtful whether the 
treaty which was afterwards partially renewed through 
the mediation of Francis I., during his interview with 
tiie pope at Nice about the end of 1533, could have led 
to a restoration of amity through the only possible means ; 
when we consider the weight of the imperial party in the 

B Tbe king'g marriage is related by of the marriage, be would not have gone 

the earlier historians to have taken place beyond the limits of that character of 

Nov. 14, 1532. Burnet, however, is an advocate for one party which he has 

convinced by a letter of Cranmer, who, chosen to assume. It may not be nn- 

he says, conid not be mistaken, thon^ likely, thonf^ by no means evident, that 

he was not apprised of the fact till some Anne's pmdence, though, as Fuller says 

time afterwards, that it was not so- of her, " she was cunning in her chas- 

lemuised till about tbe 25th of January tity," was surprised at the end of this 

(vol. iiL p. 70). This letter has since long courtship. I think a prurient en- 

been published in the Archaeologia, voL riosity about such obsolete scandal veiy 

xviiL, and in Ellis's Letters, ii. 34. unworthy of histoiy. But when this 

Elizabeth was bom September 7, 1533, author asserts Henry to have cohabited 

for though Burnet, on the authority, he with her for three years, and repeatedly 

says, of Cranmer, places her birth on calls her his mistress, when he attributes 

Sept. 14, the former date is decisively Henry's patience with the pope's chi- 

confirmed by letters in Harl. MSS. voL canery, to " the infecundity of Anne," 

OGLXxxiii. 22, and voL doclxxxvii. i, and all this on no other authority than a 

(both set down incorrectly in the cata^ letter of the French ambassadof, which 

logue). If a late historian therefore had amounts hardly to evidence of a transient 

contented himself with commenting on nmiour, we cannot but complain of a 

these dates and the clandestine nature great deficienqr In historical candour. 
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condave, the discredit that so notorious a subnussion 
-would have thrown on the church, and, above all, the 
precarious condition of the Medici at Florence in case of 
a rupture with Charles V. It was more probably the 
aim of Clement to delude Henry once more by his pro- 
mises ; but thiis was prevented by the more violent mea- 
sure into which the cardinals forced him, of a definitive 
sentence in fieivour of Catherine, whom the king was 
required under pain of excommunication to take back as ' 
his wife. This sentence ofTEe 23rd of March, 1534, 
proved a declaration of interminable war ; and the king, 
who, in consequence of the hopes held out to him by 
Francis, had already despatched an envoy to Borne wili 
his submission to what the pope should decide, now 
resolved to break off all intercourse for ever, and trust 
to his own prerogative and power over his subjects for 
securing the succession to the crown in the line which 
he designed. It was doubtless a regard to this consi- 
deration that put him upon his last overtures for an / 
amicable settlement with the court of Bome.*" 

h The piindpal authority on the story a letter of the king, whlqh Bttmet him- 

of Heniy's divorce from Catherine is self had printed, toL i. Append. 78, 

Burnet, in t^ first and third Tolomes of mentioning the queen's presence as well 

his Histoiy at the Reformation ; the as his own, on June !tl, and greatly oor- 

latter correcting the former firom addi- rohorating the popular account. To say 

Uonal documents. Strype, in his Eocle- the truth, there is no small ditBculty 

siasUcal Memorials, adds some particulars in choosing between two authorities so 

not emtained in Burnet, especially as to considerable, if they cannot be recon- 

the negotiations with the pope in 1528 ; died, which seems impossible ; but, 

and a very little may be gleaned from upon the whole, the preference is due to 

GoUier, Carte, and other writers. There Henry's letter, dated June 23, as he 

are few parts of history, on the whole, could not be mistaken, and had no motive 

that have been better elucidated. One to misstate. 

exception perhaps may yet be made. This is not altogether Immaterial ; for 

The beautiful and aifeeting story of Catherine's appeal to Henry, de integri- 

Catherine's behaviour before the legates tate corporis usque ad secundas nuptias 

at Dunstable is told by Cavendish and servatft, without reply on his part, is an 

Hall, firom whom later historians have important drcutnstance as to that part of 

copied it Burnet, however, in his third the question. It is, however, certain, 

volume, p. 46, disputes its truth, and on that, whether on this occasion or not, 

what should seem conclusive authority, she did constantly declare this ; and the 

that of the original register, firom which evidence adduced to prove the contrary 

it appears that the queen never came into is very defective, especially as opposed 

court but once, June 18, 1529, to read a to the assertion of so virtuous a woman, 

paper protesting against the Jurisdiction, Dr. Lingard says that all the fiftvourable 

and that the king never entered it answers which the king obtained fixmi 

Carte accordingly treated the story as a foreign universities went upon the sup- 

fobrication. Hume of course did not positloo that the former marriage had 

choose to omit so interesting a drcum- been consummated, and were of no avail 

stance ; but Dr. Lingard has pointed out unless that could be proved. See a 
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But, long before this final cessation of intercourse with, 
that court, Henry had entered upon a course of measures 
which would have opposed fresh obstacles to a renewal 
of the connection. He had found a great part of his 
subjects in a disposition to go beyond all he could wish 
in sustaining his quarrel, not in this instance from mere 
terror, but because a jealousy of ecclesiastical power and 
of the Boman court had long been a sort of national sen- 
timent in England. . The pope's avocation of the process 
to Eome, by which his duplicity and alienation from the 
king's side were made evident, and the disgrace of 
Wolsey, took place in the summer of 1529. The parlia- 

(ment which met soon afterwards was continued through 
several sessions (an unusual circumstance), till it com- 
pleted the separation of this kingdom from the supremacy 
of Eome. In the progress of ecclesiastical usurpation, 
the papal and episcopal powers had lent mutual support 
to each other ; both consequently were involved in the 
same odium, and had become the object of restrictions in 
a similar spirit. Warm attacks were made on the clei^* 
by speeches in the commons, which bishop Fisher 
severely reprehended in tbe upper house. This pro- 
voked the commons to send a complaint to the king by 
their speaker, demanding reparation; and Fisher ex- 
plained away the words that had given offence. An act 
passed to limit the fees on probates of wills, a mode of 
ecclesiastical extortion much complained of, and upon 
mortuaries.' The next proceeding was of a far more 
I serious nature. It was pretended that Wolsey's exercise 
I of authority as papal legate contravened a statute of 
I Eichard II,, and that bofii himself and the whole body 
of the clergy, by their submission to him, had incurred 
the penalties of a praemunire, that is, the forfeiture of 
their moveable estate, besides imprisonment at discretion. 
These old statutes in restraint of the papal jurisdiction 
had been so little regarded, and so many legates ^had 
acted in England without objection, that Henry's prose- 



lettor of Wolsey to the ktng, Jaly 1, i. T3; Bamet, 83. It cost a thoasand 

1527, printed in State Papers, temp, maiics to prove Sir William Compton's 

Henry VIII., p. 194 ; whence it appears will in 1628. These exactions had been 

that the queen had been consistent in her much augmented by Wolsey, who inter- 

denial. fered, as legate, with the prerogative 

i Stat 21 Hen. 8, oc. 5, 6; Strype, court. 
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cntioii of the clmrch on this occasion was extremely 
harsh and unfair. The clergy, however, now felt them- 
selves to be the weaker party. In convocation they 
implored the king's clemency, and obtained it by paying 
a large sum of money. In their petition he was styled 
the protector and supreme head of the church and clergy 
of England. Many of that body were staggered at the 
unexpected introduction of a title that seemed to strike 
at the supremacy they had always acknowledged in the 
Roman see. And in the end it passed only with a very \ 
suspicious qualification, "^fiaiiaJL^as is pejnu±tfid.-fey-43ae | 
law of Christ. " Heniy had previously given the pope ' 
several intimiations that ife could proceed in his divorce 
ivithout him. For, besi&es a strong remonstrance by 
letter from the temporalg^eers as well as bishops against 
the procrastination d^pentence in so just a suit, the 
opinions of Englistf^oid foreign universities had been 
laid before both houses of parliament and of convocation, 
and the divorce approved without difficulty in the for- 
mer, and by a great majority in the latter. These pro- 
ceedings took -place in the first months of 1631, while 
the king's ambassadors at Eome were still pressing for a 
favourable sentence, though with diminished hopes. Next \ 
year the annates, or first fruits of benefices, a constant 1 
source of discord between the nations of Europe and I 
their spiritual chief, were taken away by act of parlia- ) 
ment ; but with a remarkable condition, that if the pope 
would either abolish the payment of annates, or reduce 
them to a moderate burthen, the king might declare 
before the next session, by letters patent, whether this 
act, or any part of it, shou]d be observed. It was accord- 
ingly confirmed by letters patent more than a year after 
it received the royal assent. 

It is difficult for us to determine whether the pope, by 
conceding to Henry the great object of his solicitude, 
could in this stage have not only arrested the progress 
of the schism, but recovered his former ascendancy over 
the English church and kingdom. But probably he 
could riot have done so in its full extent. Sir Thomas 
More, who had rathei' complied than concurred with 
the proceedings for a divorce (though his acceptance 
of the great seal on Wolsey's disgrace would have been 
inconsistent with his character, had he been altogether 

VOL. I. F 
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/ opposed in conscience to the king's measures), now 
( thought it necessary to resign, when the papal authority 
\ was steadily, though gradually, assailed.^ In the next 
session an act was passed to take away all appeals to 
Eome from ecclesiastical courts, which annihilated at 
one stroke the jurisdiction built on long usage and on 
the authority of the false decretals. This law rendered 
the king's second marriage, which had preceded it, secure 
from being annulled by the papal court. Henry, how- 
ever, still advanced very cautiously, and on the death of 
(Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, not long before this 
time, applied to Kome for the usual bulls in behalf of 
C ranme r, whom he nominated to the vacant see. These 
were the last bulls obtained, and probably the last in- 
stance of any exercise of the papal supremacy in this 
reign. An act followed in the next session, that bishops 
elected by their chapter on a royal recommendation 
should be consecrated, and archbishops receive the pall, 
without suing for the pope's bulls. All dispensations 
and licences nitherto granted by that court were set 
aside by another statute, and the power of issuing them 
in lawful cases transferred to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The king is in this act recited to be the supreme 
head of the church of England, as the clergy had two 
years before acknowledged in convocation. But this 
title was not formally declared by parliament to apper- 
tain to the crown till the ensuing session of parliament." 

ic It 1g hard to say what were More's a matter wholly of the pope's compe- 

original sentiments about the divoroe. tenoe, and which no other party conid 

In a letter to Cromwell (Strype, i. 183, take ont of bis bands, though he had 

and App. No. 48 ; Burnet, App. p. 280) gone along cheerfully, as Burnet says, 

he speaks of himself as always doubtful, with the prosecution against the clergy. 

But if his disposition had not been rather and wished to cut off the illegal Juris* 

favourable to the king, would he have diction of the Roman see. The king did 

been offered, or have accepted, the great not look upon him as hostile ; for even 

seal ? We do not indeed find his name so late as 1532, Dr. Bennet, the envoy at 

in the letter of remonstrance to the Rome, proposed to the pope that the 

pope, signed by the nobility and chief cause should be tried by four commis- 

commoners in 1530, which Wolsey, though sioners, of whom the king should name 

then in disgrace, very willingly sub- one, either sir Thomas More, or Stokesly, 

scribed. But in March, 1531, he went bishop of London. Burnet, i. 126. 

down to the house of commons, attended ™ Dr. Lingard has pointed out, aR 

by several lords, to declare the king's Burnet had done less distinctly, that 

scruples about his marriage, and to lay the bill abrogating the papal supremacy 

before them the opinions of universities, was brot^ht into the commons in the 

In this he perhaps thought himself acting banning of March, and received the 

ministerially. But there can be no doubt royal assent on the 30th ; whereas tiie 

that he always considered the divorce as determination of the conclave at Rome 
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By these means was the church of England altogether 
emancipated from the superiority of that of 
Rome. For as to the pope's merely spiritual fro^^e^ 
primacy and authority in matters of faith, which ^^ **' 
are, or at least were, defended by Catholics of 
the Gallican or Cisalpine school on quite different grounds 
from his jurisdiction or his legislative power in points of 
discipline, they seem to have attracted little peculiar 
attention at the time, and to have dropped off as a dead 
branch, when the axe had lopped the fibres that gave it 
nourishment. Like other momentous revolutions this 
divided the judgment and feelings of the nation. In the 
previous affair of Catherine's <£vorce, generous minds 
'Were more influenced by the rigour and indignity of her 
treatment than by the king's inclinations, or the venal 
opinions of foreign doctors in law. Bellay, bishop of 
Bayonne, the French ambassador at London, wrote home 
in 1528 that a revolt was apprehended froiA the general 
unpopularity of the divorce." Much difficidty was found 
in procuring the judgments of Oxford and Cambridge 
against the marriage ; which was effected in the former 
case, as is said, by excluding the masters of arts, the 
younger and less worldly part of the university, from 
their right of suffrage. Even so late as 1532, in the 
pliant house of commons a member had the boldness to 
move an address to the king that he would take back his 
wife. And this temper of the people seems to have been 
the great inducement with Henry to postpone any sen- 
tence by a domestic jurisdiction, so long as a chance of 
the pope's sanction remained. 

The aversion entertained by a large part of the com- 
muniiy, and especially of the clerical order, towards the 
divorce, was not perhaps so generally founded upon 
motives of justice and compassion as on tl«a obvious ten- 
dency which its prosecution latterly manifested to bring 
about a separation from Eome. Though the principal 
Lutherans of Germany were far less favourably disposed 

against the divoitb was on the 23rd ; so diction in England. On the other hand, 

that the latter co«ld not have been the so flexible were the parliaments of this 

cause of this final mptnre. Clement VIL re^, that if Heniy had made terms with 

might have been outwitted in his tnm the pope, the supremacy might have 

by the king, if, after pronouncing a revived again as easily as it had been 

decree in favour of the divorce, he had eztingoished. 
found it too late to regain his Juris- ^ Burnet, iii. 44, and App. 24. 

f2 
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to the king in their opinions on this subject than the 
catholic theologians, holding that the prohibition of 
marrying a broflier's widow in the Levitical law was not 
binding on Christians, or at least that the marriage ought 
not to be annulled after so many years' continuance,** yet 
in England the interests of Anne Boleyn and of the 
Eeformation were considered as the same. She was her- 
self strongly suspected of an inclination to the new 
tenets ; and her friend Cranmer had been the most active 
person both in promoting the divorce and the recogni- 
tion of the king's supremacy. The , latter was, as I 
imagine, by no means imacceptable to the nobility and 
gentry, who saw in it the only eifectual method of 
cutting off the papal exactions that had so long im- 
poverished the realm ; nor yet to the citizens of London 
and other large towns, who, with the same dislike of the 
Boman court, had begun to acquire some taste for the 
Protestant doctrine. But the common people, especially 
in remote countries, had been used to an implicit rever- 
ence for the holy see, and had suffered comparatively 
little by its impositions. They looked up also to their 
own teachers as guides 4n faith ; and the main body of 
the clergy were certainly very reluctant to tear them- 

° Cant. Burnet, i. 94. and App.No. 35 ; Jenkins's edition, i. 303.] ^Clement VII., 

Strype, I. 230; Sleidan, Hist, de la however, recommended the king to marry 

Reformation, par Courayer, 1. 10. The immediately, and then prosecute his suit 

notions of these divines, as here stated, for a divorce,- which it would be easier 

are not very consistent or intelligible, for him to obtain in such circumstances. 

The Swis s refor mers were in fevour of This was as early as January, 1628. 



the dmSroe, thou^^ they advised that (Burnet, i. App. p. 27.) But at a much 
the princess Mary should not be declared later period, September, 1530, he ex- 
illegitimate. X^u^r seems to have in- pressly suggested the expedient of allow- 
clined towardscolfipromising the dif- ing the king to retain two wives, 
ference by the marriage of a secondary Though the letter of Cassali, the king's 
wife. Lingard, p. 172. Melanchthon, ambassador at Rome, containing this 
this writer says, was of the same opinion, proposition, was not found by Burnet, 
Burnet indeed denies this ; but it is it is quoted at length by an author of 
rendered not improbable by the well- unquestionable veracity, lord Herbert, 
authenticated fact that these divines, Henry had himself, at one time, favoured 
together with Bucer, signed a permission this scheme, according to Burnet, who 
to the lanc^rave of Hesse to take a wife does not, however, produce any authority 
or concubine, on account of the drunken- for the instructions to that effect said to 
ness and cHsi^preeable person of his land- have been given to Brian and Valines, 
gravine. Bossuet, Hist des Var. des £gl. despatched to Bcnne at the end of 1528. 
Protest vol. i., where the instrument is But at the time when the pope made 
published. [Cranmer, it is just to say, this proposal, the king had become ex- 
remonstrated with Osiander on this per- asperated against Catherine, and little 
mission, and on the general laxity of the inclined to treat either her or the holy 
Lutherans in matrimonial questions, see with any respect 
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selves, at die pleasure of a disappointed monarch, in the 
most dangerous crisis of religion, from the bosom of 
catholic unity.P They complied indeed with all the 
measures of government fiajr more than men of rigid con- 
science could have endured to do ; but many, who wanted 
the courage of More and Fisher, were not far removed 
from their way of thinking.'^ This repugnance to so 
great an alteration showed itself above all in the monas- . 
tic orders, some of whom by wealth, hospitality, and 
long-established dignity, others by activity in preaching 
and confessing, enjoyed a very considerable influence 
over the poorer class. But they had to deal with a 
sovereign whose policy as well as temper dictated that 
he had no safety but in advancing ; and their disafifection 
to his government, while it overwhelmed them in ruin, 
produced a second grand innovation in the ecclesiastical 
polity of England. 

The enormous, and in a fi^^eat meag iire. ill-gotten, opu- 3 Ot^jN^i ?^ 
lence of the regular clergy had long since ex- piggoi^^j 
citedjealousy in every part of Europe. Though ' snnm gfr- 
the statutes of mortmain under Edward I. and HiSf 
Edward III. had put some obstacle to its increase, yet, 
as these were eluded by licences of alieimtion; a larger 
proportion of landed wealth was constaiiily accumulating 
in hands which lost nothing that they had grasped.' A 
writer much inclined to partiality towards the monasteries 
says that they held not one-fifth part of the kingdom ; no 
insignificant patrimony ! lieadds, what may probably 
be true, that through granting easy leases they did not 
enjoy more than one-tenth in value." These vast posses- 
sions were very imequally distributed among four or five 
hundred monasteries. Some abbots, as those of Beading, 
Glastonbury, and Battle, lived in princely splendour, and 

P Starype, L 151 et allbt. concliulons and general results from 

^ Strype, passim. Tmistal, Gaidiner, neaiiy the same premises. Collier, 

and Bonner wrote in favour of the royal thongli with many pr^udioes of his own. 

supremacy ; all of them, no doubt, in- is, all things considered, the fairest of 

sincerely. The first of these has escaped our ecclesiastical writers as to this reign. 

serere censure by the mildness of his ' Bnm^t, 188. For the methods by 

general character, but was Ml as much which the regulars acquired wealth, fair 

a temporiser as Cranmer. But the his- and unfair, I may be allowed to refer to 

tory Df this period has been written with the View of the Middle Ages, ch. 1, or 

such undisguised partiality by Burnet rather to the sources from which the 

and Strype on the one hand, and lately sketch there given was derived. 

by Dr. lingard on the oVber, that it is ' Harmer't Specimens of Errors iii 

abnoet amusing to find the most opposite Burnet. 
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were in every sense the spiritual peers and magnates of 

the realm. In other fomidations the revenues did little 

more than afford a subsistence for the monks, and defray 

the needful expenses. As they were in general exempted 

from episcopal visitation, and entrusted with the care of 

their own discipline, such abuses had gradually prevailed 

and gained strength by connivance, as we may naturally 

expect in corporate bodies of men leading almost of 

necessity useless and indblent lives, and in whom very 

indistinct views of moral obligations were combined with 

y ^c K * great facility of violating them. The vices that for 

-f ) ^^ many ages had been supposed to haunt the monasteries 

"^"^ \^ had certainly not left their precincts in that of Henry 

Y- fir- C<>-*^ VIII. Wolsey, as papal legate, at the instigation of Fox, 

bishop of Hereford, a favourer of the Eeformatipn, com- 
menced a . yisitatj on of the professed as well as secular 
clergy in 1523, in consequence of the general complaint 
against thSiFmaoners.* This great minister, though not 
perhaps very rigid as to the morality of the church, was 
the first who set an example of reforming monastic 
foundations in the most efficacious manner, by converting 
their revenues to different pxirposes. ¥vll of anxious 
zeal for promoting education, the noblest part of his 
character, he obtained bulls from Home suppressing 
many convents (among which was that of St. Frides wide 
/s! ^ ^(G i, at Oxford), in order to erect and endow a new college in 
^ s ' ^ that university, his favourite work, which after his fall 
^* • ^{^ ^^^ more completely established by the name of Christ 

' ' Church." A few more were afterwards extinguished 

through his instigation ; and thus the prejudice against 
interference with this species of property was somewhat 
worn off, and men's minds gradually prepared for the 
sweeping confiscations of Cromwell. The king indeed 
was abundantly willing to replenish his exchequer by 
violent means, and to avenge himself on those who gain- 
sayed his supremacy; but it was this able statesman 
who, prompted both by the natural appetite of ministers 
for the subject's money, and, as has been generally sur- 
mised, by a secret partiality towards the Eeformation, 
devised and carried on with complete success, if not with. 

t Strype, i. App. 19. wickedness that prevailed therein. Stiype 

* Burnet; Strype. Wolsey alleged as says the nmnber WMtwenjy ; but Col- 
the ground for this suppression, the great lier, iL 19, reckons tEem at forty.. 
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the utmost pnidence, a measure of no inconsiderable 
liazard and difficnlty. For such it surely was under a 
system of government which rested so much on antiquity, 
and in spite of the peculiar sacredness which the English 
attach to all freehold property, to annihilate so many 
prescriptive baronial tenures, the possessors whereof 
composed more than a third part of the house of lords, and 
to subject so many estates which the law had rendered 
inalienable, to maxims of efecheat and forfeiture that had 
never been held applicable to their tenure. But for this 
purpose it was necessary, by exposing the gross corrup- 
tions of monasteries, both to intimidate the regular 
clei^ and to excite popular indignation against them. 
It is not to be doubted that in the visitation of these 
foTuidations under the direction of Cromwell, as lord 
vicegerent of the king's ecclesiastical supremacy, many 
things were done in an arbitrary manner, and much was 
unfairly represented.* Yet the reports of these visitors 
are so minute and specific that it is rather a preposterous 
degree of incredulity to reject their testimony whenever 
it bears hard on the regulars. It is always to be remem- 
bered that the vices to which they bear witness are not 
only probable from the nature of such foundations, but 
are imputed to them by the most respectable writers of 
precedmg ages. Nor do I find that the reports of this 
visitation were impeached for general falsehood in that 
age, whatever exaggeration there might be in particular 
cases. And surely the commendation bestowed on some 
religious houses as pure and unexceptionable, may afford 
a presumption that the censure of others was not an in- 
discriminate prejudging of their merits.'' 

' Collier, though not hnplicitly to be Romanising high-church men, such as 

trusted, tells some hard truths, and Collier, and the whole class of antiquaries, 

chaises Cromwell with receiving bribes Wood, Heame, Drake, Browne, Willis, 

from several abbeys, in order to spare &c., kc, who are, with hardly an excep- 

ihem, p. 159. This is repeated by Lin- tion, partial to the monastic orders, and 

gard, on the authority of some Cottonian sometimes scarce keep on the mask of 

manuscripts. £ven Burnet speaks of the protestantism. No one fact can be better 

violent proceedings of a doctor Loudon supported by current opinion, and that 

towards the monasteries. This man was general testimony which carries convic- 

of infiimous character, and became after- tion, than the relaxed and vicious state 

wards a conspirator against Cranmer and of those foundations for many ages before 

a persecutor of protestants. their fall. Ecclesiastical writers had not 

y Burnet, 190 ; Strype, i. ch. 35, see then learned, as they have since, the trick 

especially p. 257 ; Ellis's Letters, ii. 71. of suppressing what might excite odium 

We should be on our guard against the e^ainst their church, but speak out boldly 
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The dread of these yisitors scx>n induced a number of 
abbots to make surrenders to the king ; a step of very 
questionable legality. But in the next session the smaller 
\ convents whose revenues were less than 200Z. a year, 
were suppressed by act of parliament to the number of 
three hundred and seventy-six, and their estates vested 
an the crown. This summary spoliation l ^d to the grea t 
northe rn rebellion soon afterwards. It was, In fact, not 
merely to wound the people's strongest impressions of 
religion, and especially those connected with their de- 
parted friends for whose souls prayers were offered in 
the monasteries, but to deprive the indigent in many 
places of succour, and the better rank of hospitable re- 
ception. This of course was experienced in a far greater 
degree at the dissolution of the larger monasteries, which 
took place in 1640. But, Henry having entirely subdued 
the rebellion, and being now exceedingly dreaded by 
both the religious parties, this measure produced no 
open resistance, though there seems to have been less 
pretext for it on the score of immorality and neglect of 
discipline than was foimd for abolishing the. smaller con- 
vents.* These great foundations were all surrendered ; 
a few excepted, which, against every principle of received 
law, were held to fall by the attainder of their abbots for 
high treason. Parliament had only to confirm the king s 
title arising out of these sun*enders and forfeitures. Some 



and bitterly. Thwwe And inWiUdns, 
iiL 630. a bull of Innocent VIII. for tbe 
reform of monasteries in England, charg- 
ing many of them with dissoluteness of 
life. And this is followed by a severe 
monition from archbishop Morton to the 
abbot of St Alban's, imputii^ all kinds 
of scandalous vices to him and his monks. 
Those who reject at once the reports of 
Henry's visitors, will do well to consider 
this. See also Fosbrook's British Monach- 
ism, passim. [The " Letters relating to 
the Suppression of Monasteries,'* pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, and edited 
by Mr. Thomas Wright, 1843, contain a 
part only of extant documents illustra- 
tive of this great transaction. There 
seems no reason for setting aside their 
evidence as wholly false, though some 
lovers of monachism raised a loud cla- 
mour at their publication. 1845.] 



' The preamble of 2t H. 8, c. 28, 
which gives the smaller monasteries to 
the king, after reciting that "manifest 
sin, vicious, carnal and alxnninable living, 
Is daily used and committed commonly 
in such little and small abbeys, priories, 
and other religious houses of monks, 
canons, and nuns, where the oongregatioQ 
of such religious persons is under the 
number of twelve persons," bestows 
praiseon many of the gre ater fonnd - 
ationsVand' certalnTy does not inumate 
that their fate was so near at hand. Nor 
is any misconduct alleged or Insinuated 
against the greater monasteries in the 
act 31 H. 8. c. 13, that abolishes them ; 
which is rather more remarkable, as in 
some instances the religious had been 
induced to confess their evil lives and ill 
deserts. Burnet, 236. 
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historians assert the monks to have been turned adrift 
^Fni}l a small sum of money. But it rather appears that 
they p;flnArp.]|Y rftPftivafl pftupinna not inadequate, and 
v^hich are said to have been p retty faithfully pai d.* 
These however were voluntary gSts on the part of the 
crown. For the parliament which dissolved the monas- 
tic foundations, while it took abundant care to preserve 
any rights of property which private persons might 
enjoy over the estates thus escheated to the crown, 
vouchsafed not a word towards securing the slightest 
compensation to the dispossessed owners. 

The fall of the mitre^Lah^ts changed the proportions \ y^i^ /il'h/^]^ 
of the two estates which constitute tiie upper house of i ^ 

parliament. Though the number of abbots and priors I 
to whom writs of summons were directed varied con- / 
siderably in different parliaments, they always, joined / 
to the twenty-one bishops, preponderated over the tem- ' 
poral peers.** It was no longer possible for the prelacy » 
to offer an efficacious opposition to the reformation they \ 
abhorred. Their own i Mgoui al tewiye, their high dignity \ 
as legislative councillors of the land, remained ; but, one 
branch as ancient and venerable as their own thus lopped 
off, the spiritual aristocracy was reduced to play a very r 
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* Id. ibi<L and Append, p. 151 ; Col- 
lier, 167. The pensions to the superiors 
of the dissolTed greater monasteries, says 
a writer not likely to spare Henry's go- 
vernment, appear to have varied from 
266L to ei. per annum. The priors of 
cells received generally 132. A few, 
whose senrices had merited the distinc- 
tion, obtained 201. To the other monks 
were allotted pensicMis of six, four, or 
two pounds, with a small sum to each 
at his departure, to provide for his im- 
mediate wants. The pensions to nuns 
averaged about Al Lingard, vL 341. He 
admits that these were ten times their 
present value in money ; and surely they 
were not unreasonably small. Compare 
them with those, generally and justly 
thought munificent, which this countiy 
bestows on her veterans of Chelsea and 
Greenwich. The monks had no ri|^t to 
expect more than the means of that hard 
fare to which they ought by their rules 
to have been confined in the convents. 
The whole revenues were not to be shared 

^. //^^ ^^^^ 
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among them as private property. It 
cannot of conne be denied that the com- 
pulsory change of life was to many a 
severe and an unmerited hardship ; but 
no great revolution, and the Reftnrmation 
as little as any, could be achieved with- 
out much private suflTering. 

b The abbots sat till the end of the 
first session of Henry's sixth parliament, 
the act extii^^uishing them not having 
passed till the last day. In the next 
session they do not appear, the writ of 
summons not being supposed to give 
them personal seats. There are indeed 
so many parallel instances among spi- 
ritual lords, and the principle is so ob- 
vious, that it would not be worth noticing, 
but for a stnu^ doubt said to be thrown 
out by some legal authorities, near the 
banning of George III.'s reign, in the 
case of Pearce, bhibop of Rochester, 
whether, after resigning his see, he would 
not retain his seat as a lord of parlia- 
ment; in consequence of which his re- 
signation was not accepted. 
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secondary part in the conncils of the nation. Nor conld 
the Protestant religion have easily been established by 

i legal methods under Edward and Elizabeth without this 

[ previous destruction of the monasteries. Those who, 
professing an attachment to that religion, have swollen 
the clamour of its adversaries against the dissolution of 
foundations that existed pnly for the sake of a different 
faith and worship, seem to me not very consistent or 
enlightened reasoners. In some the love of antiquity 
produces a sort of £uiciful illusion ; and the very sight 
of those buildings, so magnificent in their prosperous 
hour, so beautiful even in their present ruin, begets a 
sympathy for those who founded and inhabited them. 
In many, the violent courses of confiscation and attainder 
which accompanied this great revolution excite so just 
an indignation, that they either forget to ask whether 
the end might not have been reached by more laudable 
means, or condemn that end itself either as sacrilege, or 
at least as an atrocious violation of the rights of pro- 
perty. Others again, who acknowledge that the monastic 
discipline cannot be reconciled with the modem system 
of religion, or with public utility, lament only that these 

" ample endowments were not bestowed upon ecclesiastical 
corporations, freed from the monkish cowl, but still be- 
longing to that spiritual profession to whose use they 
were originally consecrated. And it was a very natural 

f theme of complaint at the time, that such abundant 
revenues as might have sustained the dignity of the 
crown and supplied the means of public defence without 
burdening the subject, had served little other purpose 
than that of swelling the fortunes of rap acious co urtiers, 
and had left the king as necessitous smd ciuving as 
before. 

Notwithstanding these various censures, I must oiira 
myself of opinion, both that the abolition of monastic 
institutions might have been conducted in a manner con- 
sonant to justice as well as policy, and that Henry's 
profuse alienation of the abbey lands, however illaudable 
in its motive, has proved upon the whole more bfinpfinial -. 
to England than any other disposition would have turned . 
out. I cannot, amtil some broad principle is made more 
obvious than it ever has yet been, do such violence to 
all common notions on the subject, as to attach an equal 
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inviolability to private and corporate property. The 
law of hereditary succession, as ancient and universal as 
that of property itself, the law of testamentary disposi- 
tion, the complement of the former, so long established 
in most countries as to seem a natural right, have in- 
vested the individual possessor of the soil with such a 
fictitious immortality, such anticipated enjoyment, as it 
"were, of futurity, that his perpetual ownership coidd not 
be limited to the term of his own existence, without 
what he would justly feel as a real deprivation of pro- 
perty. Nor are the expectancies of children, or other 
probable heirs, less real possessions, which it is a hard- 
ship, if not an absolute injury, to defeat. Yet even this 
hereditary claim is set aside by the laws of forfei- 
ture, which have almost everywhere prevailed. But in 
e states held , as we call it, inmortmgiin, there is no in- 
tercommunity, no natural privity of interest, between 
the present possessor and those who may succeed him ; 
and as the former cannot have any pretext for com- 
plaint, if, his own righte being preee^ed, the legisla- 
ture should alter the course of transmission after his 
decease, so neither is any hardship sustained by others, 
unless their succession has been already designated or 
rendered probable. C orporate proper ty therefore ap- 
pears to stand on a very different footing from that of 
p rivate individu als ; and while all infringements of the 
established privileges of the latter are to be sedulously 
avoided, and held justifiable only by the strongest 
motives of public expediency, we cannot but admit the 
full right of the legislature to new-mould and regulate 
the former, in all that does not involve existing in- 
terests, upon far slighter reasons of convenience. If 
Henry had been content with prohibiting the profes- 
sion of religious pei-sons for the future, and had gra- 
dually diverted their revenues instead of violently 
confiscating them, no Protestant could have found it 
easy to censure his policy. 

It is indeed impossible to feel too much indignation 
at the spirit in which these proceedings were conducted. 
Besides the, hardship sustained by so many persons 
turned loose upon society, for whose occupations they 
were unfit, the indiscriminate destruction of convents 
produced several public mischiefs. The visitors them- 
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selves strongly interceded for the nunnery of Godstow, 
as irreproachably managed, and an excellent place of 
education ; and no doubt some other foundations should 
have been preserved for the same reason. Latimer, who 
could not have a prejudice on that side, begged earnestly 
that the priory of Malvern might be spared for the main- 
tenance of preaching and hospitality. It was urged for 
Hexham abbey that, there not being a house for many 
miles in that part of England, the country would be in 
danger of going to waste." And the total want of inns 
in many parts of the kingdom must have rendered the 
loss of these hospitable places of reception a serious 
grievance. These, and probably other reasons, ought 
to have checked the destroying spirit of reform in its 
career, and suggestied to Henry's counsellors, that a few 
years would not be ill consumed in contriving new 
methods of attaining the beneficial effects which mo- 
nastic institutions had not failed to produce, and in 
preparing the people's minds for so important an inno- 
vation. 

The suppression of monasteries poured in an instant 
such a torrent of wealth upon the crown as has seldom 
been equalled in any country by the confiscations fol- 
lowing a subdued rebellion. The clear yearly value 
was rated at 131,607/. ; but was in reality, if we believe 
Burnet, ten times as great ; the courtiers undervaluing 
those estates in order to obtain grants or sales of them 
more easily. It is certain, however, that Burnet's sup- 
position errs extravagantly on the other side.** The 
moveables of the smaller monasteries alone were rec- 
koned at 100,000/, ; and as the. rents of these were 
less than a fourth of the whole, we may calculate the 
aggregate value of moveable wealth in the same pro- 

° Burnet, i. ; Append. 96. sessed above one-fifth of the kingdom ; 

^ P. 26S. Dr. Lingard, on the authority and in value, by reason of their long 

of Nasmith's edition of Tanner's Notitia leases, not one-tenth. But, on this sup- 

Monastica, puts the annual revenue of position, the crown's gain was enormous, 

all the monastic houses at 142,9142. This According to a valuation in Speed's 

would only be one-twentieth part of the Catalogue of Religious Houses, apud 

rental of the kingdom, if Hume were Collier, Append, p. 34, sixteen mitred 

rigfatinestimatingthat at three millions, abbots had revenues .above 10O02. per 

But this is certainly by much too high, annum. St Peter's, Westminster, was 

The author of Harmer's Observations on the richest, and valued at 39772., Glas- 

Bumet, as I have mentioned above, ss^s tonbury at 35082., St. Alban's at 25102., 

the monks will be found not to have pos- &c. 
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portion. AH this was enough to dazzle a more prudent 
mind than that of Henry, and to inspire those sanguine 
dreams of inexhaustible a£fluence with which private 
men are so often filled by sudden prosperity. 

The monastic rule of life being iJius abrogated, as 
neither conformable to pure religion nor to policy, it is 
to be considered to what uses these immense endow- 
ments ought to have been applied. There are some, 
perhaps, who may be of opinion that the original 
founders of monasteries, or those who had afterwards 
bestowed lands on them, having annexed to their grants 
an implied condition of the continuance of certain devo- 
tional services, and especially of prayers for the repose 
of their souls, it were but equitable that, if the legisla- 
ture rendered the performance of this condition impos- 
sible, their heirs should re-enter upon the lands that 
woidd not have been alienated from them on any other 
account. But, without adverting to the difficulty in 
many cases of ascertaining the lawful heir, it might be 
answered that the donors had absolutely divested them- 
selves of all interest in their grants, and that it was more 
consonant to the analogy of law to treat these estates as 
escheats or vacant possessions, devolving to the sove- 
reign, than to imagine a right of reversion that no party 
had ever contemplated. There was indeed a class of 
persons very different from the founders of monasteries, 
to whom restitution was due. A large proportion of 
conventual revenues arose out of parochial tithes, di- 
verted from the legitimate object of maintaining the 
incumbent to swell the pomp of some remote abbot. 
These impropriations were in no one instance, I believe, 
restored to the parochial clergy, and have passed either 
into the hands of laymen, or of bishops and other eccle- 
siastical persons, who were frequently compelled by the 
Tudor princes to take them in exchaiige for lands." It 
was not in the spirit of Henry's policy, op in that of the 
times, to preserve much of these revenues to the church, 

' An act entitling the queen to take (1 Eliz. c. 19). This bill passed on a 

into her hoDds, on the avoidance of any division in the oonunons by 104 to 

bishopric, so mnch of the lands belong- 90, and was ill taken by some of the 

ing to it as shonld be equal in value to biahojis, who saw themselves reduced 

the impropriate rectories, &c. within the to live on the lawful subsistence of 

same, belonging to the crown, and to the parochial clergy. Strype's Annals, 

give the latter in exchange, waa made i. 68. 97. 
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though he had designed to allot 18,000?. a year for 
eighteen new sees, of which he only erected six with 
far inferior endowments. Nor was he mnch better in- 
clined to husband them for public exigencies, although 
more than sufficient to make the crown independent of 
parliamentary aid. It may perhaps be reckoned a pro- 
vidential circumstance, that his thoughtless humour 
should have rejected the obvious means of establishing 
an uncontrollable despotism, by rendering unnecessary 
the only exertion of power which his subjects were 
likely to withstand. Henry VII. would probably have 
followed a very different course. Large sums, however, 
are said to have been expended in the repair of high- 
ways, and' in fortifying ports in the channel.' But the 
greater part was dissipated in profuse grants to the 
courtiers, who frequently contrived to veil their acqui- 
sitions under cover of a purchase from the crown. It 
has been surmised that Cromwell, in his desire to pro- 
mote the Beformation, advised the king to make this 
partition of abbey lands among the nobles and gentry, 
either by grant, or by sale on easy terms, that, being 
thus bound by the sure ties of private interest, they might 
always oppose any return towards the dominion of 
Eome.*^ In Mary's reign, accordingly, her parliament, 
so obsequious in all matters of religion, adhered with a 
firm grasp to the possession of church lands ; nor could 
the papal supremacy be re-established omtil a sanction 
was given to their enjoyment. And we may ascribe 
part of the zeal of the same class in bringing back and 
preserving the reformed church under Elizabeth to a 
similar motive; not that these gentlemen were hypo- 
critical pretenders to a belief they did not entertain, but 
that, according to the general laws of human nature, 
they gave a readier reception to truths which made 
their estates more secure. 



f Burnet, 268, 339. In Stiype, i. 211, 
we have a {wper drawn up by Cromwell 
for the king's Inspection, setting forth 
what might be done with the revenues 
of the lesser monasteries. Among a few 
other particulars are the following: — 
" His grace may fbmish 200 gentlemen 
to attend on his person, every one of 
them to have 100 marks yearly— 20,000 



marks. His hic^ess may assign to the 
yearly reparation of highways in sundry 
parts, or the dotaig of other good deeds 
for the conunonwealth, 5000 marks." In 
such scant proportion did the claims of 
public utility oome after those of selfish 
pomp, or rather perhaps, looking more 
attentively, of cunning corruption. 
S Bumet, L 223. 
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But, if the participation of so many persons in the 
spoils of ecclesiastical property gave stability to the new 
religion, by pledging lliem to its support, it was also of 
no slight advantage to our civil constitution, strengthen- 
ing, and as it were infusing new blood into, the terri- 
torial aristocracy, who were to withstand the enormous 
prerogative of the crown. For if it be true, as surely it • 
is, that wealth is power, the distribution of so large a 
portion of the kingdom among the nobles and gentry, / 
the elevation of so many new families, and the increased V 
opulence of the more ancient, must have sensibly affected 
their weight in the balance. Those families indeed, 
within or without the bounds of the peerage, which 
are now deemed the most considerable, will be found, 
with no great number of exceptions, to have first 
become conspicuous under the Tudor line of kings ; and 
if we could trace the titles of their estates, to have 
acquired no small portion of them, mediately or imme- 
diately, from monastic or other ecclesiastical foundations. 
And better it has been that these revenues should thus ^ 
from age to age have been expended in liberal hospi- ; 
tality, in discerning charity, in the promotion of in- i 
dustry and cultivation, in the active duties or even 
generous amusements of life, than in maintaining a host ,' 
of ignorant and inactive monks, in deceiving the popu- i 
lace by superstitious pageantry, or in the encouragement 
of idleness and mendicity.** 

h It is a fitTonrite theory with many times very far from them. It might he 

who regret the absolute secularisation of diflBcult indeed to prove that a Norman 

conventnal estates, that they might have baron, who, not quite easy about his 

been rendered useful to learning and Aiture prospects, took comfort in his last 

religion by being bestowed on chapters hours item the anticipation of daily 

and colleges. Thomas Whitaker has masses for his soul, would have been 

sketched a pretty sdieme for the abbey better satisfied that his lands should 

of Whalley, wherein, besides certain maintain a grammar-school than that 

opulent prebendaries, he would provide they should escheat to the cro^iL But 

for schoolmasters and phjrsiclans. I sup- to wave this, and to revert to the prin- 

pose this is considered an adherence to dple of public utility, it may possibly be 

the donor's intention, and no sort of vio- true that, in one instance, such as Whal- 

lation of property; somewhat on the ley, a more beneficial disposition could 

principle called cy pris, adopted by the have been made in favour of a college 

court of chancery in cases of charitable than by granting away the lands. But 

bequests; according to which, that tri« the question is, whether all, or even a 

bunal, if it holds the testator's intention great part, of the monastic estates could 

unfit to be executed, carries the bequest have been kept in mortmain with ad- 

into effect by doing what it presumes to vantage. We may easily argue that the 

come next in his wishes, though some- Derwentwater property, applied as it has 
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A very imgroimded prejudice had long obtained cnr- 
rency, jand notwithstanding the contradiction it has 
esLperienced in our more accurate age, seems still not 
eradicated, that the alms of monasteries maintained the 
indigent throughout the kingdom, and that the system 
of parochial relief, now so much the topic of complaint, 
was rendered necessary by the dissolution of those bene- 
ficent foundations. There can be no doubt that many 
of the impotent poor derived support from their charity. 
But the blind eleemosynary spirit inculcated by the 
Eomish church is notoriously the cause, not the cure, of 
beggary and wretchedness. The monastic foundations, 
scattered in different counties, but by no means at regular 
distances, and often in sequestered places, coidd never 
answer the end of local and limited succour, meted out 
in just proportion to the demands of poverty. Their 
gates might indeed be open to those who knocked at 
them for alms, and came in search of streams that 
must always be too scanty for a thirsty multitude. 
Nothing could have a stronger tendency to promote 
that va gabond mendic ity, which unceasmg and very 
severe statutes were enacted to repress. It was and 
must always continue a hard problem, to discover the 
means of rescuing those whom labour cannot maintain 
from the last extremities of helpless suffering. The 
regular clergy were in all respects ill fitted for this 
great office of humanity. Even while the monasteries 
were yet standing, the scheme of a provision for the poor 
had been adopted by the legislature, by means of re- 
gular collections, which in the course of a long series of 
statutes, ending in the 43rd of Elizabeth, were almost 
insensibly converted into compulsory assessments.' It 

been, has done the state more service than i The flnt act for the relief of the y 

if it liad gone to maintain a race of Kat- impotent poor passed in 1^5^(27 H. 8, "^ 

cliffes, and been squandered at AVhite's c. 25). By Iflls statute no ahoM were v. 

P / or Newmarket. But does it follow that allowed to be given to beggars, on pain 

H I the kingdom would be the more pros- of forfeiting ten times the value ; but a / 

perous if all the estates of the peerage collection was to be made in every parish, 

were diverted to similar endowments? The compulsory contributions, properly 

And can we seriously believe that, if speaking, began in 1572 (14 Eliz. c. 5)» 

snch a plan had been adopted at the sup- But by an earlier stalute, I Edw. 6, c. 3, 

pression of monasteries, either religion or the bishop was empowered to proceed in 

learning would have been the better for his court against such as should reftise 

such an inundation of prebendaries and to contribute, or dissuade others from 

schoolmasters? doing so. 
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is by no lAeans probable that, however some in particular 
districts may have had to lament the cessation of hos- 
pitality in the convents, the poor in general, after some 
time, were placed in a worse condition by their dissolu- 
tion; nor are we to forget that, the class to whom the 
abbey lands have feillen have been distinguished at all 
times, and never more than in the first century after 
that transference of property, for their charity and 
munificence. 

These two great political measures — the separation 
from the Boman see, and the suppression of monasteries 
— so broke the vast power of Ihe English clergy, and 
htmibled their spirit, that they became the most abject 
of Henry's vassals, and dared not offer any steady oppo- 
sition to his caprice, even when it led hun to make in- 
novations in the essential parts of their religion. It is 
certain that a large majority of that order would gladly 
have retained their allegiance to Bome, and that they 
viewed with horror the downfall of the monasteries. In 
rending away so much that had been incorporated with 
the public &ith Henry seemed to prepare the road for 
the still more radical changes of the reformers. These, 
a numerous and increasing sect, exulted by turns in the 
innovations he promulgated, lamented their dilatoriness 
land imperfection, or trembled at the re-action of his t 
l>igotry against themselves. Trained in the school of 
theological controversy, and drawii^ from those bitter 
waters fresh aliment for his sanguinary. and imperious 
temper, he displayed the impartiality of his intolerance 
by alternately persecuting me two conflicting parties* 
We all have read how three persons convicted of disput- 
ing his supremacy, and three deniers of traosubstantia- 
tion, were drawn on the same hurdle to execution. But 
the doctrinal system adopted by Henry in the latter 
years of his reign, varying, indeed, in some measure 
from time to time, was about equally removed fix)m 
popish and protestant orthodoxy. The corporal presence 
of Christ in the consecrated elements was a tenet which 
no one might dispute without incurring the penalty of 
death by fire ; and the king had, a capricious partiaJity ^ >( 
to the Bomish practice in those very points where a 
great many real catholics on the Continent were ear- 
nest for its alteration, the conmnmion of the laity by 

VOL. I. G 
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bread alone, and the celibacy of the clergy. But in 
several other respects he was wrought upon by Graninef 
to draw pretty near to the Lutheran creed, and to per^ 
mit such explications to be given in the books set forth 
by his authority, the Institution, and the Erudition of a 
Christian. Man, as, if ^ey did not absolutely'pl'oscribe 
most of the ancient opinions, threw at best much doubt 
upon them, and gave intimations which the people, now 
become attentive to these questions, were acute enough 
to interpret.^ 
It was natural to suspect, from the previous temper of 
jPrognaa *^® nation, that the revolutionary spirit which 
of the blazed out in Germany would spread, rapidly 
SocSSnfin ovcr England. The enemies of /ancient super- 
England, gtition at homc, by frequent communication 
with the Lutheran and Swiss reformers, acquired not 
only more enlivening confidence, but a surer and more 
definite system of belief. Books printed in Germany or 
in the Flemish provinces, where at first the administra- 
tion connived at the new religion, were imported and 
read with that eagerness and delight which always com* 
pensate the risk of forbidden studies." Wolsey, who had 
no turn . towards- persecution, contented himself with 
ordering heretical writings to be burned, and strictly 
prohibiting their importation. But to withstand the 
course of popidar opinion is always like a combat against 
the elements in commotion ; nor is it likely that a go- 
vernment fiu- more steady and unanimous than that of 
Henry YHI. could have effectually prevented the dif- 
fusion of piotestantism. A^d the severe punkhment of 
many zealous reformers in the subsequent part of this 
reign tended, beyond a doubt, to excite a favourable pre- 
ju£ce for men whose manifest sincerity, piety, and con- 

k The Institntion was printed in 1537; " Stiype, i. 165. A statute enaeted 

fbe Eradition, according to Burnet, in in 1534 (25 H. 8, c. 15), after redting 

1540; but in Collier and Strjrpe's opinion, that " at this day there be within this 

not till 154a They are both artfiilly realmagreat number canning and expert 

drawn, probably in the main by Gran, in printing, and as able to execute the 

mer, but not without the interference said craft as any strai^^r," proceeds to 

of some less favourable to the new doc- forbid the sale of bound bo<^ imported 

trine,andundertheeyeof the king him- from the Continent A terrible blow 

self. Collier, I3t, 189. The doctrinal was thus levelled both against general 

variations in these two summaries of literature and the reformed religion ; but, 

royal faith are by no means inconsider- like many other bad laws, produced very 

able. Uttle effect 
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fitancy in suffering, were as good pledges for the trutli of 
their doctrine, as the people had been always taught to 
esteem the same qualities in the legends of the early 
martyrs. Nor were Henry's persecutions conducted 
upon the only rational principle, that of the inquisition, 
which judges from the analogy of medicine, that a deadly 
poison cannot be extirpated but by the speedy and radical 
excision of the diseased part; but fsdling only upon a few 
of a more eager and officious zeal, left a well-grounded opi- 
nion among the rest, that by some degree of temporising 
prudence they might escape molestation till a season of 
liberty should arrive. 

One of the books originally included in the list of pro- 
scription among the writings of Luther and the foreign 
Protestants was a translation of the New Testament into 
English by Tyndale, p rinted at Antwerp in 1526rrA. com- ' 
plete version of tiie Bible, partly by Tyndale, and partly 
byCoverdjJe, appeared, perhaps at Hamburgh, in 1536; 
a secondedition, under the name of Matthews, following 
in 1537; and as Cranmer's influence over the king be- 
came greater, and his aversion to the Eoman church 
more inveterate^ so material a change was made in the 
ecclesiastical policy of this reign as to direct the Scrip- 
tures in this translation (but with corrections in many 
places) to be set up in parish churches, and permit them 
to be publicly sold," This meausure had a strong ten- 

^ The aooonnts of early editloDB of the of the Bible in churches, or by yeomen, 
English Bible in Buruet, Collier, Strype, wom^i, and other incapable persons, 
and an essay by Johnson in Watson's The popish bishops, well aware how 
Theological Tracts, vol. iiL, are errone- much tamed on this general liberty of 
ofus or defective. A letter of Strype; in reading the Scriptures, did. all in their 
Harleian MSS. 3782, which has been power to discredit the new version. Gar- 
printed, is better ; bat the most complete diner made a list of about one hundred 
enumeration is in Cotton's list of edi* words which he thought unfit to be trans^ 
k^ tions, 1821. The dispersion of the Scrip- lated, and which, in case of an authorised 
r tores, with fall liberty to read them, was version (whereof the clergy in convoca- 
I greatly due to Cromwell, as is shown by tion had reluctantly admitted the expe- 
\ Burnet Even after his Ml, a procla- diency), ought, in his opinion, to be left 
mation, dated May 6, 1542, referring to in Latin. Tyndale's translation may, 
the king's former injunctions for the I apprehend, be reckoned the basis of 
same purpose, directs a large Bible to that now in use, but has undergone 
be set up in every parish church. But, several corrections before the last - It 
next year the duke of Norfolk and Oar- has been a matter of dispute whether it 
diner prevailing over Oranmer, Henry were made from the original languages 
retraced a part of his steps ; and the act or fh>m tiie Vulgate. Hebrew and even 
34 H. 8, c. 1, forbids the sale of Tyn- Greek were veiy little known in England 
dale's " false translation," and the reading at tiiat time. The 
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dency to promote the Eeformation, especially among 
those who were capable of readmg; not, surely, that 
the controverted doctrines of the Bomish chnrch are so 
palpably errcwieons as to bear no sort of examination, 
but because snch a promulgation of the Scriptures at 
that particular time seemed both tacitly to admit the 
chief point of contest, that they were the exclusive 
standard of Christian faith, and to lead the people to 
interpret them with tha-t sort of prejudice which a jury 
I would feel in considering evidence that one pariy in a 
^ cause had attempted to suppress ; a danger which those 
who wish to restrain the course of free discussion with- 
out very sure means of success will in all ages do well 
to reflect upon. 

Th6 great change of religions opinions was not ^ 
much effected by reasoning on points of theological con- 
troversy, upon which some are apt to fancy it turned, as 
on a persuasion that fraud and corruption pervaded the 
established church. Ite pretended miracles, which had 
so long held the understanding in captivity, were wisely 
exposed to ridicule and indignation by the government. 
Plays and interludes were represented in churches, of 
which the usual subject was the vices and corruptions of 
the monks and clergy. *These were disapproved of by 
the graver sort, but no doubt served a useful purpose." 
The press sent forth its light hosts of libels ; and though 
the catholic party did not fail to try the same means of 
influence, they had both less liberty to write as they 
pleased, and fewer readers than their antagonists.^ 

The edition of 1637, called Matthew^s ** Barnet, 318 ; Strype's life of Par- 
Bible, prfnted by Grafton, contains mar- ker, 18. Collier (187) fs of conrse mnch 
glnal notes reflecting on tbe corruptions scandalised. In his view of things, it 
of popery. These it was thought expe- had been better to give up the Reforma- 
dient to suppress in that of 1&39, com- tion entirely than to suffer one reflection 
monly called Cranmer's Bible as having on tbe clergy. These dramatic satires 
.been revised by mn, ahdlnliaterefitions. on that order had also an effect in pro- 
In all these editions of Henry's reign, moting the Reformation in Holland, 
though the version is properly Tyndale's, Brandt's History of Reformaticm in Low 
there are, as I am informed, considerable Countries, voL i. p. 128. 
variations and amendments. Thus, in P [" In place of the ancient reverence 
Gianm^'s Bible, the word eecletia is which was entertained for the pope and 
always rendered congregation, instead of the Romish chair, there was not a mas- 
church ; either as the primary meaning, querade or other pastime in which some 
or, more probably, to point out that the one was not to be seen going about in 
laity had a share in the government of a fhe dress of a pope or cardinaL Even 
ChristLin society. the women Jested incessantiy at the pope 
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In this feverish state of the public mind on the 
most interesting subject ensued the death of itsesta- 
Heniy VIII., who had excited and kept it np. ^^®°*^ 
More than once, during the latter part of lus Edward. 
capricious reigu, tiie popish party , headed by Norfolk 
and Gardiner, had gamea an ascendant, and several 
persons had been burned for denying tran substan tiation. 
But at the moment of his decease Norfolk was a prisoner 
attainted of treason, Gardiner in disgrace, and the favour 
of Cranmer at its height. It is said that Henry had 
meditated some further changes in religion. Of his 
executors, the greater part, as their subsequent conduct 
evinces, were nearly indifferent to the two systems, ex- 
cept so far as more might be gained by innovation. But 
S omerse t, the new protector, appears to have inclined 
sincerely towards the Eeformation, though not wholly 
uninfluenced by similar motives. His authority readily 
overcame all opposition in the council ; and it was soon 
perceived that Edward, whose singular precocity gave 
nis opinions in childhood an importance not wholly 
ridiculous, had imbibed a steady and ardent attachment 
to the new religion, which probably, had he lived longer, 
would have led him both to diverge fexther from what 
he thought an idolatrous superstition, and to have treated 
its adherents with severity.^ Under his reign, accord- 
ingly, a series of alterations in the tenets and homilies 
of the English church were made, the prmcipal of which 
I shall point out, without following a chronological 

and his servants, and tbonj^t they conld 1114, are quite unlike the style of a boy. 

do no greater disgrace to any man than One could wish this Journal not to be 

I7 calling him priest of the pope, or genuine; for the manner in which he 

papist" Extract firom an anonymous speaks of both his uncles' executions does 

French MS. by a porson resident at the not show a good heart Unfortunately, 

English court, about 1540, in Raumer's however^ there is a letter extant of the 

History of 16th and 17th oenturies illus- king to Fitspatrick, which must be 

trated, voL ii. p. 66. 1845.] genuine, and is in the same strain. He 

1 I can haodly avoid doubting whether treated his sister Mary harshly about 

Edward VI.'s Journal, published in the her religion, and had, I suspect, too much 

second Tolume of Burnet, be altogether Tudor blood in his veins. It is certain 

his own ; because it is strange for a boy that he was a very extraordinary boy, or, 

of ten years old to write with the precise as Cazdan calls him, monstrificus pueU 

brevity of a man ci business. Tet it is lus; and the reluctance with which he 

huxl to say how 'far an intercourse with yielded, on the solicitations of Cranmer, 

able men on serious subjects may force to sign the warrant for burning Joan 

aroyalplantof such natural vigour; and Boucher, is as much to his honour as 

his letters to his young friend Barnaby it is against the archbishop's. [But see 

Fitzpatrick, published by H. Walpole in p. 96.] 
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order, or adverting to such matters of controversy as did 
not produce a sensible effect on the people. 

I. It was obviously among the first steps required in 

order to introduce a mode of religion at once 
thechie^ more reasonable and more earnest than the 
^t» of former, that the public services of the church 
between should be expressed in the mot her tong ue of 
~fiii!^«- the congregation. The Latin"^ ritual had been 
unchanged ever smce the age when it was ver- 
nacular ; partly through a sluggish dislike of innovation, 
but partly also because the mysteriousness of an imknown 
dialect served to impose on the vulgar, and to throw an 
air of wisdom around the priesthood. Yet what was 
thus concealed would have borne the light. Our own 
liturgy, so justly celebrated for its piety, elevation, and 
simplicity, is in great measure a translation from the 
catholic services, or more properly from those which had 
been handed down from a more primitive age; those 
portions, of course, being omitted which had relation to 
different principles of worship. In the second year of 
Edward's reign, the reformation of the public service 
was accomplished, and an English liturgy compiled, not 
essentially different from that in present use.' 

II. No part of exterior religion was more prominent 
or more offensive to those who had imbibed a protestant 
spirit than the worship, or at least veneration, of i mages , 
which in remote~iuid barbarous ages had given excessive 
scandal both in the Greek and Latin churches, though 
long fully established in the practice of each. The 
populace in towns where the reformed tenets prevailed 
began to pull them down in the very first days of 
Edward's reign; and after a little pretence at distin- 
guishing those which had not heeixx aoused, orders were 
given that all images should be taken away from churches. 
It was, x>erhaps, necessary thus to hinder the zealous 
protestants from abating them as nuisances, which had 
already caused several cGsturbances.'. But this order was 

' The litany had been translated into book. Strype's Annala, ii. 39; Holling* 

English tn 1643. Bnmet, L 331 ; OoUier, shed, ilL 921. (4to. edition.) 

Ill; where* it may be read, not mudi * "It was observed," saysStrype, ii.79, 

differing from that now in use. It was " that where images were left there was 

always held ojit by onr church, when the most contest, and most peace where they 

object was conciliation, that the liturgy were all sheer pulled down, as they were 

was essentially the same with the mass- in some places." 
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executed with, a rigonr which lovers of art and antiquity 
have long deplored. Our churches bear witness to the 
devastation committed in the wantonness of triumphant 
reform by defistcing statues and crosses on the exterior of 
buildings intended for worship, or windows and monu- 
ments within. Missals and other books dedicated to 
superstition perished in the same manner. Altars were 
taken down, and a great variety of ceremonies abrogated, 
such as the use of incense, tapers, and holy water ; and 
though more of these were retained than eager inno- 
vators could approve, the whole surface of teligious 
ordinances, all ^at is palpable to common minds, under- 
went a surprising transformation. 

III. But this change in ceremonial observances and 
outward show was trifling when compared to that in the 
objects of worship, and in the purposes for which they 
were addressed. Those who have visited some catholic 
temples, and attended to the current language of devo- 
tion, must have perceived, what the writings of apolo- 
gists or decrees of councils will never enable them to 
discover, that the saints, but more especially the Virgin, 
are almost exclusively the popular deities of that religion. 
All this polytheism was swept away by the reformers ; 
and in this may be deemed to consist the most specific ' 
diflPerence of the two systems. NoV did they spare the 
belief in piirgatQiy, that unknown land which the hier- 
archy swayed wnh so absolute a rule, and to which the 
earth had been rendered a tributary province. Yet in 
the first liturgy put forth under Edward the prayers for 
depar ted soul s were retained ; whether out of 'respecFto 
the prejudices of the people or to the immemorial anti- 
quity of the practice. But such prayers, if not neces- 
sarily implying the doctrine of purgatory (which yet in 
the main they appear to do), are at least so closely con- 
nected with it that the belief could never be eradicated 
while they remained. Hence, in the revision of the 
liturgy, four years afterwards, they were laid aside ; ' and 

t Collier, p. 2Sf , enters into a vindi- which the refoxmers set up ezcluBivMy 
cation of the practice, which appears to of idl tradition, it contradicted the doc- 
have prevailed in the chnrch from the trine of justification by mere faith, 
second century. It was defended in in the strict sense which they affixed 
general by the nonjurors and the whole to that tenet See preamble of the 
school of Andrews. But, independently act for dissolution of chantries, 1 Edw. 
of its wantii^ the authority of Scripture, 6, c 14. 
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several other clmnges made, to eradicate the vestiges of 
the ancient superstition. 

IV. Auricular confession, as commonly called, or the 
private ^ancrspecial'confession of sins to a priest for the 
purpose of obtaining his absolution, an imperative duty 
in the church of Borne, and preserved as such in the 
statute of the six articles, and in the religious codes pub- 
lished by Henry VIII., was left to each man's discretion 
in the new order ; a judicious temperament, which the 
reformers would have done well to adopt in some other 
points. And thus, while it has never been condemned 
in our church, it went without dispute into complete 
neglect. Those who desire to augment the influence of 
the clergy regret, of course, its discontinuance; and 
some may conceive that it would, serve either for whole- 
some restraint or useful admonition. It is very difficult, 
or, perhaps, beyond the reach of any human being, to 
determine absolutely how far these benefits, which can- 
not be reasonably denied to result in some instances 
from the rite of confession, outweigh the mischiefe con- 
nected with it. There seems to be something in the 
Eoman catholic discipline (and I know nothing else so 
likely) which keeps the balance, as it were, of moral 
influence pretty even between the two religions, and 
compensates for the ignorance and superstition which 
the elder preserves; for I am not sure that the pro- 
testant system in the present age has any very sensible 
advantage in this respect ; or that in countries where 
the comparison can fairly be made, as in Germany or 
Switzerland, there is more honesty in one sex, or more 
chastity in the other, when they belong to the reformed 
churches. Yet, on the other hand, the practice of con- 
fession is at the best of very doubtful utility, when con- 
sidered in its full extent and general bearings. The 
ordinary confessor, listening mechanically to himdreds 
of penitents, can hardly preserve much authority over 
most of them. But in proportion as his attention is 
directed to the secrets of conscience, his influence may 
become dangerous ; men grow accustomed to the control 
of one perhaps more feeble and guilty than themselves, 
but over whose frailties they exercise no reciprocal 
command ; and, if the confessors of kings have been 
sometimes terrible to nations, their ascendancy is pro- 
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bably not less mischievotid, in proportion to its extent, 
within the sphere of domestic life. In a political light, 
and with the object of lessening the weight of the eccle- 
siastical order in temporal affairs, there cannot be the 
least hesitation as to the expediency of disoontinuing 
the usage." 

V. It has very rarely been the custom of theologians 
to measure the importance of orthodox opinions by their 
effect on the lives and hearts of those who adopt them ; 
nor was this predilection for speculative above practical 
doctrines ever more evident than in the leadinig contro- 
versy of the sixteeiith century, that respecting the Lord's 
Supper. No errors on this point coiid 'have had any 
influence on men's moral conduct, nor indeed much on 
the general nature of their faith ; yet it was selected as 
the test of heresy ; and most, if not all, of those who 
suffered death upon that chaige, whether in England or 
on the Continent, were convicted of denying the corporal 
presence, in the sense of the Eoman church. It had 
been well if the reformers had learned, by abhorring her 
persecution, not to practise it in a somewhat less degree 
upon each other ; or, by exposing the absurdities of tran- 
substantiation, not to contend for equal nonsense of their . 
own. Four primal the ories, to say nothing of sub- 
ordinate varieties, dfvided Europe at the accession of ^ 
Edward YI. about the sacrament of the Eucharist. The 
c hurch of Bome would not depart a single letter fix)m 
^ansubstantifii&on, or the change at the moment of con- 
secration of the substances of bread and wine into those 
of Chi-ist's body and blood ; the accidents, in school lan- 
guage, or sensible qualities of the former remaining, or 
becoming inherent in the new substance. This doctrine 
does not, as vulgarly supposed, contradict the evidence 
of our senses ; since our senses can report nothing as to 
the unknown being, which the schoolmen denominated 
substance, and which alone was the subject of this con- 
version. But metaphysicians of later ages might inquire 
whether material substances, abstractedly considered, 
exist at all, or, if they exist, whether they can have any 
specific distinction except their sensible qualities. This, 

° Collier, p. 248, descants, in the trae well known, is one of the points on which 
spirit of a high churchman, on the im- his party disagreed with the generality of 
portance of confession. This also, as is Protestants. 
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perhaps, did not suggest itself in the sixteenth centmy ; 
but it was strongly objected that the simultaneous exist- 
ence of a body in many places, which the Eomish doc- 
trine implied, was inconceivable, and even contradictory. 
Luther, partly, as it seems, out of his determination to 
multiply differences with the church, invented a theory 
somewhat different, usually called {Don§ ubstanti q>tion, 
which was adopted in the confession ofAugsburg,Tmd to 
which, at least down to the middle of ihe eighteenth 
century, the divines of that communion were much 
attached. They imagined the two substances to be 
united in the sacramental elements, so that they might 
be termed bread and wine, or the body and blood, with 
equal propriety.* But it must be •obvious that there is 
little more than a metaphysical distinction between this 
doctrine and that of Eome ; though, when it suited the 
Lutherans to magnify rather than dissemble their devia- 
tions from the molJier church, it was raised into an 
important difference. A simpler and more rational ex- 
plication occurred to Zwin gle and CEcolamp adiug^ from 
whom the Helvetian proEestants imbibed their fiedth. 
Eejecting every notion of a real presence, and divesting 
the institution of all its mystery, they saw only figura- 
tive symbols in the elements which Christ had appointed 
as a commemoration of his death. But this novel opinion 
excited as much indignation in Luther as in the Bo- 
manists. It was indeed a rock on which the Eeformation 
was nearly shipwrecked ; since the violent contests which 
it occasioned, and the narrow intolerance which one side 
at least displayed throughout the controversy, not only 
weakened on several occasions the temporsi power of 
the protestant churches, but disgusted many of those 
who might have inclined towards espousing their senti- 
ments. Besides these three hypotheses, a fourth was 
promulgated by Mar tin Bucer of Strasburg, a man of 
much acuteness, butprone to~metaphysical subtilty, and 
not, it is said, of a very ingenuous character.' Bucer, 

' Nostra eententia est, says Lnfher, contention, and for maintaining peace and 

apud Bomet, 111, Appendix, 194, corpus quietness in the cfanrch, somewhat more 

ita cum pane, seu in pane esse, ut reveia amUguous words should be used, that 

cum pane mandocetur, et qnemcimque might have a respect to both persuasionB 

motumvel actionem panishabet,eundem concerning the presence. But Martsrr 

et corpus ChriatL was of another Judgment, and affected to 

y " Bucer thoof^t, that for avoiding speak of the sacrament with all plainneaa 
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as I apprehend, thougli his expressions are unusually 
confused, did not acknowledge a local presence of 
Christ's body and blood in the elements after consecra- 
tion — so far concurring with the Helvetians ; wl^le he 
contended that they were really, and without figure, 
received by the worthy communicant through fedth, so 
as to preserve the belief of a mysterious union, and of 
what was sometimes called a real presence. Bucer him- 
self came to England early in the reign of Edward, and 
had a considerable share in advising the mjBasures of 
reformation. But Peter Martyr, a disciple of the Swiss 
school, had also i^o small influence. In the forty-two 
articles set forth by authority, the real or coiporal pre- 
sence, using these words as synonymous, is explicitly 
denied. This clause was omitted on the revision of the 
articles under Elizabeth.' 

VI. These various innovations were exceedingly \ 
inimical to the influence and interests of the priesthood. 
But that order obtained a sort of compensation in being 
released from its obligation to celibacy. This obligation, 
though unwarranted by Scripture, rested on a most 
ancient aud imiversal rule of discipline ; for though the 
Greek and Eastern churches have always permitted the 
ordination of married persons, yet they do not allow 
those already ordained to take wives. No very good 
reason, however, could be given for this distinction ; and 
the constrained celibacy of the Latin clergy had given 
rise to mischiefis, of which their general practice of 
retaining concubines might be reckoned among the 
smallest.'' The German protestants soon rejected this 
burthen, and encouraged regular as well as secular 
priests to marry. Cranmer had himself taken a wife in 
Lnnany,Xii HSS^TTaw of ihe six articles, one of 
which made the marriage of priests felony, compelled 

and perspicuity." Strype, iL 121. The the elementBi 

tmth is, that there were hut two opinionB * It appears to have been oonuncm for 
at bottom as to this main point of the the clei^, by licence from their bishops, 
co ntruversy ; nor in the nature of things to retain concabines, who were, Collier 
was it poosible that there should be more; says, for the most part their wives, 
for what can be predicated concerning a p. .262. But I do not clearly understand 
body, in its relation to a given space, but in what the distinction could have con- 
IHVsenoe and absence ? sisted ; for it seems unUkely that mar. 

' Bomet, ii. 106, App. 216; Strype, xiages of priests were ever solemnised at 
ii. 121, 208 ; Collier, &c. The C alvinist8_ so late a period; or if they were, they 
oartainly did not own a local pfeseflM YtT were invalid. 
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him to send away. In tlie reign of Edward this was 

justly reckoned an indispensable part of the new Be- 

formation, ^ut^e bill for that purpose passed the 

lords ^with somelittle difficnlty, nine bishops and four 

.peers dissenting ; and its preamble cast sneh an impntfr- 

' tion on the practice it allowed, treating the marriage of 

'' priests as ignominious and a tolerated evil, that another 

act was thought necessary a few years afterwards, when 

the Beformation was better established, to vindicate this 

right of the protestant church.^ A great number of the 

clergy availed themselves of their liberty ; which may 

probably have had as extensive an effect in conciliating 

the ecclesiastical profession, as the suppression of mo- 

i nasteries had in rendering the gentry feivouiable to the 

new order of religion. 

But great as was the number of those whom conviction 

or self-interest enlisted under the protestant 

^Si^i^^° banner, it appears plain that the Eeform^tion 

grt of moved on with too precipitate a step for the 

I • e on. jj^JQji^ rjijjQ j^^^ doctrincs prevailed in 

London, in many large towns, and in the eastern counties. 
But in the north and west of England the body of the 
peopler were strictiy catholics. The clergy, though not 
' very scrupulous about conforming to the innovations, 
were generally averse to most of fiiem.* And, in spite 
of the church lands, I imagine that most of the nobility^ 
if not the gentry, inclined to the same persuasion ; not 
a few peers having sometimes dissented from the bills 
passed on the subject of religion in this reign, while no 
sort of disagreement appears in the upper house during 
that of Mary. In the western insurrection of 1549, 
which partly originated in the alfeged^grievanoer^TnH 
closures, many of the demands made by the rebels go to 
the entire re-establishment of popery. Those of the 
Norfolk insurgents, in the same year, whose political 
compTaints were the same, do not, as far as I perceive, 
show any such tendency. But an historian, whose bias 
was certainly not mifavourable to protestantism, con- 
fesses that all endeavours were too weak to overcome 

b Stat 2 k 3 Edw. 6, c. 21 ; 6 & 6 amfonnlstg,— " Out with them all ! 1 

Edw. 6, c. 12 ; Burnet, 89. require it in God's behalf: make them 

*> 2 Strype, 6a Latimer pressed the ^uondomw, all the pack of them." Id. 204; 

necesaity of expelling these temporlsbig 2 Bnmet, 143» 
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tlie aversion of the people towards Eefonnation, and 
even intimates that German troops were sent for from 
Calais on account of the bigotry with which the bnlk of 
the nation adhered to the old superstition.*^ This is 
somewhat an humiliating admission, that the protestant 
feith was imposed npon our ancestors by a foreign army. 
And as the reformers, though still the fewer, were un- 
d^iiably a great and increasing party, it may be natural 
to inquire whether a regard to policy as well as equitable 
considerations should not have repressed still more, as it 
did in some measure, the zeal of Cranmer and Somerset ? 
It might be asked whether, in the acknowledged co- 
existence of two religions, some preference were not 
fairly claimed for the creed which all had once held, 
and which the greater part yet retained ; whether it were 
becoming that the councillors of an infiant king should 
use such violence in breaking up the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution ; whether it were to be expected that a free- 
spirited people i^ould see their consciences thus trans- 
ferred by proclamation, and all that they had learned to 
•venerate not only torn away from them, but exposed 
to what they must reckon blasphemous contumely and 
pro&nation ? The demolition of shrines and images, far 
unlike the speculative disputes of theologians, was an 
overt insult on every catholic heart. Still more were 
they exasperated at the ribaldry which vulgar protestants 
uttered agaiiist their most sacred mystery. It was found 
necessary in the very first act of the first protestant par- 
liament to denounce penalties against such as spoke 
irreverently of the sacrament, an indecency not unusual 
with those who held the Zwinglian opinion in that age 
of coarse pleasantry and unmixed invective.' Nor could 
the people repose much confidence in the judgment and 
sincerity of their governors, whom they had seen sub- 

d Burnet, IIL 190, 196. •* The use of rafher to refer to the upper classes than 

the old reUgion," says Paget, hi remon- to the whole people. But at any rate it 

strating with Somerset on his rough treat- was an exaggeration of the feu^t, the pro> 

ment of some of the gentry and partiality testants heing certainly in a much greater 

to the commons, " is forhidden by a law, proportion. Paget was the adviser of the ' 

and the use of the new is not yet printed scheme of sending for (German troops in 

in the stomachs of eleven out of twelve 1549, which, however, was in order to 

ports of the realm, whatever countenance quell a seditious spirit in the nation, not 

nran mate outwardly to please them in by any means wholly founded upon re> 

whom they see the power resteth." ligious grounds. Strype, zi. 169. 
8trype,iL; Appendix,H. H. This seems * 2 Edw. 6, c 1 ; Strype, xi. 81. 
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mitting without outwarii repugnance to Henry's various 
schemes of religion, and whom they saw every day 
enriching themselves with the plunder of the church 
they affected to reform. There w'as a sort of endowed 
colleges or fraternities, dalled chantries, consisting of 
secular priests, whose dufy^w8Gri;5''^Miy~daily masses for 
the founders. These were abolished and given to the 
king by acts of parliament in the last year of Henry and 
the first of Edward. It was intimated in the preamble 
of the latter statute that their revenues should be con- 
verted to the erection of schools, the augmentation oi the 
universities, and the sustenance of the indigent.' But 
this was entirely neglected, and the estates fell into the 
hands of the courtiers. Nor did they content themselves 
with this escheated wealth of the church. Almost every 
bjghj^gric was spoiled by their ravenous power in this 
reignTeither through mere alienations, or long leases, 
or unequal exchanges. Exeter and Llandaff, from being 
among the richest sees, fell into the class of the poorest* 
Lichfield lost the chief part of its lands to raise an estate 
for lord Paget. London, Winchester, and even Canter- 
bury, suffered considerably. The duke of Somerset was 
much beloved ; yet he hid given no unjust offence by 
pulling down some churches in order to erect Somerset 
House with the materials. He had even projected 
the demolition of Westminster Abbey, but the chapter 
averted this outrageous piece of rapacity, sufficient of 
itself to characterise that age, by the usual method, a 
grant of some of their estates.*^ • 



' 37 H. 8, c. 2; 1 Edw. 6,c 14; Strype, land. Strype, 88. These oonnsels, and 

ii. 63; Bnmet, ftc Gramner, as well as tbe acts which they prompted, diagost iis» 

the Catholic bishops, protested against from the spirit of rapacity they breathe, 

this act, well knowing how Uttle regard Yet it mi^t be ui^ed, with s<»ne force, 

would be paid to its intention. In the that the enormous wealth of the superior 

latter part of the young king's reign, as ecdesiastics had been the main cause of 

he became more capable of exerting his those corruptions which it was sought to 

own power, he endowed, as is well known, cast away, and that most of the dignitaries 

several excellent foundations. were very averse to the new reUgion. 

8 Strype, Burnet, Collier, passim; Har- Even Granmer had written some years 

mer's Specimens, 100. Sir Philip Hobby, before to Cromwell, deprecating the estar 

our minister in Germany, writes to the blisbment of any prebends out of the 

protector, in 1548, that the foreign pro- conventual estates, and speaking of the 

testants thought our bishops too rich, and collegiate dei^ as an idle, ignorant, and 

advises him to reduce them to a oompe- gormandising race, who might, wi&out 

tent living ; he particularly recommends any harm, be extinguished along with the 

his taking away all the prebends in Eng- r^pilars. Burnet, iii 141. But the gross 
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Tolerance in religion, it in well known, so unani^ 
mously admitted (at least verbally) even by tbeologians 
in the present century, was seldom considered as prac- 
ticable, much less as a matter of right, during the period 
of the Eeformation. The difference in this respect 
between the catholics and protestants was only in 
degree, and in degree there was much less difference 
than we are apt to believe. Persecution is the deadly \ 
original sin of the reformed churches ; that which cooLs 
every honest man's zeal for their cause in proportion as ) 
his reading becomes more extensive. The Lutheran 
princes and cities in Germany constantly refused to 
tolerate the use of the mass as an idolatrous service ; ^ 
and this name of idolatry, though adopted in retaliation 
for that of heresy, answered the same end as the other, 
of exciting animosity and uncharitableness. The Boman 
worship was equally proscribed in England. Many per- 
sons were sent to prison for hearing mass, and similar 
offences.^ Th e princess ,Mary: supplicated in vain to 
have the exercise of her own religion at home, and 
Charles Y. several times intelrceded in her behalf; but 
though Cranmer and Bidley, as well as the council, 
would have consented to tiiis indulgence, the young 
king, whose education had unhappily infused a good ' 
deal of bigotry into his mind, could not be prevailed 
upon to connive at such idolatry.^ Yet in one memor- 
able instance he had shown a milder spirit, struggling 

selfi8bne» of the great jnen in Edward's in fheir chnrcheg. Schmidt, Hist dM 

reign Justly made him anxious to save Allemands, vL 394, vlL 24. 

what he could for the church, that seemed i Stat 2 & 3 Edw. 6, c. 1; Strype's 

on the brink of absolute ruin. Collier Cranmer, p. 233. 

mentions a characteristic circnmstanoe. k Burnet, 192. Somerset had always 

So great a quantity of church plate had allowed her to exerclBe her religion, 

been stolen, that a commission was though censured for this by WarRlck, 

appointed to inquire into the Ucts, and who died himself a papist, but bad pre- ,' 

compel -its restitution. Instead of this, tended to fiill in with the young king's ; 

the commissioners found more left than pr^udices. Her ill treatment was subse- • 

they thought snfBdent, and seised the quent to the protector's overthrow. It is 

greater part to the king's use. to be observed that» in her &ther's life, 

Ik They^ declared in the famous pro- she had acknowledged his supremacy, 

testation of ^ire, which gave them the and the Justice of her mother's divorce. 

name of Protestants, that their preachers 1 Strype, 286 ; 2 Burnet, 241 ; Lingard, 

having confuted the mass by passages in vL 326. It was, of course, by intimida- 

Scriptnre, they could not permit their tion; but that excuse might be made for 

subjects to go thither; since it would others. Cranmer is said to have persuaded 

afford a bad example to suffer two sorts Henry not to put her to death, which we 

of service, directly opposite to each other, must in charity hope she did not know. 
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against Cranmer to save a fanatical woman from tlie 
punishment of heresy."* This is a stain upon Cfanmer's 
memory which nothing but his own death could have 
lightened. In men hardly escaped from a similar peril, 
in men who had nothing to plead but the right of private 
judgment, in men who had defied the prescriptive au- 
thority of past ages and of established power, ^e crime 
of .persecution assumes a far deeper hue, and is capable 
of fjEu: less extenuation, than in a Boman inquisitor. 
/ Thus the death of Servetus has weighed down the name 
^ and memory of Calvin. And though Cranmer was in- 
capable of the rancorous malignity of the Genevan la^v- 
giver, yet I regret to say that there is a peculiar cir- 
cumstance of a^ravation in his pursuing to death this 
woman, Joan Boucher, and a Dutchman that had been 
convicted of Arianism. It is said that he had been 
accessory in the pi-eceding reign to the condemnation of 
Lambert, and perhaps some others, for opinions con- 
cerning the Lord's Supper which he had himself after- 
wards embraced." Such an evidence of the fallibility of 
. human judgment, such an example that persecutions for 
heresy, how conscientiously soever managed, are liable 
to end in shedding the blood of those who maintain 
truth, should have taught him, above all men, a scru- 
pulous repugnance to carry into effect those sanguinary 
laws. Compared with these executions for heresy, the 
imprisonment and deprivation of Gko'diner and Bonner 
appear but measures of ordinary severity towards poU- 
tical adversaries under the pretext of religion ; yet are 
they wholly imjustifiable, particularly in the former in- 
stance ; and if the subsequent retaliation of those bad 

>" [It has been pcinted out to me by may be better that the whole anecdote 

a correspondent, that Mr. Bruce, in his shoald Tanish from history. This, of 

edition of Roger Hutchinson's works course, mitigates the censure <xi Cranmer 

(Parker Society, 18^, prefiuse, p. 8), has in the text to an indelhiite degree. 1846.] 

given strong reaams for questioning tliis ** When Joan Boucher waa condemned, 

remonstrance of Edward with Crammer, she said to her Judges, " It was not long 

whidi rests originally on no authority ago since yon burned Anne Askew for a 

but that of Fox. In some of its dream- piece of bread, and yet came yourselves 

stances the story told by Fox is certainly soon after to believe and profess the same 

disproved; but it is not impossible that doctrine for which you burned her; and 

the young king may have expressed his now you will needs bum me fbr a piece 

relnctanoe to have the sentence carried of flesh, and in the end you will come to 

into execution, though his signatmre<rf the believe this also, when you have read 

warrant was not required. This, how- the Scriptures and understand thenL" 

ever, is mere conjecture; and peri^ps it Strype, ii. 214. 
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men was beyond all proportion excessive, we should 
remember that such is the natural consequence of 
tyrannical aggressions.** 

The person most conspicuous, though Eidley was 
perhaps the most learned divine, in moulding 
the faith and discipline of the English church, ^^'***'^*^ 
which has not been very materially altered since his 
time, was archbishop Cranmer.^ Few men, about whose' 
conduct there is so little room for controversy upon 

° Gardiner had some virtues, and enter- excused (and the latter by his rudeDess, 
tained aoonder notions of the civil const!- mig^t deserve some punidiment), what 
tution of England than his adversaries, can be said for the imprisonment of the 
In a letter to Sir John Godsalve, giving bishops Heath and Day, worthy and 
his reasons for refusing compliance with moderate men, who had gone a great way 
the injunctions issued by the council to with the Reformation, but objected to the 
the ecclesiastical victors (which, Burnet removal of altars, an innovation by no 
says, does him more honour than anything means necessary, and which should have 
else in his life), he dwells on the king's been deferred tUl the people had grown 
wanting power to command anything con- ripe for further change? Mr. Southey 
trary to common law, or to a statute, and says, " Gardiner and Bonner were de- 
bitngs authorities for this. Burnet, ii. privedof their sees, and imprisoned; but 
Append. 112. See also Idngard, vl. 387, no rigour uxu used towca-di them." Book 
for another instance. Nor was this re- of the Church, iL ill. Liberty and pro- 
gard to the constitution displayed only perty beii^ trifles 1 
when out of the sunshine ; for in the P The doctrines of the English church 
next reign he was against despotic coun- were set forth in forty-two ar tiripa, drawn 
eels, of which an instance has been given up, as is generally believed, by Cranmer 
in the last chapter. His conduct, indeed, and Ridley, with the advice of Bucer and 
with respect to the Spanish connection Martyr, and perhaps of Cox. The three 
is equivocaL He was much i^ainst the last of these, condemning some novel 
marriage at first, and took credit to him- opinions, were not renewed under Eliza- 
self for the securities exacted in the treaty beth, and a few other variations were 
with Philip, and established by statute, made ; but upon the whole there is little 
Burnet, ii. 267. But afterwards, if we difference, and none perhaps in those 
may trust Noailles, he fell in with the tenets which have been most the ol]()ect 
Spanish i>arty in the council, and even of discussion. See the original Articles 
suggested to parliament that the queen in Burnet, iL, App. K 55. They were 
should have the same power as her father never confirmed by a convocation or a 
todisposeof the succession by will. Am- parliament, but imposed by the king's 
bttssades de Noailles, iit 153, &c. kc Yet, supremacy on all the clergy, and on the 
according to Dr. Idngard, on the hnperial universities. His death, however, ensued 
ambassador's authority, he saved Eliza- before they could be actually subscribed, 
beth's life against all the council. The [The late editor of Cranmer's works thinks 
article Gardiner, in the Biographia Bri- him mainly responsible for the ferty-two 
t&nnica, contains an elaborate and partial articles : he probably took the advice of 
apology, at great length ; and the historian Bldley. A considerable portion of them, 
Justquotedhasof course said all he could including those of chief importance, is 
in favour of one who laboured so strenu- taken, almost literally, either from the 
ously for the extirpation of the northern Augsburg Confession or a set of articles 
heresy. But he was certainly not an agreed upon by some German and English 
honest man, and had been active in divines at a conference in 1538. Jenkins's 
Henry's reign against his real opinions. Cranmer, preface, xxiiL 3, c. vii., also 

Even if the ill treatment of Gardiner voL iv. 273, where these articles are 

and Bonner by Edward's council could be printed at length. 1845.] 

VOL. I. H 
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facts, have been represented in more opposite, lights. 

We know the favouring colours of protestant writers ; 

,. / but turn to the bitter invective of Bossuet, and the 

' ^OM^^'^^^ I patriarch of our reformed church stands forth as the 

\J ^ most abandoned of time-serving hypocrites. No political 

factions affect the impartiality of men's jud^ent so 
grossly or so permanently as religious heats. Doubtless, 
if we should reverse the picture, and imagine the end 
and scope of Cranmer's labour to have been the estab- 
lishment of the Eoman catholic religion in a protestant 
country, the estimate formed of his behaviour would be 
somewhat less fietvourable than it is at present. If, casting 
away all prejudice on either side, we weigh the character 
of this prelate in an equal balance, he will appear far 
indeed removed from the turpitude imputed to him by 
his enemies, yet not entitled to any extraordinary venera- 
tion. Though it is most eminently true of Cranmer, 
that his fEiults were always the effect of circumstances, 
and not of intention, yet this palliating consideration 
is rather weakened when we recollect that he con- 
sented to place himself in a station where those cir- 
cumstances occurred. At the time of Cranmer's ele- 
vation to the see of Canterbury, Henry, though on the 
point of separating for ever from Rome, had not abso- 
lutely determined upon so strong a measure; and his 
policy required that the new archbishop should solicit 
the usual bulls from the pope, and take the oath of 
canonical obedience to him. Cranmer, already a rebel 
from that dominion in his heart, had recourse to the dis- 
ingenuous shift of a protest, before his consecration, 
that '*he did not intend to restrain himself thereby 
from any thing to which he was bound by his duty to 
God or tiie king, or from taking part in any* reformation 
of the English church which he might judge to be re- 
quired." *» This first deviation from integrity, as is 

1 Strype's Cranmer, Appendix, p. 9.— or privately. Nothing can possibly torn 

I am sorry to find a respectable writer upon this. It was, on either supposition, 

inclining to vindicate Cranmer in this pro- miknown to the promisee, the pope at 

testation, which Burnet admits to agree Rome. The question is, whether, having 

better with the maxims of the casuists obtained the bulls from Rome (m an ex- 

than with the prelate's sincerity : Todd's press stipulation that he should take a 

-Introduction to Cranmer's Defence of the certabi oath, he had a right to ollfer a 

True Doctrine of the Sacrament (1825), limitation, not explanatory, but utterly 

p 40. It is of no importance to inquire inconsistent with it? We are sure that 

whether the protest were made publicly Cranmer's views and intentions, which he 
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almost always the case, drew affcer it many others, and 
began that discreditable course of temporising and undue 
compliance to which he was reduced for the rest of 
Henry's reign. Cranmer's abilities were not perhaps of 
a high order, or at least they were unsuited to public 
affairs ; but his principal defect was in that firmness by 
which men of more ordinary talents may insure respect. 
Nothing could be weaker than his conduct in the usurpa- 
tion of lady Jane, which he might better have boldly 
sustained, like Eidley, as a step necessary for the con- 
servation of protestantism, than given into against his 
conscience, overpowered by the importunities of a mis- 
guided boy. Had the malignity of his enemies been 
directed nether against his reputation than his life, had 
he been permitted to survive his shame as a prisoner in 
the Tower, it must have seemed a more arduous task to 
■ defend the memory of Cranmer, but his fetme has bright- 
ened in the fire that consumed him.' 

Those who, with the habits of thinking that prevail 
in our times, cast back their eyes on the reign iBgmodera- 
. of Edward VI., will generally be disposed to ^i^^' 
censure the precipitancy, and still more the dumgesnot 
exclusive spirit, of our principal reformers. ^^'^ 
But relatively to the course that things had «eajota. 
taken in Germany, and to the feverish zeal of that age, 
the moderaticm of Cranmer and Kidley, the only ecclesi- ' 
astics who' took a pif)minent share in these measures, 
was very conspicuous, and tended above everything to ; 
place the Angucan church in that middle position which / 
it has always preserved between theTToman ^hierarchy / 
and that of other protestant denominations. It is mani- 
fest, from the history of the Beformation in Germany, 
that its predisposing cause was the covetous and arrogant 
character of the superior ecclesiastics, founded upon vast "^ 
temporal authority ; a yoke long borne with impatience, 

▼ery soon carried into effect, were Irre- Anne Boleyn an acknowledgment of her 

ooncilable with any sort of obedience to sappoaed pre-contract of marriage, having 

the pope; and if, under all the drcmn- proceeded from motirea of homanity, 

stanoea, his conduct was Jnatiflable, there ought not to incur much oenaiure, thoi^h 

would be an end of all prcnniflflory obli- the sentence of nullity was a mere mode- 

gations whatever. ety of Uw.— Poor Cranmer was compelled 

* The character of Cranmer is gnnuned to subecribe not less than six recantatioDB. 

up in no'un&dr manner by Mr. C. Butler, Strype (iii. 232) had the integrity to 

MemoirB of English Catholics, voL L publish all these, which were not fully 

p. 139 ; except . that his obtaining from known before. 

H 2 
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and which the unanimous adherence of the prelates to 
Eome in th^ period of separation gave the Lutheran 
princes a good excuse for entirely throwing off. Some 
of the more temperate Reformers, as Melanchthon, would 
have admitted a limited jurisdiction of the episcopacy ; 
but in general the destruction of that order, such as it 
then existed, may be deemed as fundamental a principle 
of the new discipline as any theological point could be 
of the new dociaine. But besides that the subjection 
of ecclesiastical to civil tribunals, and possibly other 
causes, had rendered the superior clei^ in England less 
obnoxious than in Germany, there was this important 
difference between the two countries, that several 
bishops from zealous conviction, many more from plia- 
bility to self-interest, had gone along with the new 
modelling of the English church by Henry and Edward; 
so that it was perfectly easy to keep up that form of 
government in the regular succession which had usually 
been deemed essential ; though the foreign reformers 
had neither the wish, nor possibly the means, to pre- 
serve it. Cranmer himself, indeed, during the reign of 
Henry, had bent, as usual, to the king's despotic humour, 
and favoured a novel theory of ecclesiastical authority, 
which resolved all its spiritual as well as temporal 
powers into the royal supremacy. Accordingly, at the 
accession of Edward, he himself, and several other 
bishops, took out commissions to hold their sees during 
pleasure.* But when the necessity of compliance had • 
passed by, they showed a disposition not only to oppose 
the continual spoliation of church property, but to main- 
tain the jurisdiction which the canon law had conferred 
upon them.* And though, as this papal code did not 

* Burnet, ii. 6. ^ ' exequiauderent. Haec querela ab omnibus 

t There are two curious entries in the proceribus non sine moerore audita est ; 

Lords' Joum. 14th and 18th of Nov. 1549, et ut quam citissim^ huic malb sabveni- 

which point out the origin of the new retur, i^junctum est episcopis ut formu- 

code of ecclesiastical law mentioned in the lam aliqnam statuti hdc de re so^tam 

next note: "Hodiequesti sunt episoopi, traderent: quae si consilio postea pra&- 

contenmi se a plebe, audere autem nihil lecta omnibus ordinibus probaretur, pro 

pro potestate suft administrare, eo quod lege omnibus sententiis sandri posset 

per publicas quasdam denuntiationes quas "18 Nov. Hodie lecta est biUa pro juris- 

proclamationes vocant, sublata esset pe- dictione epiBcoporum et aliorum eocle« 

nitus sua Jurisdictio, adeo ut neminem siasticomm, quae cum proceribus, eo quod 

Judicio sistere, nullum scelns punire, ^isoopi nimis gibi arrogare viderentur, 

neminem ad sedem sacram cogere, neque non placeret, visum est deligere prudentes 

caetera id genus munia ad eos pertinentia aliquot viros utriusque ordinis, qui habitA 
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appear very well adapted to a protestant church, a new 
scheme of ecclesiastical laws was drawn up, which the 
king's death rendered abortiye, this was rather calculated 
to strengthen the hands of the spiritual courts than to 
withdraw any matter from their cognisance." 

matorft tantae rei inter se deliberatioiie, feitores to offences, as in Hie case of 
referrent toti consilio quid pro ratione adultery ; and ihou(^ it is true that this 
temporis et rei necessitate in hac causa was all sul^t to the confirmation of 
agi ezpediret" Accordii^ly, the loxds parliament, yet the lawyers would look 
i^)point the archbishop of Canterbury, with their usual Jealousy on such pro- 
the bishops of Ely, Durham, and Lich- visions in ecclesiastical canons. But the 
field, lords Dorset, Wharton, and Stafford, great sin of this protestant legislation is 
with chief Justice Montague. its extension of the name and penalties 

^ It had been enacted, 3 £dw. 6, of hereqr to the wllAil denial of any part 
ell, that thirty-two commissioners, half of the authorised articles of fidth. This 
clergy, half lay, should be appointed to is clear from the first and second titles. 
draw up a collection of new canons. But But it has been doubted whether capital 
these, according to Strype, iL 303 (though punishments for this offence were in- 
I do not find it in the act), might be re- tended to be preserved. Burnet, always 
duced to eight, without preserving the favourable to the reformers, asserts that 
equality of -orders; and of those nomi- they were laid aside. GoUierandLingard, 
nated in Nov. 1651, five were ecclesiastics, whose bias is the other way, maintain 
three laymen. The influence of the the contrary. There is, it appears to me, 
former shows itself in the collection, pub- some difficulty in determining thiSb Tliat 
lished with the title of Reformatio Legum all persons denying any one of the articles 
EcclesiasticOm, and intended as a com- mif^t be turned over to the secular power 
plete code of protestant canon law. This is evident. Yet it rather seems by one 
was referred for revis^ to a new com- passage in the title, de Judidis contra 
mission ; but the king's death ensued, hsereses, c. 10, that infiimy and civil dis- 
and the business was never again taken ability were the only punishments in- 
up. Burnet, ii 191. Collier, 326. The tended to be kept up, except in case of 
Latin style is hif^y praised ; Cheke and the denial of the Christian religion. For 
Haddon, the most elegant scholars of that if a heretic were, as a matter of course, to 
age, having been concerned in it. This, be burned, it seems needless to provide, 
however, is of small importance. The y. as in this chapter, that he should be in- 
canons are fbimded on a principle current capable of being a witness, or of making 
among the clergy, that a rigorous disci- a wiU. Dr. Lingard, on the other hand, 
pline enforced by church censures and says, " It r^;ulates the delivery of the 
the aid of the dvil power is the best obstinate heretic to the civil magistrate, 
safeguard of a Christian commonwealth that he may suffer death according to 
against vice. But it is easy to perceive law." The words to which he refers are 
that its severity would never have been these: Cum sicpenitus insederit error, et 
endured hi this country, and that this tam alte radices egerit, ut nee sententift 
was the true reason why it was laid quidem excommunicationis ad veritatem 
aside : not, according to the improbable reus inflect! possit, tum consumptis om- 
refinement with which Warburton has nibus aliis remedils, ad extremum ad 
furnished Hurd, because the old canon civiles magistratns ablegetur jntniemtux. 
law was thouc^t more favourable to the Id. tit. c. 4. 

prerogative of the crown. Compare War- It is generally best, where the words 
burton's Letters to Hurd, p. 192, with the are at all ambiguous, to give the reader 
latter's Moral and Political Dialogues, the power of Judging for himsel£ But I 
p. 308, 4th edit. by no means pretend that Dr. Lmgard is v?<**i*'"^*7**«. 

The canons trench in several places on mistaken. On the contrary, the 
the known province of the common law, of this passage leads to a strong 
by marig ning specific penalties and for- that the rigour of popish persecution was; 
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The policy, or it may be the prejudices, of Craniner 
^iduced him. also, to retain in the church a few cere- 
monial usages, which th^ Helvetic, though not the 
Lutheran, reformers had swept away, such as the copes 
and rochets of bishops, and the surplice of ofl&ciating 
priests. It should seem inconceivable that any one 
could object to these vestments,' considered in them- 
selves ; far more, if they could answer in the slightest 
degree the end of conciliating a reluctant people. But 
this motive unfortunately was often disregarded in that 
r J age ; and indeed in all ages an abhorrence of concession 
and compromise is a never-failing characteristic of reli- 
gious factions. The foreign reformers then in England, 
two of whom, Bucer and Peter Martyr, enjoyed a 
deserved reputation, expressed their dissatisfaction at 
seeing these habits retained, and complained, in general. 

Intended to remain, especially as the writ sideratione plectendtts, nt ma&lme Sllius 

de hftretioo comburendo was in force by conversioniexpedirevldentur." Jenkins's 

law, and there is no hint of taking it edition of Granmer, voL i. preface, ex. 

away. Yet it seems monstrous to pon- This seems to prove that capital penal, 

ceive that the denial of predestination ties were not designed by the oiigL 

(which by the way is asserted in this nal compilers of this ecclesiastical code, 

collection, tit. de hseresibns, c. 22, with a 1845.] 

shade more of Calvinism than in the ar- The language of Dr. Lingard, as I have 

tides) was to subject any one to be since observed, about " suffering death," 

burned alive. And on the other hand is taken from Collier, who pats exactly 

there is this difSculty, that Arianism, the same construction on the canon. 

Pelc^ianism, popery, anabaptism, are all Before 1 quit these canons, one mistake 

put on the same footing; so that, if we of Dr. lii^rd's may be corrected. He 

deny that the pc^ist or free-wilier was says that divorces were allowed by them 

to be burned, we must deny the same not only for adultery, but cruelty, deser- 

of the anti-trinitarian, whidi contradicts Uoa, aad incompattbdity qf temper. Bat 

the principle and practice of that age. the contrary may be clearly shown, from 

Upon the whole, I cannot form a decided tit. de matrimonio, c. 11, and tit de 

opinion as to this matter. Dr. Lingard divortiis, c. 12. Divorce was allowed for 

does not hesitate to say, " Cranmer and something more than incompatibility of 

his associates perished in the flames whldi temper, namely, capUaies tntnncttice, v( 

they had prepared to kindle for the de- meaning, as I conceive, attempts by one 

struction of their opponents." party on the other's life. In this req>ect 

Upon fturther consideration, I indine to their scheme of a very important branch 

suspect that the temporal pimishment of of social law seems far better than our 

here^ was intended to be fixed by act of own. Nothing can be more absurd than 

parliament ; and ' probably with various our modem prwUegiOt our acts of parlia- 

degrees, which will account for the indefl- ment to break the bond between on 

Bite word ** puniendus." [A manuscript adulteress and her husband. Nor do I see 

of the Reformatio Legum in the British how we can Justiiy the denialjof redress 

Museum (Harl. 426) has the following to women in every case of adultery and 

clause after the word puniendus: *'Vel desertion. It does not follow that the 

ut in perpetuum pellatur exilium, vel ad marriage tie ou^t to be dissolved as 

SBteraas caroeris deprimatur tenebras, vel easily as it is in the Lutheran states of 

alioqui pro magistrate prudentl con- Germany. 
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of the backwardness of the English reformation. Calvin 
and Bullinger wrote from Switzerland in the same 
strain.'' Nor was this sentiment by any means confined 
to strangers. Hoofi^r, an eminent^divL. having been 
elected bishop of^Gloucester, r efused to be consecrated 
in the n sual dres s. It marks,*Hmost Indicronsly, the 
spirit of those times, that, instead of permitting lum to 
decline the station, the o oTmcil sent him to priso n for 
some time, until by some mutual concessions the business 
was adjusted.^ These events it would hardly be worth 
while to notice in such a work as the present if they had 
not been the prologue to a long and serious drama. 

It is certain that the re-establishment of gopeiy on 
Mary's accession must have been acceptable to ^^ 
a large part, or perh aps to th ejajoritr, of the Persecution 
nation. There is reason, however', to believe ^"^^^«'- 
that the reformed doctrine had made a real progress in 
the few years of her brother's reign. The counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, which placed Mary on the throne 
as the lawful heir, were chiefly protestant, and expe- 
rienced fix)m her the usual gratitude and good faith of a 
bigot.' Noailles bears witness, in many of his despatches, 
to the unwillingness which great nmnbers of the people 
displayed to endure the restoration of popery, and to the 
queen's excessive unpopularity, even before her mar- 
riage with Philip had been resolved upon." As for the 
higher classes, they partook far less than their inferiors 
in the religious zeal of that age. Heniy, Edward, Mary, 
Elizabeth, found almost an equal compliance with their 
varying schemes of faith. Yet the larger proportion of 
the no bility* and gentry appear to have preferred the 
c atholic^^ lificion. Several peers opposed the bills for 
reformation under Edward ; and others, who had gone 
along with the current, became active counsellors of 
Mary. Not a few persons of family emigrated in the 
latter reign ; but with the exception of the second earL 
of Bedford, who suffered a short imprisonment on ac- 
count of religion, the protestant martyrology contains 
no confessor of superior rank.^ The same accommodating 

* Strype, passim. Burnet, ii. 164; iiL No part of EngUmd suffered so much in 
Append. 200. Collier, 294, 303. the persecution. 

^ Strype, Burnet The former is the * Ambossadesde Noailles, v. IL passim, 
more accurate. 3 Strype, 100. 

* Burnet* 23T, 246. 3 Strype, 10, 341. b Strype, iii lOt. He redkons the 
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spirit characterised, upon the whole, thS-J2lei^; and 
would have been ,far more general, if a considerable 
number had not availed themselves of the permission to 
marTygranted by Edward ; which led to their expulsion 
^Iromtheir cures on his sister's coming to the throne." 
Yet it was not the temper of Mary's parliaments, what- 
ever pains had been taken about their election, to 
second her bigotry in surrendering the temporal fruits 
of their recent schism. The bill for restoring fi^gt£3jiis 
and imp ropriat ions in the queen's hands to the church 
passed not without difficulty; and it was found impos- 
sible to obtain a repeal of the act ofsupremaoy without 
the pope's explicit confirmation of the abbey lands to 
their new proprietors. Even this confirmation, though 
made through the legate cardinal Pole, by virtue of a 
full commission, left not unreasonably an apprehension 
that, on some better opportunity, the imprescriptible 
nature of church property might be urged against the 
possessors.*^ With these selfish considerations others of a 

emigrants at 800. Life of Cranmer, 314. church lands in the hands of the crown 

Of these the most illustrious was the cost the queen 60,0002. a year of revenue, 

duchess of Sufiblk,— not the first cousin ^ Parke had extravagantly reckoned 

of the queen, but, as has been su^s^ted to the nimiber of these at 12,000, which 

me, the sister of Charles Brandon, whose Burnet reduces to 3000, vol. iii. 226. But 

first wife was sister to Henry vm. In upon this computation they formed a 

the parliament of 1556, a bill sequestering very considerable body on the protestant 

the property of " the duchess of Suffolk side. Burnet's calculation, however, is 

and others, contemptuously gone over the made by assuming the ejected ministers 

seas," was rejected by the commons on of the diocese of Norwich to have been 

the third reading. Journals, 6th Dec. in the ratio of the wh(de ; which, from 

It must not be xmderstood that all the eminent protestantism of that district, 

the aristocracy were supple hypocrites, is not probable; and Dr. Lingard, on 

though they did not expose themselves Wharton's authority, who has taken his 

voluntarily to prosecution. Noailles tells ratio from the diocese of Canterbury, 

us that the earls of Oxford and West- thinks they did not amount tp more than 

moreland, and lord Willoughby, were about 1500. 

censured by the council /or religion; and d Burnet, ii. 298, iU. 246. But see 

it was thought that the former would lose Fhilips's Life of Pole, sect, ix., contra; 

his title (more probably his hereditary and Ridley's uiswer to this, p. 2^2. In 

o£n.ce of chamberlain), which would be fact, no scheme of religion would on the 

conferred on the earl of Pembroke, v. 319. whole have been so acceptable to the 

Michele, the Venetian ambassador, in his nation as that which Henry left esta- 

Relazion^ del Stato d' Ing^terra, Lans- blished, consisting chiefly of what was 

downe MSS. 840, does not speak fovour- called catholic in doctrine, but.free from 

ably *of the general affSection towards the grosser abuses and from all oonnec- 

popery. "The English in general," he tion with the see of Rome. Arbitrary and 

says, " would turn Jews or Turks if their capridousfas that king was, he carried the 

sovereign pleased ; but the restoration of msjority along with him, as I believe, in 

the abbey lands by the crown keeps alive all great points, both as to what he re- 

a constant fear among those who possess nounced and what he retained. Hichele 

them." FoL 176. This restitution of (Belazlone, &c) is of this opinioB. 
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more generoiis nature conspired to render the old religion 
more obnoxious than it had been at the queen's acces- 
sion. Her marriage with Philip, his encroaching dispo- 
sition, the arbitrary turn of his counsels, the insolence 
imputed to the Spcuuards who accompanied him, the 
unfortunate loss of Calais through that alliance, while it 
thoroughly alienated the kingdom from Mary, created a 
prejudice against the religion which the Spanish court 
so steadily favoured.* ' So violent indeed was the hatred 
conceived by the Englkh nation agdnstSsaJn d^u=^g 
the short period of Philip's inarriairmrfeir queen, 
that it diverted the old channel of public feelings, and 
almost put an end to that dislike and jealousy of France 
which had so long existed. For at least a"^6tttffiry after 
this time we rarely find in popular writers any expres- 
sions of hostility towards that country; though their 
national manners, so remote from our own, are not un- 
frequently the object of ridicule. The prejudices of the 
populace, as much as the policy of our councillors, were 
far more directed against Spain. 

But what had the greatest efi&cacy in disgusting the 
English with Mary's system of faith, was the ita effect 
cruelty by which it was accompanied. Though ^ther 

., •'. •^ ., - jT . i« T? favourable 

the pnvy council were m fact continually to pro- 
urging the bishops forward in this prosecu- *«8t«»ti8m. 
tion,' the latter bore the chief blame, and the abhorrence 

^ No one of onr historians has been so reign, though little pleasii^ to men of 

severe on Mary's reign, except on a reli- Dr. lii^puxl's profession, are perfectly 

gious account, as Carte, on the authority jiut : — " Having reduced Uie nation to the 

of the letters of NoalUes. Dr. lingard, brink of ruin, she left it, by her seasonable 

though with these before him, has softened^ decease, to be restored by her admirable 

and suppressed, till this queen appears successor to its ancient prosperity and 

honest and even amiable. But, admitting glory." I fully admit, at the same time, 

that the French ambassador had a tempta- that Dr. Lingard has proved Elizabeth to 

tlon to exaggerate the faults of a govern- have been as dangerous a prisoner as she 

ment whoUy devoted to Spain, it is mani- afterwards found the queen of Soots. 

fest that Mary's reign was higlorious, her t Strype, iL 17 ; Burnet, iii 263, and 

capacity narrow, and her temper san- Append. 285, where there is a letter from 

guinary ; that, although oonsdentious in the king and queen to Bonner, as if even 

some respects, she was as capable of dls- he wanted excitement to prosecute here- 

simulation as her sister, and of breach of tics. The number who suffered death by 

faith as her husbuid ; that she obeti- fire in this reign is reckoned by Fox at 

nately and wilflilly sacrificed her sutjects* 284, by Speed at 277, and by lord Burghley 

affections and interests to a misplaced and at 290. Strype, UL 473. These numbers 

discreditable attachment ; and that the come so near to each other, that they may 

words with which Carte has concluded be presumed also to approach the truth. 

the character of this unlamented sove- But Carte, on the authority of one of 
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entertained for them naturally extended to the doctrine 
they professed. A sort of instinctive reasoning told the 
people, what the learned on neither side had been able 
to discover, that the truth of a religion begins to be 
very suspicious when it stands in need of prisons and 
scaffolds to eke out its evidences. And as the English 
were constitutionally humane, and not hardened by con- 
tinually witnessing the infliction of barbarous pimish- 
ments, there arose a sympathy for men suffering tor- 
ments with such meekness and patience, which the 
populace of some other nations were perhaps less apt to 
display, especially in executions on the score of heresy.* 
The theologian indeed and the philosopher may concur 
in deriding the notibn that eiiher sincerity or moral 
rectitude can be the test of truth; yet among the 
various species of authority to which recourse had been 
had to supersede or to supply the deficiencies of argu- 
ment, I know not whether any be more reasonable, and 
none certainliy is so congenial to unsophisticated minds. 
Many are said to have become protestants under Mary, 



Noailles's letters, thinks many more were they profess to have been converted, 
put to death than our martyrologists have Noailles, who, though an enemy to 
discovered. And the prbfacer to Ridley's Mary's government, must, as a catholic, 
Treatise de CoenA Domini, supposed to be be reckoned an unsuspicious witness, re- 
bishop GrindaU says that 800 suffered in markably confirms the account given by 
this manner for region. Burnet, ii. 364. Fox, and since by all our writers, of the 
I incline, however, to the lower state- deathof Rogers, the proto-martyr, and its 
ments. effect on the people. " Ce jour, d'huy a 
8 Bumetmakesa very Just observation est^ faite la confirmati<Hi de Talliance 
on the cruelties of this period, that ** they entre le pape et oe royaume par un sacri- 
A raised that horror in the whole nation, floe publique et solemnel d'un docteur 
/ that there seems ever since that time such pr^cant nomm^ Bogerus, lequel a 4t6 
\an abhorrence to that religion to be de- brul^ tout vif pour estreLutherien; mais 
rived down from father to son, that It is 11 est mort persistant en son opinion. A 
no wonder an aversion so deeply rooted, quoy le plus grand partie de oe peuple a 
and ndsed upon sudi grounds, does, upon pris tel plaisir, qu'ils n'ont eu crainte 
every new provocation or Jealousy of re- de luy faire plusieurs acclamations pour 
turning to it, break out in most violent comfDrter son courage petmSme ses en- 
and convulsive symptoms," p. 388. " De- fans y out assists, le consolant de telle 
licta nuOonun immeritus luis, Sonume." fa^on qu'il semblait qu'on le menait auz 
But those who would «<<ni<n<a>i this aver- noces." V. 173. 
sion and prevent these convulsive symp- [The execration with which Mary's 
toms wlU do better by avoiding for the bishops were met in the next reign is 
future either suc^ pan^grrics on Mary attested in a letter of Parkhurst to Conrad 
and her advisers, or such insidious ex- Gesner. '* Jam et Deo et hominibus sunt 
tenuaticns of her persecution, as we have exosi, nee usquam nisi inviti prorepunt, 
lately read, and which do not raise a ne forte fiat tumultus in populo. Multi 
favourable impression of their sincerity coram eoevocantcamifices." Zurich Let^ 
in the principles of toleration to which ters, by Parker Society, p^ 18. 1845.] 
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who, at her coming to the throne, had retained the con- \ 
trary persuasion.^ And the strongest proof of this may 
be drawn from the acquiescence of the great body of the 
kingdom in the re-establishment of protestantism by 
Elizabeth, when compared with the seditions and dis- i 
content on that account tmder Edward. The course 
which this famous princess steered in ecclesiastical con- 
cerns, during her long reign, will form the subject of 
the two ensuing chapters. 

h Strype, UL 285. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

ON THE LAWS OF ELIZABETH'S EEIGN RESPECTING THE ROMAN 

CATHOLICS. 



Change of Religion on the Queen's Accession — Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity 

— Restraint of Roman Catholic Worship in the first Years of Elizabeth — Statute 
of 1562 — Speech of Lord Montague against it — This Act not fully enforced — 
Application of the Emperor in bc^lf of the English Catholics — Persecution of 
this Body in the ensuing Period — Uncertain Succession of the Crown between 
the Families of Scotland and Suffolk — the Queen's unwillingness to decide this, 
or to many — Imprisonment of Lady Catherine Grey — Mary Queen of Scotland 

— Combination in her Favour — Bull of Pius V. — Statutes for the Queen's 
Security — Catholics more rigorously treated — Refugees in the Netherlands — 
Their Hostility to the Government — Fresh Laws against the Catholic Worship 

— Execution of Campian and others — Defence of the Queen by Burlei^ — 
Increased Severity of the Government — Mary — Plot in her Favour — Her 
Execution — Remarks upon it — Continued Persecution of Roman Catholics — 
General Observations. 

The accession of Elizabeth, gratifying to the whole na- 
tion on account of the late queen's extreme unpopularity, 
infused peculiar joy into the hearts of all well-wishers 
^ A w V* to the Reformation. Child of^that famous marriage 
U * which had severed the connection of England with the 

Roman see, and trained betimes in the learned and rea- 
soning discipline of protestant theology, suspected and 
oppressed for that very reason by a sister's jealousy, and 
scarcely preserved from the death which at one time 
threatened her, there was every ground to be confident, 
that, notwithstanding her forced compliance with the 
catholic rites during the late reign, her inclinations had 
Chan of continued stedfajst to the opposite side." Nor 
religion on was sho long in manifesling this disposition 
^Sot°^ sufficiently to alarm one party, though not en- 
tirely to satisfy the other. Her great prudence, 
and that of her advisers, which taught her to move 

^ Elizabeth was much suspected of a earl of Devonshire for her husband, 

concern in the conspiracy of 1554, which Wyatt indeed at his execution acquitted 

was more extensive than appeared from her; but as he said as much for Devon- 

Wyatt's insurrection, and had in view shire, whd is proved by the letters of 

the placing her on the throne, with the Noailles to have been engaged, his testi- 
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slowly, while the temper of the nation was still uncer- 
tain, and her government still embarrassed with a French 
war and a Spanish alliance, joined with a certain tendency 
in her religions sentiments not so thoroughly protestant 
as had been expected, produced some complaints of 
delay from the ardent reformers just returned from 
exile. She directed sir Edward Came, her sister's am- 
bassador at Bome, to notify her accession to Paul IV. 
Several catholic writers have laid stress on this circum- 
stance as indicative of a desire to remain in his commu- 
nion ; and have attributed her separation from it to his 
arrogant reply, commanding her to lay down the title of 
royalty, and to submit her pretensions to his decision.** 

mony is of less value. Nothing, however, elade a declaration of her opinion on the 
appears in these letters, I believe, to cri- sacrament The Inquisitors of that age 
minate Elizabeth. Her life was saved, were not so easily turned round by an 
against the advice of the imperial court, equivocal answer. Yet Elizabeth's faith 
and oftheir party in the cabinet, especially was constantly suspected. "Accresce 
lord Paget, by the influence of Gardiner, oltro questo 1' odio," says the Venetian, 
according to Dr. lingard, writing on the " il sapere che sia aliena dalla religione 
authority of Renard's despatches. Bur- preseute. per essere non pur nata, ma 
net, who had no access to that source of dotta ed allevata nell' altra, che se bene 
information, imi^nes Gardiner to have con la esteriore ha mostrato, e mostra di 
been her most inveterate enemy. She essersi ridotta, vivendo cattolicamente, 
was even released from prison for the pure h opinione che dissimuli e nell' in- 
time, though soon afterwards detained teriore la ritenga pih che mai." 
again, and kept in custody, as is well ^ [This remarkable fact, which runs 
A known, for the rest of this reign. Her through all domestic and foreign his- 

W.' tic i nimitable digffJTpiiiat ion was all required tories, has been disputed, and, as far as 
^^^ • to save her ^m the penalties of heresy appears, disproved, by the hite editor of 
and treason. It appears by the memoir Dodd's Church History of England, vol. 
of the Venetian ambassador, in 1557 iv. preface, on the authority of Game's 
(Lansdowne MSS. 840), as well as from own letters in the State Paper OfBce. 
the letters of Noailles, that Mary was It is at least highly probable, not to say 
desirons to change the succession, and evident, from these, that Elizabeth never 
would have done so, had it not been for contemplated so much intercourse with 
Philip's reluctance, and the impractica- the pope, even as a temporal sovereign, 
Q bility of obtaining the consent of parlia- or to notify her accession to him ; and 

>ViA/M« ment Though herself of a di ssemblin g it had before been shown by Strype, 
( character, she coulcTnot conceal the hatred that, on Dec. 1, 1668, an order was de- 
she bore to one who brou^t back the spatched to Came, forbidding him to pro- 
memory of her mother's and her own ceed in an ecclesiastical suit, wherein« as 
wrongs; especially when she saw all English ambassador, he bad been engaged. 
^es turned towards the successor, and Strype's Annals, i. 34. Came, on his own 
felt that the curse of her own barrenness solicitation, was recalled, Feb. 10 ; though 
was to fall on her beloved religion. Eli' the pope would not suffer him, nor, when 
zabeth had been not only forced to have he saw what was going forward at home, 
a chapel in her house, and to give all ex- was he willii^, to retum. Mr. Tiemey, 
terior signs of conformity, but to protest the editor of Dodd, conceives the story of 
on oath her attachment to the catholic Paul IV.'s intemperate language to have 
faith; though Hume, who always loves a been coined by "the inventive powers 
popular story, gives credence to the well* of Paul Sarpi." who first published it 
known verses ascribed to her, in order to in his History of the Council of Trent, 
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But she had began to make alterations, thongli not very 
essential, in the church service, before the pope*s beha- 
viour could have become known to her ; and the bishops 
must have been well aware of the course she designed 
to pursue, when they adopted the violent and impolitic 
resolution of refusing to officiate at her coronation.'' Her 
council was formed of a very few catholics, of several 
pliant conformists with all changes, and of some known 

(friends to the protestant interest. But two of these, 
Cecil and Bacon, were so much higher in her confidence, 
and so incomparably superior in talents to the other 
councillors, that it was evident which way she must in- 
cline.** The parliament met about two months after her 
accession. The creed of parliam ent from the time of 
Henry VIII. had been always th at of the court ; whether 
it were that elections had constantly been influenced, as' 
we know was sometimes the case, or that men of adverse 
principles, yielding to the torrent, had left the way clear 
to the partisans of power. This first, like all subsequent 

In 1619. From him Mr. T. supposes forbidding the elevation of the host, were 
Spondonus and Pallaviclno to have taken issued prior to the proclamation of De- 
it; and from them it has passed to a cember 27, against innovations without 
multitude of catholic as well as protestant authority. The great seal was taken 
historians. It may, however, seem rather from archbishop Heath early in January, 
doubtful whether Spondanus would have and given to sir Nicholas Bacon. Parker 
taken this simply on the authority of was pitched upon/io succeed Pole at 
Sarpi; and we may perhaps coi^Jecture Canterbury in the preceding month, 
that the anecdote had been already in From the dates of these and other facts, 
circulation, even if it had never appeared it may be fitdrly inferred that Elizabeth's 
in print, (a negative hard to establish,) resolution was formed independently of 
before the publication of the History of the pope's behaviour towards sir Edward 
the Council of Trent. Nor is it impro- Game ; though that might probably ex- 
bable that Paul, according to the violence asperate her against the adherents of the 
of his disposition, had uttered some such Roman see, and make their religion ap- 
language, and even to Came himself, pear more inconsistent with their civil 
though not, as the ^tory represents it, in allegiance. If, indeed, the refusal of the 
reply to an official communication. But bishops to officiate at her coronation 
it is chiefly material to observe, that (Jan. 14, 1558-9) were founded in any 
Elizabeth displayed her determination to degree on Paul IV.'s denial of her title, it 
keep aloof from Rome in the very begin- must have seemed in that age within a 
ning of her reign. 1846.] hair's breadth of high treason. But it 
*^ Elizabeth ascended the throne No- more probably arose from her order that 
vember 17, 1568. On fht 5th of De- the host should not be elevated, which in 
cember Mary was buried ; and on this trath was not legally to be Justified, 
occasion White, bishop of Winchester, in d See a paper by Cecil on tiie best 
preaching her faneral sermon, spoke with means of reforming religion, written at 
virolence against the protestant exiles, this time with all his cautious wisdom, 
and expressed apprehension of their re- in Burnet, or in Strype*^ Annals of 
turn. Burnet, iii. 272. Directions to the Reformation, or in the Somers 
read part of the service in Engtish, and Tracts. 
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parliaments, was to the full as fshvourable to protestant- 1 
ism as the queen could desire : the first-fruits of bene- j 
fices, and, what was far more important, the sugrenjacy I 
in ecclesiastical affairs, were restored to the crown ; the I 
l^jms- made co ncerning relipion in Edward's time were j 
re-enacted. These acts did not pass without consider- 
able opposition among the lords ; nine temporal peers, 
besides all the bishops, having protested against the bill 
of tmiformity establishing the Anglican liturgy, though 
some pains had been taken to soften the passages most 
obnoxious to catholics.* But the act restoring the royal 
supremacy met with less resistance; whether it were 
that the system of Henry retained its hold over some 
minds, or that it did not encroach, like the former, on 
the liberty of conscience, or that men not over-scrupu- 
lous were satisfied with the interpretation which the 
queen caused to be put upon the oath. 

Several of the bishops l^ad subnuttedTlp the JRefpJina- \ 
tion under Edward VI. But they ha31icted, in general, 
so conspicuous apart i n the lat e restoration of popery, 
jthatf even amidst so many examples of false profession, 
s hame restrained th em ^ feSLAJSepo^d a pp^ tgigy. Their 
number happened not to exceed sixteen, one of whom 
was prevailed on to conform ; while the rest, refusing 
the oath of supremacy,, were deprived of their bishoprics 
by the court of ecclesiastical high commission. In the 
summer of 1559 the queen appointed a general ecclesi- 
astical visitation, to compel the observance of the pro- 
testant formularies. It appears from their reports that 
only about 
priests, 




• ParL Hist VOL i. p. 394. In the 
reign of Edward a prayer had been in- 
serted in the lltargy to deliver ns " &om 
the bishop of Borne and all his detestable 
enonnities." This was now stmclc out; 
and, what was more acceptable to the 
nation, the words need in distributing the 
elements were so contrived, by blending 
the two forms successively adopted under 
Edward, as neither to offend the popish 
or Lutheran, nor the Zuinglian commu- 
nicant A rubric directed against the 
doctrine of the real or corporal presence 
was omitted. This was replaced after 
the Restoration. Burnet owns that the 



greater part of the nation stiU adhered 
to this tenet, though it was not the 
opinion of the rulers of the church, 
ii. 300, 406. 

r Burnet; Strype's Annals, 169. Pen- \ 
sions were reserved for those who quitted I '-^ <e. tL Lr> 'h,i 
their benefices on account of religion, j | ^ c? "'^ 

Burnet, ii. 398. This was a very liberal / 
measure, and at the same time a politic 
check on their conduct Lingard thinks * 

the number must have been much greater ; 
but the visitors* reports seem the best 
authority. It is, however, Jtiighly pro- 
bable that others resigned their prefer- 
ments afterwards, when the casuistry of 
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eminent for their zeal in the protestant cause, and most 
of them exiles during the persecution, occupied the 
vacant sees. And thus, before ^the end of 1559, the 
English church, so long contended for as a prize by the 
two religions, was lost for ever to that of Eome. 

These two statutes, commonly denominated the Acts 
of Supremacy and Uniformity, form the basis 
' suwrnaciOf that restrictive code of laws, deemed by some 
:i|nJia»- one of the fundamental bulwarks, by others 
' ^^^-^ the reproach of our constitution, which pressed 
so heavily for more than two centuries upon the adhe- 
rents to the Eomish church. By the former all bene- 
ficed ecclesiastics, and all laymen holding office under 
the crown, were obliged to take the j3aj^ of su prema cy, 
renouncing the spiritual as well as temporaI"Jurisdiction 
of every foreign prince or prelate, on pain of forfeiting 
their office or benefice ; and it was rendered highly penal, 
and for the third offence treasonable, to maintain such 
supremacy by writing or advised speaking.* The latter 

their church grew more scrupulous. It A remarkable passage in the injunc- 
may be added, that the visitors restored tions to the ecclesiastical visitors of 1659, 
the married clei^ who had been dis- which may be reckoned in the nature of 
possessed in 4he preceding reign ; which a contemporaneous exposition of the law, 
would of course considerably augment restrains the royal supremacy established 
the number of sufferers for popery. by this act, and asserted in the above 
SlEliz. d. The oath of supremacy oath, in the following words: "Her 
was expressed as follows :— •* I, A. B„ migesty forbiddeth all manner her sub- 
do utterly testify and declare, that the Jects to give ear or credit to such perverse 
queen's highness is the only supreme and malicious persons, which most sinis- 
govemor of this realm, uid all other her terly and maliciously labour to notify 
highness's dominions and countries, as to her loving sultjects how by words of 
well in all spiritual and ecclesiastical the said oath it may be collected that 
things or causes as temporal ; and that the kings or queens of this realm, pos- 
no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, sessors of the crown, may challenge au- 
or potentate, hath or ought to have any thority and power of ministry of divine 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-emi- service in the church ; wherein her said 
nence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spi- subjects be much abused by sudi evil 
ritual, within this realm ; and therefore disposed persons. For certainly her ma- 
I do utterly renounce and forsake all Jesty neiUier doth, nor ever will, dial- 
foreign Jurisdictions, powers, superiori- lenge any other authority than that was 
ties, and authorities, and do promise that challenged and lately used by the said 
from henceforth I shall bear faith and noble kings of famous memory, king 
true allegiance to the queen's highness, Henry VIII. and king Edward VL, which 
her h^irs and lawful successors, and to is, and was of ancient time, due to the 
my power shall assist and defend all imperial crown of this realm; that is, 
jurisdictions, pre-eminences, privileges, under God to have the sovereignty and 
and authorities, granted or belonging to rule over all manner of persons bom 
the queen's highness, her heira and sue- within these her realms, dominions, and 
cessors, or united and annexed to the countries, of what estate, either ecclesi- 
imperial erown of this realm." astical or temporal, soever they be, so aa 
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statute trenched more on the natural rights of con- 
science ; prohibiting, under pain of forfeiting goods and 
chattels for the first oflFence, of a year's imprisonment 
for the second, and of imprisonment during life for the 
third, the use by a minister, whether beneficed or nojt, 
of any but the established liturgy ; and imposed a fine 
of one slulling on all who should absent themselves from 
church on Sundays and holydays.* 

This act operated as an absolute interdiction of the 
catholic rites, however privately celebrated. Restraint 
It has frequently been asserted, that the go- ca^X*° 
vemment connived at the domestic exercise of worship in 
that religion during these first years of Eliza- ^eamli 
beth s reign. This may possibly have been the Elizabeth, 
case with respect to some persons of very high rank 
whom it was inexpedient to irritate. But we find in- 
stances of severity towards catholics, even in that early 
^period ; and it is evident that their solemn rites were 
only performed by stealth, and at much hazard. Thus 

no other foreign power shall or ought to tiation were thus rendered necessary to 

have any superiority over them. And if make their exclusion certain. Mr. B. 

any person that hath conceived any other decides against taking the oath, but on 

sense of the form of the said oatii shall gprounds by no means suJBBcient ; and 

accept the same with this interpretation, oddly overlooks the decisive objection, 

^nse or meaning, her majesty is well that it denies in toto the Jurisdiction and 

pleased to accept every such in that be- ecclesiastical authority of the pope. No 

half, as her good and obedient subjects, writer, as far as my slender knowledge 

and shall acquit them of all manner of extends, of the Gallican or German school 

penalties contained in the said act, against of discipline, has gone to this length ; cer- 

sucfa as Eihall peremptorily or obstinately tainly not Mr. Butler himself, who in a 

refuse to take the same oath." 1 Somers modem publicati<Hi, Book of the Roman 

Tracts, edit Scott, 13. Catholic Church, p. 120, seems to consider 

This interpretation was afterwards even the appellant Jurisdiction in eccle- 

given in one of the thirty-nine articles, siastical causes as vested in the holy see 

which having been confinned by parlia- by divine right 

ment, it is undoubtedly to be reckoned As to the exposition before given of 

the true sense of the oatii. Mr. Butler, in the oath of supremacy, I conceive that it 

his Memoirs of English Catholics, voL i. was intended not only to relieve the 

p. 157, enters into a discassion of the scruples of catholics, but of those who 

question, whether Roman catholics might had imbibed from the school of Calvin 

conscientiously take the oath of snpre- an apprehension of whiit is sometimes, 

macy in this sense. It appears that in though rather improperly, called Eras- 

the seventeenth century some contended tianism,— the merging of all spiritual 

for the affirmative ; and this seems to powers, even those of ordination and of 

explain the fact that several persons of preaching, in the paramount authority of 

that persuasion, besides peers, from whom the state, towards which the despotism 

the oath was not exacted, did actually of Henry, and obsequiousness of Cran- 

hold offices under the Stuarts, and even mer, had seemed to bring the church of 

enter into parliament, and that the test England, 

act and declaration against transubstan- 6 1 Eliz. c. 2. 

VOL. I. I 
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^ sir Edward Waldgrave and his lady were sent to the 
Tower in 1661, for hearing mass and having a priest in 
their house. Many others about the same time were 
punished for the like offence.** Two bishops, one of 
whom, I regret to say, was Grindal, write to tike council 
in 1562, concerning a priest apprehended in a lady's 
house, that neither he nor the servants would be sworn 
to answer to articles, saying they would not accuse 
themselves ; and, after a wise remark on this, that '' pa- 
pistry is like to end in anabaptistiy," proceed to hint, 
that *' some think that if this priest might be put to 
some kind of torment, and so driven to confess what he 
knoweth, he might gain the queen's majesty a good mass 
of money by the masses that he hath said ; but this we 
refer to your lordships' wisdom." * This commencement 
\f of persecution induced many catholics to fly beyond 
sea, and gave rise to those re-unions of disaffected 
exiles, which never ceased to endanger the throne of 
Elizabeth. 

It cannot, as far as appears, be truly alleged that any 
greater provocation had as yet been given by the catho- 
lics than that of pertinaciously continuing to believe 
and worship as their fathers had done before them. I 
request those who may hesitate about this, to pay some 
attention to the order of time, before they form their 
opinions. The master mover, that became i^erwards so 
^ busy, had not yet put his wires into action. Every 
I prudent man at Bome (and we shall not at least deny 
\ that there were such) condemned the precipitate and 
*\ insolent behaviour of Paul IV. towards Elizabeth, as 
they did most other parts of his administration. Pius 
"0- ijt IV., the successor of that injudicious old man, aware 
\ l/\^ iX ^£ j^^Q inestimable importance of reconciliation, and sus- 
pecting probably that the queen's turn of thinking did 
not exclude all hope of it, despatched a nuncio to Eng- 
land, with an invitation to send ambassadors to the 
councila tTrent, and with powers, as is said, to confirm 
the iliUglishliturgy, and to permit double communion ; 
one of the few concessions which the more indulgent 

h Strype'B Annals, i. 233, 241. These imprisonments were probably in 

t Haynes, 396. The penalty for causing many cases illegal, and only sustained by 

mass to be said, by the act of uniformity, the arbitrary power of the High Commis- 

was only 100 marks for the first offence, sion court 
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Romanists of that age were not very reluctant to make.^ 
But Elizabeth had taken her line as to the court of 
Rome ; the nuncio received a message at Brussels, that 
he must not enter the kingdom ; and she was too wise 
to countenance the impartial fathers of Trent, whose 
labours had nearly drawn to a close, and whose deci- 
sions on the controverted points it had never been 
very difficult to foretell. I have not found that Pius IV., 
more moderate than most other pontiffs of the sixteenth 
century, took any measures hostile to the temporal go- 
vernment of this realm: but the deprived ecclesiastics 
were not unfairly anxious to keep alive the faith of their 
former hearers, and to prevent them from sliding into con- 
formity, through indifference and disuse of their ancient 
rites."" The means taken were chiefly the same as had 
been adopted against themselves, the dispersion of small 
papers either in a serious or lively strain; but the 
remarkable position in which the queen was placed ren- 
derin&c her death a most important contingency, the 
popiJ party made UBe of prLnded conjii" and 
prophecies of that event, in order to unsettle the people's 
minds, and dispose them to anticipate anollier re- 
action." Partly through these political circumstances, 
but fax more from the hard usage they experienced for 
professing their religion, there seems to have been an 
mcreasihg restlessness among the catholics about 1562, 
which was met with new rigour by the parliament of 
that year," 

^ Strype, 220. lies with the conspiracy of the two Poles, 

. "* Questions of conscience were circa- nephews of the cardinal, and some others, 

hited, with answers all tending to show to obtain five thousand troops from the 

the imlawfalness of conformity. Strype, duke of Guise, and proclaim Mary queen. 

228. There was nothing more in this This seems however to have been the 

than the catholic clergy were bound in immediate provocation for the statute 5 

consistency with their principles to do, Eliz. ; and it may be thou^t to indicate 

thoi^ it seemed very atrocious to bigots. » good deal of discontent in that party 

Mr. Butler says, that some theologians at upon which the conspirators relied. But 

Trent were consulted as to the lawfulness as Elizabeth spared the lives of all who 

of occasional conformity to the Anglican were arraigned, and we know no details 

rites, who pronounced against it Mem. of the case, it may be doubted whether 

of Catholics, L 171. their intentions were alt(^ether so cri- 

" The trick of conjuration about the minal as was charged. Strype, i. 333 ; 

queen's death began very early in her Camden, 388 (in Eennet). 
reign (Strype, L 7), and led to a penal Strype tells us (i. 374) of resolutions 

statute against " fond and feuitastical pro- adopted against the queen in a consistory 

phedes." 5 Eliz. c 15. held by Pius IV. in 1563 ; one of these is 

** I know not how to charge the catho- a pardon to any cook, brewer, vbitner, or 

I 2 
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The act entitled, "for the assurance of the queen's 

statute of Toyal power over all estates and subjects within 

1562. -j^Qj, dominions," enacts, with an iniquitous and 

Cu^^ sanguinary retrospect, that all persons, who had ever 

r,< ^^ taken holy orders or any degree in the universities, or 

]^f^i^UA>ku,! I had been admitted to the practice of the laws, or held 

any office in their execution, should be bound to take the 

oath of supremacy, when tendered to them by a bishop, 

or by commissioners appointed under the great seal. 

The penalty for the first refasal of this oath was that 

of a preemunire ; but any person who, after the space of 

three months from the first tender, should again refuse it 

when in like manner tendered, incurred the pains of high 

treason. The oath of supremacy was imposed -by the 

statute on every member of the House of Commons, but 

coidd not be tendered to a peer ; the queen declaring 

her full confidence in those hereditary councillors. 

Several peers of great weight and dignity were still 

catholics.^ 

This harsh statute did not pass without opposition. 
Two speeches against it have been preserved ; 
' lOT^^ ^ one by lord Montagu in the House of Lords, 
^atosfft ^® other by Mr. Atkinson in the Commons, 
breathing such generous abhorrence 'of per- 
secution as some erroneously imagine to have been 
unknown to that age, because we rarely meet with it in 
, theological writings. " This law," said lord Montagu, 
/ *' is not necessary ; forasmuch as the catholics of this 
i realm disturb not, nor hinder the public affairs of the 
V realm, neither spiritual nor temporal. They dispute not, 
they preach not, they disobey not the queen ; they cause 
no trouble nor tumults among the people ; so that no 
man can say that thereby the realm doth receive any 
hurt or damage by them. They have brought into the 
realm no novelties in doctrine and religion. This being 
true and evident, as it is indeed, there is no necessity 
why any new law should be made against them. And 
where there is no sore nor grief,' medicines are superflu- 
ous, and also hurtful and dangerous. I do. entreat," he 
Says afterwards, " whether it be just to make this penal 

other, that would poison her. But this pect the rest, as false information of a 

is so unlikely, and so little in that spy. 

pope's character, that it makes ns sos- P 5 Eliz. c. 1. 
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statute to force the eubjects of this realm to receive and 
believe the religion of protestants on pain of death. 
This I say to be a thing most tmjust; for that it is 
repugnant to the natural liberty of men's understanding. 
For understanding may be persuaded but not forced." 
And farther on : *' It is an easy thing to understand that 
a thing so unjust, and so contrary to all reason and 
liberty of man, cannot be put in execution but with great 
incommodity and difl&culty. For what man id there so 
without courage and stomach, or void of all honour, that 
can consent or agree to receive an opinion and new reli- 
gion by force and compulsion; or will swear that he 
thinketh the contrary to what he thinketh ? To be still, 
or dissemble, may be borne and suffered for a time — to 
keep his reckoning with God alone : but to be compelled 
to lie and to swear, or else to die therefore, are things 
that no man ought to suffer and endure. And it is to be 
feared rather than to die they will seek how to defend 
themselves ; whereby should ensue the contrary of what 
every good prince and well advised commonwealth ought 
to seek and pretend, that is, to keep their kingdom and 
government in peace." «» 

I am never very willing to admit as an apology for 
unjust or cruel enactments, that they are not 
designed to be generally executed; a pretext 1562 not 
often insidious, always insecure, and tending ^J^®^' 
to mask the approaches of arbitrary govern- 
ment. But it is certain that Elizabefii did not wish this 
act to be enforced in its full severity. And archbishop 
P arker, by far the most pr^deoijtoccto 
judging some of the bishops too little moderate in their 
dealings with the papists, warned them privately to use 
great caution in tendering the oath of supremacy accord- 
ing to the act, and never to do so the second time, 
on which the penalty of treason might attach, without 
his previous approbation.' The temper of some of his 

'I Strype, Collier, Farliament History, thing wherein a man ought to have a 

The original source is the monuBcript scruple; but if any hatli a conscience 

coUectious of Fox the martyrologist, a in it, these four year^ space might have 

very unsuspicious authority ;>80 that there settled it. Also, after his first refusat, 

seems every reason to«onsider this speech, he halh three months' respite for confer* 

as well as Mr. AtkinsdUi^ authentic. The ence and settling of his conscience." — 

following is a specimen ^ the sort of an- Strype, 270. 
swer given to these- argaments: "They ' Strype's Life of Parker, 125. 
say it touches conscience, and it is a 
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colleagues was more narrow and vindictive. Several of 
the deprived prelates had been detained in a sort of 
honourable custody in the palaces of their successors/ 
Bonner, the most justly obnoxious of them all, was con- 
fined in the Marshalsea. Upon the occasion of this new 
statute, Horn, bishop of Winchester, indignant at the 
impimity of such a man, proceeded to tender him the 
oath of supremacy, with an evident intention of driving 
him to high . treason. Bonner, however, instead of 
evading this attack, intrepidly denied th,e other to be a 
lawful bishop ; and, strange as it may seem, not only 
escaped all further molestation, but had ^the pleasure 
of seeing his adversaries reduced to pass an act of parlia- 
j ment, declaring the present bishops to have been legally 
consecrated.' This statute, and especially its preamble, 
might lead a hasty reader to suspect that the celebrated 
story of an irregidar consecration of the first protestant 
bishops at the N^g^-h fiad tAvp>nv was not wholly tmde- 
serving of credit. That tele, however, has been satisfac- 
torily refotgd ; the only irregularity which gave rise to 

^ P \ this ste»tute consisted in the use of an ordinal, which had 

M'^-^ tc .vu^Xnot been legally re-esteblished. 

Sutu. i j'^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 1^^ ^^^ *^® ^* imposing such heavy pe- . 

^ Appiicatiou ^^^^^^"^ ^^ catholic priests for refusing the oath 

of the em- of Supremacy, that the emperor Ferdinand ad- 
b^hSf Sf dressed two letters to Elizabeth, interceding for 
the Engiiah the adherents to that religion, both with respect 
cathoUcs. ^ those new severities to which they might 
become liable by conscientiously declimng that oath, 
and to the prohibition of the free exercise of their rites. 
He suggested that it might be reasonable to allow them 
the use of one church in every city. And he concluded 
with an expression, which might possibly be designed to 
intimate that his own conduct towards the protestants in 
his dominions would be influenced by her concTirrence 
in his request." Such considerations were not without 

* Strype's AimalB, 149. Tunstall was man,) and at last was sent to Wisbeach 

treated in a very handsome manner by gaol for refhsing the oath of snpremacy. 

Parker, whose guest he was. But Feck- Strype, i. 45T, ii. 626; Fuller's Church 

enham, abbot of Westminster, met with History, 178. 

rather unkind usage, though he had been t 8 Ellz. c. 1. Eleven peers dissented, 

active in saving the lives of protestants all noted catholics except the earl of 

under Mary, from bishops Horn and Cox, Sussex. Strype, L 492. 

(the latter of whom seems to have been " Nobis vero factnra est rem adeo 

an honest but narrow-qpirited and peevish gratam, ut omnem shnus daturi operam. 
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great importance. The pr ptestant reli^on waa ^imning 
gr ound in Aiastg a, where a large proportion of the nobi- 
lity as well as citizens had for some years earnestly 
claimed its public toleration. F erdinan d, prudent and 
averse from bigoted counsels, and for every reason soli- 
citous to heal the wounds which religious differences 
had made in the empire, while he was endeavouring, 
not absolutely without hope of success, to obtain some 
concessions from the pope, had shown a disposition to 
grant further indulgencesto Ms protestant subjects. His 
son Maximilia n, not only through his moderate temper, 
but some re al inclinat ion towar ds the new doctrine, bade 
fsdr to carry much farther tl^e liberaT policy of the 
reigning emperor.* It was consulting very littie the ge- 
neral interests of protestantism, to disgust persons so 
capable and so well disposed* to befriend it. But our 
queen, although free from the fanatical spirit of persecu- 
tion which actuated part of her subjects, was too deeply 
imbued with arbitrary principles to endure any public 
deviation from the mode of worship she should prescribe. 
And it mus^ perhaps be admitted that experience alone 
could fully demonstrate the safety of toleration, and 
show the fallacy of apprehensions that unprejudiced men 
might have entertained. In her answer to Ferdinand, 
the queen declares that she cannot grant churches to 
those who disagree from her religion, being against the 
laws of her parliament, and highly dangerous to the state 
of her kingdom ; as it would sow various opinions in the 
nation to distract the minds of honest men, and would 
cherish parties and factions that might disturb the 
present tranquillity of the commonwealth. Yet enough 
had already occurred in France to lead observing men 
to suspect that severities and restrictions are by no 
means an infallible specific to prevent or subdue religious 
fokctions. 

quo possiintis earn rem serenitati vestro and Maximilian towards religious tolera* 

mntuis benevolentias et fratemi animi tion in Austria^ which indeed for a time 

studiis cumulatissim^ oompensare. See existed, see F. Paul, Concile de Trente 

the letter in the additions to the first (par Courayer), ii. 72, 197, 220, &c.; 

volume of Strype's Annals, prefixed to Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, viiL 120, 

the second, p. 67. It has been errone- 179, &c. Flechier, Vie de Commendom, 

oiisly referred by Camden, whom many 388 ; or Coxe's House of Austria. [To 

have followed, to the year 1559, but bears these we may now add Banke's excellent 

date 24th Sept 1563. History of the Popes of the 16th and 17th 

* For the dispositions of Ferdinand centuries.] 
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Camden and many others have asserted that by 
systematic connivance the Eoman Catholics enjoyed a 
pretty free use of their religion for the first fourteen 
years of Elizabeth's reign. But this is not reconcilable 
to many passages in Stiype's collections. We find abun- 
dance of persons harassed for recusancy, that .is, for not 
attending Hie piotestant church, and driven to hisincere 
promises of conformity. Others were dragged before 
ecclesiastical commissioners for harbouring priests, or 
for sending money to those who had fled beyond sea.^ 
Students of the inns of court, where popery had a strong 
hold at this time, were examined in the star-chamber as 
to their religion, and on not giving satisfactory answers 
were committed to the Fleet." The catholic party were 
not always scrupulous about the usual artifices of an op- 
pressed people, meeting force by fraud, and concealing 
their heart-felt wishes under the mask of ready submis- 
sion, or even of zealous attachment. A great majority 
both of clergy and laity yielded to the times; and of 
these tem ppiising conform ists it cannot be doubted that 
many lost by degrees all thought of returning to their 
ancient fold. But others, while they complied with 
exterior ceremonies, retained in their private devotions 
/ their accustomed mode of worship. It is an admitted 
\ fact, that the catholics generally attended^the church, till^ 
\it came to be reckoned a distinctive sign oF their having 
renounced their own religion. They persuaded them- 
selves (and the English priests, uninstructed and accus- 
tomed to a temporising conduct, did not discourage the^ 
notion) that the private observance of their own rites 
would excuse a formal obedience to the civil power.* The 

y Strype, 513, et alibi. auctoritatem, cum admodum parvo aut 

' Strype, 522. He says the lawyers in plane nnllo conscientiarum suarum scru- 

most eminent places were generally fa- pulo assuescerent Frequentabant ergo 

vourers of popery, p. 269. But if he haereticorum synagogas, intererant eorum 

means the Judges, they did not long con- amcionibus, atque ad easdem etiam audi- 

tinue so. endas filios et familiam suam compella- 

^ Cum regina Maria moreretur, et re- bant Videbatnr illis ut catholici essent, 

ligio in Airlift mutaret, post episoopos sufficere una cum hsreticis eorum tempH 

et praelatos catholicos captos et fugatos, non adire, ferri autem posse si ante vel 

populus velut ovium grex sine pastore in post illos eadem intrassent. Communi- 

magnis tenebris et caligine animarum cabatur de sacriiegft Calvini coeuftt vel 

suarum oberravit. Unde etiam factum secreto et clanculum intra privatos pari- 

est multi ut catholicorum superstitioni- etes. Missam qui audiverant, ac postea 

bus impiis dissimulationibus et gravibus Calvinianos se haberi volebant, sic se de 

Juramentis contra sanctae sedis apostolicsa preecepto satisfecisse ezistimabant. De- 
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B omish scheme of wors hip, though it attaches more im- 
portance To ceremoniai rites, has one remarkable differ- 
ence from the protestant, that it is far" less social ; and 
consequently the prevention of its open exercise has far 
less tendency to weaken men's religiotis associations, 
so long as their individual intercourse with a priest, its 
essential requisite, can be preserved. Priests therefore 
travelled the country in various disguises, to keep alive 
a flame which the practice of outward conformity was 
calculated to extinguish. There was not a county through- 
out England, says a catholic historian, where several of 
Mary's clergy did not reside, commonly called the old 
priests. They served as chaplains in private families.^ s 
By stealth, at the dead of night, in private chambers, in . 
the secret lurking-places of an ill-peopled country, with J 
all the mystery that subdues the imagination, with all / 
the mutual trust that invigorates constancy, these pro- 
scribed ecclesiastics celebrated their solemn rites, more 
impressive in such concealment than if surrounded by 
all their former splendour. The strong predilection '- 
indeed of mankind for mystery, which has probably led ^ 
many to tamper in political conspiracies without much 
further motive, will suffice to preserve secret associ- 
ations, even where their purposes are far less interesting 
than those of religion. Many of these itinerant priests 
assumed the character of protestant preachers ; and it has 
been said, with some truth, though not probably without 
exaggeration, that, under the directions of their crafty 
court, they fomented the division then springing up, and 
mingled with the anabaptists and other sectaries, in the 
hope both of exciting dislike to the establishment, and of 

ferebantur filii catholicorum ad baptis- to countenance the very unfair misrepre- 

teria hsereticorum, ac inter illorum ma- sentations lately giyen, as if the Roman 

nus matrimonia coutrafaebant Atque Catholics generally had acqui^ced in the 

hasc omnia sine omni scrupulo fiebant, Anglican worship, believing it to be sub* 

facta propter catholicorum sacerdotum stantially the same as their own. They 

ignorantiam, qui talia vel licere crede- frequented our churches, because the law 

bant, vel timore quodam prepediti dissi- compelled them by penalties so to do, not 

mulabant Nunc autem per Dei miseri- out of a notion that very little change 

cordiam omnes catfaolici intelb'gunt, ut had been made by the Reformation. It 

salventur non satis esse corde fidem ca> is true, of course, that many became real 

tholicam credere, sed eandem etiam ore protestants, by habitual attendance on 

oportere confiteri. Ribadeneira de Schis- our rites, and by disuse of their own. 

mate, p. 63. See also Butler's English But these were not the recusants of a 

Catholiye, vol. iiL p. 156. [There is nothing later period.— 1845.] 
in this statement of the fact, which serves b Dodds Church Hist vol. iL p. 8. 
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instilling their own tenets, slightly disguised, into the 
minds of unwary enthusiasts.*' 

It is my thorough conviction that the persecution, for 
Persecution 1^ Can obtain no better name,** carried on against 
**^th r in ^® English catholics, however it might serve to 
the ensuing delude the government by producing an ap- 
period. parent conformity, could not but excite a spirit 
of disloyalty in many adherents of that faith. Nor would 
it be safe to assert that a more conciliating policy would 
have altogether disarmed their hostility, much less laid 
at rest those busy hopes of the future, which the peculiar 
circumstances of Elizabeth's reign had a tendency to 
produce. This remarkable posture of affairs affected all 
her civil, and still more her ecclesiastical policy. Her 
own title to the crown depended absolutely on a parlia- 
ientarvj:»CQgnition. The act of 36 H. 8, c. 1, had 
setued the crown upon her, and thus far restrained the 
previous statute, 28 H. 8, c. 7, which had empowered 
her father to regulate the succession at his pleasure. 
Besides this legislative authority, his testament had be- 
queathed the kingdom to Elizabeth after her sister Mary ; 

° Thomas Heath, brother to the late yet professed the principle of toleration." 

archbishop of York, was seized at Bo- Sonthey's Book of the Church, voL ii. p. 

Chester about 1570, well provided with 285. If the second of these sentences is 

anabaptist and Arian tracts for circula- intended as a proof of the first, I must 

tion. Strype, i. 521. For other instances* say it is little to the purpose. But it is 

see pp. 281, 484 ; life of Parker, 244 ; not true in this broad way of assertion. 

Nalson's Collections, vol. i. Introduction, Not to mention sir Thomas More's Uto- 

p. 39, &c., from a pamphlet, written also pia, the principle of toleration had been 

by Nalson, entitled Foxes and Firebrands, avowed by the chancellor I'HoBpital, and 

It was surmised that one Henry Nicolas, many others in France. I mention him . 

chief of a set of fEuiatics, called the Family as on the stronger side; for in fact the 

of Love, of whom we read a great deal in weaker had alwajrs professed the general 

this reign, and who sprouted up again principle, and could depaand toleration 

about the time of Cromwell, was secretly from those of different sentiments on no 

employed by the popish party. Strype, other plea. And as to capital inflictions 

iL 37, 589, 595. But these coi\}ectnTes for here^, which Mr. S. seems chiefly to 

were very often ill-founded, and possibly have in his mind, there is reason to be« 

so in this instance, though the passages lieve that many protestants never ap* 

quoted by Strype (589) ore suspicious, proved them. Sleidan intimates, vol. iii. 

Brandt, however (Hist of Reformation p. 263» that Calvin incurred odium by the 

in Low Countries, vol. L p. 105), does death of Servetus. And Melanchthon 

not suspect Nicolas of being other than says expressly the same thing, in the 

a fanatic. His sect appeared in the letter which he unfortunately wrote to 

Netherlands about 1555. the reformer of Geneva, declaring his 

d " That church [of England] and the own approbation of the crime ; and which 

queen,it8 re-founder, are clear of perse- I am willing to ascribe rather to his con- 

cution, as regards the catholics. No stitutional fear of giving offence, than to 

church, no sect, no individual even, had sincere conviction. 
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and the common consent of ihe nation liad ratified her 
possession. But the qneen of Scots, niece of Henry by- 
Margaret, his elder sister, had a prior right to the throne 
during Elizabeth's life, in the eyes of such catholics as 
preferred an hereditary to a parliamentary title, and was 
reckoned by the far greater part of the nation its pre- 
sumptive heir after her decease. There could indeed be 
no question of this, had the succession been left to its 
natural course. But Henry had exercised Uncertain 
the power with which his parliament, in too succession 
servile a spirit, yet in the plenitude of its crown be- 
sovereign authority, had invested him, by set- J^^ej the 
tling the succession in remainder upon the spntiimH|*^ o 

house of Suffolk, descendants of his second «»dSufaE . ' ^^ 
sister Mary, to whom he postponefThe elder line of •^, $ P 
Scotland. Mary left two daughters, Fxaiu2fis and Ele- '^ T" (^"^ 
anor. The former became wSe oi^Qrer^ marquis^of^ .^^ ^ i / 
Dorset, created 'dutfi^of^ffolk by Edward; and had ^^i '^^-i^ 
three daughters, — Jan^ whose fate is well known, 
C atherin e, and Mary. Eleanor Brandon, by her union 
with the earl of Cumberland, had a daughter, who 
married the earl of Derby. At the beginning of Eliza- 
beth's reign, or rather after the death of the duchess of 
Suffolk, lady Ca therine Grey; was by statute law the pre- vT 
sumptive heiress of the crown ; but according to the rules 
of hereditary descent, which the bulk of mankind do not 
readily permit an arbitrary and capricious enactment to 
disturb, Mar y que en of ScotSj grand-daughter of Mar- 
garet, was the indisputable representative of her royal 
progenitors, and the next in succession to Elizabeth. 

This reversion, indeed, after a youthful princess, might 
well appear rather an improbable contingency. Elizabeth's 
It was to be expected that a fertile marriage nnwiiung- 
would defeat all speculations about her inherit- Sedd? the 
ance ; nor had Elizabeth been many weeks on auccession, 
the throne, before this began to occupy her sub- °' n**'^- 
jects' minds.* Among several who were named, two very 
soon became the prominent cand idates for h er favour, 4-^ ,^ Wi/*. w 
the archduke Charles, s on of tSe emperor Fe rdinand, 
and lord Kobert Dudley, some time after created earl 
of Leicester; one recommended by his dignity and 

* The address of the house of commons, begging the qneen to marry, was on 
Feb. 6, 1559. 
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alliances, the other by her own evident partiality. She 
gave at the outset so little encouragement to the former 
proposal, that Leicester's ambition did not appear extra- 
vagant.' But her ablest councillors, who knew his vices, 
and her greatest peers, who thought his nobility recent 
and ill acquired, deprecated so unworthy a connection.^ 
Few will pretend to explore the labyrinths of Elizabeth's 
heart ; yet we may almost conclude that her passion for 
this favourite kept up a struggle against her wisdom for 
the first seven or eight years of her reign. Meantime 
she still continued unmarried ; and those expressions she 
had so early used, of her resolution to live and die a vir- 
gin, began to appear less like coy aifectation than at first. 
Never had a sovereign's marriage been more desirable 
for a kingdom. Cecil, aware how important it was 
that the queen should marry, but dreading her union 
with Leicester, contrived, about the end of 1564, to 
renew the treaty with the archduke Charles.'* During 
this negotiation, which lasted from two to three years, 
she showed not a little of that evasive and dissembling 
coquetry which was to be more fully displayed on sub- 
sequent occasions.' Leicester deemed himself so much 

t Haynes, 233. and Jealous of the queen's majesty. Id. 

S See particularly two letters in the 444. These suggestions, and especially 

Hardwicke State Papers, i. 122 and 163, the second, if actually laid before the 

dated in October and November, 1560, queen, show the plainness and freedom 

which show the alarm excited by the which this great statesman ventured to 

queen's ill-placed partiality. use towards her. The allusion to the 

i» Cecil's earnestness for the Austrian death of Leicester's wife, which had 

marriage appears plainly in Haj^es, 430 ; occurred in a very suspicious manner, at 

and still more in a remarkable minute, Cumnor near Oxford, and is well known 

where he has drawn up in parallel co- as the foundation of the novel of Kenil- 

lumus, according to a rather formal but worth, though related there with great 

perspicuous method he much used, his anadironism and confusion of persons, 

reasons in favour of the archduke, and may be frequently met with in contem* 

against the earl of Leicester. The for- porary documents. By the above-quoted 

mer chiefly relate to foreign politics, and letters in the Hardwicke Papers it 

may be coqjectured by those acquainted appears that those who disliked Leices- 

witii history. The latter are as follows : ter had spoken fireely of this report to 

1. Nothing is increased by marriage of the queen. 

him, either in riches, estimation, or i Elizabeth carried her dissimulation 

power. 2. It will be thought that the so far as to propose marriage articles, 

slanderous speeches of the queen with which were formally laid before the im- 

the earl have been true. 3. He shall perial ambassador. These, though copied 

study nothing but to enhance his own from what had been agreed on Mary's 

particular friends to wealth, to ofBces, to marriage with Philip, now seemed highly 

lands ; and to offend others. 4. He is ridiculous, when exacted from a younger 

infamed by death of his wife. 5. He is brother without territories or revenues, 

far in debt. 6. He is likely to be unkind, Jura et leges regni conserventur, neque 
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interested as to quarrel with those who manifested any 
zeal for the Austrian marriage; but his mistress gra- 
dually overcame her misplaced inclinations ; and horn 
the time when that connection was broken off, his pros- 
pects of becoming her husband seem rapidly to have 
vanished away. The pretext made for relinquishing 
this treaty with the archduke was Elizabeth's constanU 
refusal to tolerate the exercise of hi^ religion ; a diffi- 
culty which, whether real or ostensible, recurred in all 
her subsequent negotiations of a similar nature.^ 

In every parliament of Elizabeth the hoxuse of com-'^>j 
mons was zealously attached to the protestant interest, y 
This, as well as an apprehension of disturbance from a 
contested succession, led to those importunate solicita- 
tions that she woidd choose a husband, which she so 
artfolly evaded. A determination so contrary to her 
apparent interest, and to the earnest desire of her people, 
may give some countenance to the surmises of the lime, 
that she was restrained from marriage by a secret con- 
sciousness that it was unlikely to be fruitful.™ Whe- 

qnicquam mutetur in religione ant ib answers were given, not agreeing with 

statu publico. OfBcia et magislratus ex- each other. Strype, ii. 150 ; and Ap- 

erceantur per naturales. Neque regina, pendiz 31, 33. When the earl of Wor- 

neque liheri sui educantur ex regno sine cester was sent over to Paris in 1571, as 

consensu regni, &c Haynes, 438. proxy for the queen, who had been 

Cedl was not too wise a man to give made sponsor for Charles IX.'s infant 
some credit to astrolc^. The stars were daughter, she would not permit htm, 
consulted about the queen's marriage ; though himself a Catholic, to be present 
f^n^ those veracious oracles gave response at the mass on that occasion. iL 171. 
that she should be married in the thirty- ™ " The people," Camden says, " curs- 
first year of her age to a foreigner, and ed Huic, the queen's physician, as having 
have one son, who would be a great dissuaded the queen from marrying on 
prince, and a daughter, &c. &c. Strype, account of some impediment and defect 
ii. 16, and Appendix 4, where the non- in her." Many will recollect the allu- 
sense may be read at full length. Per- sion to this in Mary's scandalous letter 
haps, however, the wily minister was no to Elizabeth, wherein, under pretence of 
dupe, but meant that his mistress should repeating what the countess of Shrews- 
be. [See, as to Elizabeth's intentions to bury had said, she utters everything 
marry at this time, the extracts from that female spite and ungovernable ma- 
despatches of the French ambassador, in lice could dictate. But in the long and 
Kaumer, vol. ii. p. 85.] confidential correspondence of Cecil, 

k The council appear in general to Walsingham, and sir Thomas Smith, 

have heen as resolute against tolerating about the queen's marriage with the 

the exercise of the catholic religion in duke of Anjou, in 1571, for which they 

any husband the queen might choose, as were evidently most anxious, I do not 

herself. We find however that several perceive the slightest intimation that the 

divines were consulted on two questions : prospect of her bearing children was at 

1. Whether it were lawftil to marry a all less favourable than in any other case, 

papist. 2. Whether the queen might The council seem, indeed, in the subse- 

pennit mass to be said. To which quent treaty with the other duke df 
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ther these conjectures were well founded, of which I 
know no evidence ; or whether the risk of experiencing 
that ingratitude which the husbands of sovereign 
princesses have often displayed, and of which one 
glaring example was immediately before her eyes, out- 
weighed in her judgment that of remaining single ; or 
whether she might not even apprehend a more desperate 
combination of thQ catholic party at home and abroad if 
the birth of any issue from her should shut out their 
hopes of Mary's succession, it is difficult for us to 
decide. 

Though the queen's marriage were the primary object 
of these addresses, as the most ' probable means of se- 
curing an undisputed heir to the crown, yet she might 
have satisfied the parliament in some degree by limiting 
the succession to one certain line. But it seems doubtful 
whether this would have answered the proposed end. 
If she had taken a firm resolution against matrimony, 
which, unless on the supposition already hinted, coidd 
hardly be reconciled with a sincere regard for her 
people's welfare, it might be Jess dangerous to leave the 
course of events to regulate her inheritance. Though 
all parties seem to have conspired in pressing her to 
some decisive settlement on tibis subject, it would not 
have been easy to content the two factions, who looked 
for a successor to very different quarters." It is evident 

Anjon. in 1579, when she was forty-six, Kennet's Complete Hfst of England, 

to have reckoned on something rather voL ii.) This, however, from Camden's 

beyond the nsual laws of nature in this known proneness to flatter James, seems 

respect; for in a minute by Cecil of the to indicate that the Suffolk party were 

reasons for and against this marriage, he more active than the Scots npon this oc- 

sets down the probability of issu« on the casion. Their strength lay in the house 

favourable side. " By marrying with of commons, which was wholly protcs- 

Monsieur she is likely to have children, tant, and rather puritan. 

because of hit youth ;" as if her age were At the end of Mnrden's State Papers Is 

no ottJection. a short Journal kept by Cecil, containing 

" Camden, after tellii^ us that the a succinct and authentic summary of 

queen's dlshiclination to marry raised events in Elizabeth's reign. I extract as 

great clamours, and that the earls of a specimen such passages as bear on the 

Pembroke and Leicester had professed present sttl^Ject 

their opinion that she ought to be obliged "Oct 6, 1566. Certain lewd bills 

to take a husband, or that a successor thrown abroad against the queen's map 

should be declared by act of parliament Jesty for not assenting to have the matter 

even against her will, asser^ some time of succession proved in parliament; and 

after, as inconsistently as improperly, bills also to chai^ce sir W. Cecil the secre- 

tbat " veiy few but malecontents and tary with the occasion thereof, 

traitors appeared very solicitous in the ** 27. Certain lords, viz. the earls of 

business of a snccesaor." P. 401, (in Pembroke and Leicester, were excluded 
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that any confirmation of the Suffolk title would have 
been regarded by the queen of Scots and her nmnerons 
partisans as a flagrant injustice, to which they would 
not submit but by compulsion ; and on the other hand, 
by re-establishing the hereditary line, Elizabeth would 
have lost her check on one whom she had reason to con- 
sider as a, rival and competitor, and whose influence was 
already alarmingly extensive among her subjects. 

She had, however> in one of the first years of her 
reign, without any better motive than her own jj^pn^m- 
jealous and malignant humour, taken a step ^^^^ 
not only harsh and arbitrary, but verj'' little caierine "^ 
consonant to policy, which had almost put it ^"y- 
out of her power to defeat the queen of Scots' succes- pttA^^v^t* 
J\r» sion. Lady Catherine Grex who has been already' men- /^^ ,H vjn* 
» t tioned as next in remainder of th e houi^^ of Suff olk. \'. 3. (2.5 
proved with child by a private""mamage, as they l)oth 
alleged, with the earl of Hertford. The quee u y always , 
enviouso f the happi ness of lovers, and jealous of all_ 
^ho could entertain any hopes 'of" the succession, threw 
them both into the Tower. By connivance of their 
keepers, the lady bore a second child during this im- 
prisonment. Upon this, Elizabeth caused an inquiry 
to be instituted before a commission of privy councillors 
and civilians ; wherein, the parties being unable to 
adduce proof of their marriage, archbishop Parker pro- 
nounced that their cohabitation was illegal, and that 
they should be censured for fornication. He was to be 
pitied if the . law obliged him to utter so harsh a sen- 
tence, or to be blamed if it did not. Even had the 
marriage never been solemnized, it was impossible to 
doubt the existence of a contract, which both were 
still desirous to perform. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that there had been an actual marriage, though 
so hasty and clandestine that they had not taken precau- 

tbe presence-cliamber, for fiirthering the the succession and for marriage. Dalton 

proposition of the succession to be de- was blamed for speaking in the commona' 

dared by parliament without the queen's house, 

allowance. '* 24. Command given to the parliament 

" Nov. 12. Messrs. Bell and Monson not to treat of the succession. 

moved trouble in the parliament about **Nota: in this parliament time the 

the succession. queen's mi^sty did remit a part of the 

" 14. The queen had before her thirly offer of a subsidy to the commons, who 

lords 'and thirty commoners to receive offered largely, to the end to have had 

h^ answer concemijig their petition for * the succession established." P. 762. 
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tions to secure evidence of it. The injured lady sank 
under this harilship and indignity ; • but the legitimacy 
of her children was acknowledged by general consent, 
and, in a distant age, by a legislative declaration. These 
proceedings excited much dissatisfaction ; generous 
minds revolted from their severity, and many lamented to 
see the reformed branch of the royal stock thus bruised 
by the queen's unkind and impolitic jealousy.^ Hales, 
clerk of the hanaper, a zealous protestant, having writ- 
ten in favour of lady Catherine's marriage, and of her 
title to the succession, was sent to the Tower.** The lord 
keeper, Bacon himself, a known friend to the house of 
Suffolk, being suspected of having prompted Hales to 
write this treatise, lost much of his mistress's favour. 
Even Cecil, though he had taken a share in prosecuting 
lady Catherine, perhaps in some degree from an appre- 
hension that the queen might remember he had. once 
joined in proclaiming her sister Jane, did not always 
escape the same suspicion ; ' and it is probable that he 

° Catherine, after her release from the Henry's will is among the Harleian MSS., 
Tower, was placed in the custody of her n. 537 and 555, and has also been printed 
uncle lord John Grey, but still suffering in the Appendix to Hereditary Right 
the queen's displeasure, and separated Asserted, fol. 1713. 
from her husband. * Several interesting '' Camden, p. 416, ascribes the power- 
letters from her and her uncle to Cecil ful coalition formed against him in 1569, 
are among the Lansdowne MSS., vol. vi. wherein Norfolk and Leicester were com- 
They cannot be read without indignation bined with all the catholic peers, to his 
at Elizabeth's unfeeling severity. Sorrow predilection for the house of Suffolk, 
killed this poor young woman the next But it was more probably owing to their 
year, who was never permitted to see knowledge of his integrity and attach- 
her husband again. Strype, i. 391. The ment to his sovereign, which would 
earl of Hertford underwent a long im- stedfastly oppose their wicked design of 
prlsonment, and continued in obscurity bringing about Norfolk's marriage with 
during Elizabeth's reign; but had some Mary, as well as to their Jealou&y of his 
public employments under her successor, influence. Carte reports, on the outho* 
He was twice afterwards married, and rity of the despatches, of Fenelon, the 
lived to a very advanced age, not dying French ambassador, that they intended 
till 1621, near sixty years after his ill- to bring him to account for breaking off 
starred and ambitious love. It is worth the ancient league with the house of 
while to read the epitaph on his monu- Burgundy, or, in other words, for main- 
ment in the S.E. aisle of Salisbury cathe- taining the protestant interest. VoL iii. 
dral, an affecting testimony to the purity p. 483. 

and faithfulness of an attachment ren- A papist writer, under the name of 

dered still more sacred by misfortune and Andreas Philopater, gives an account of 

time. Quo desiderio veteres revocavit this confederacy against Cecil at some 

amores ! I shall revert to the question of length. Norfolk and Leicester belonged 

this marrii^e in a subsequent chapter. . to it ; and the object was to defeat the 

P Haynes, 396. Suffolk succession, which Cecil and Bacon 

^ Id. 413. Strype, 410. Hales's trea- favoured. Leicester betrayed his associ- 

tise in favour of the authenticity of. ates to the queen. It had been intended 
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felt the imprudence of entirely discountenancing a party 
from which the queen and religion had nothing to dread. 
There is reason to believe that the house of Suffolk was 
favoured in parliament ; the address of the commons in 
1563, imploring the queen to settle the succession, con- 
tains several indications of a spirit unfriendly to the 
Scottish line ; ' and a speech is extant, said to have been 
made as late as 1571, expressly vindicating the rival 
pretension.* If indeed we consider with attention the 
statute of 13 Eliz. c. 1, which renders it treaaonable to 
deny that the sovereigns of this kingdom, with consent 
of parliament, might alter the line of succession, it will 
appear little short of a confirmation of that title which 
the descendants of Mary Brandon derived from a par- 
H%ruentary settlement. But the doubtful birth of lord 
Beauchamp and his brother, as well as an ignoble mar- 
riage, which Frances, the younger sister of lady Cathe- 
rine Grey, had thought it prudent to contract, deprived 
this party of all political consequeniee much sooner, as I 
conceive, than the wisest of Elizabeth's advisers could 
have desired ; and gave rise to various other pretensions, 
which failed not to occupy speculative or intriguing 
tempers throughout this reign. 

We may well avoid the tedious and intricate paths of 
Scottish history, where each fact must be sus- ^ 
tained by a controversial discussion. Every queen of 
one will recollect that Mary Stuart's retention ***^^* \^ 
of the arms j,nd s tyle of England gave the first, and, as 
it proved, Inexpiable provocation to Elizabeth. It is ^ 
indeed true that she, was queen consort of France, a state P t^-^ * ..v >A-. 
lately at war witff England, and that, if the sovereigns 
of the latter country, even in peace, would persist in 
claiming tiie French throne, they could hardly complain 
of thjs retaliation. But, although it might be difficult 
to find a diplomatic answer to this, yet every, one was 
sensible of an important difference between a title re- 

that Norfolk should accuse the two coun- manitus accideret P. 43. 

cillors before the lords, e& ratione ut d ' FEwes, 81. 

senatn regi^ue abreptos ad curiae januas t Strype, 11. Append. This speedi 

in cruc^m agi prtedperet, eoque perfecto seems to have been made while Catherine 

recte deinceps ad forum progrcssus ex- Grey was living; perhaps therefore it was 

plicaret populo turn hc^us facti rationem, In a former parliament, for no account 

turn successionis etiam regnandi legi- that I have seen represents her as having 

timam seriem, si quid forte reginae hu- been alive so late as I5tl. 

VOL. I. K 
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tained . through vanity, and expressive of pretensions 
long since abandoned, from one th^t several foreign 
powers were prepared to recognise, and a great part of 
the nation might perhaps only want opportunity to sup- 
port." If, however, after the death of Francis II. had 
set the queen of Scots free from all adverse connections, 
she had with more readiness .and apparent sincerity re- 
nounced a pretension which could not be made com- 
patible with Elizabeth's friendship, she might perhaps 
have escaped some of the consequences of that powerfiil 
neighbour's jealousy. But, whether it were that female 
weakness restrained her from unequivocally abandoning 
claims which she deemed well founded, and which future 
events might enable her to realise even in Elizabeth's 
lifetime, or whether she fancied that to drop the arms^of 
England from her scutcheon would look like a derelic- 
tion of her right of succession, no satisfaction was fairly 
given on this point to the English court. Elizabeth took 
a far more eflFective revenge, by intriguing with all the 
malecontents of Scotland. But while she was endea- 
vouring to render Mary's throne tincomfortable and inse- 
cure, she did not employ that influence against her in 
England, which lay more fairly in her power. She cer- 
tainly was not imfevourable to the queen of Scots' suc- 

" There was something peculiar in IJnam dos Maris cogit imperium. 

Mary's mode of blazonry. She bore Ergo pace potes, Francisce, quod omni- 

- , fi ««.*!..,* 11 „ Mille patres annis non potuere tui. 

former being first; but over all was a *^ ^ 

half-scutcheon of pretence with the arms This offensive behaviour of the French 

of England, the sinister half being as it court is the apology of Elizabeth's in- 

were obscured, in order to intimate that trigues during the same period with the 

she was kept out of her right Strype, malecontents, which to a certain extent 

vol. i. p. 8. cannot be denied by any one who has 

The despatches of Throckmorton, the read the collection above quoted ; though 

English ambassador in France, bear con- I do not think Dr. Lingard warranted in 

tinual testimony to the insulting and asserting her privity to the conqpiraoy of 

hostile manner in which Francis IL and Amboise as a proved fact TIu:x>dcmorton 

his queen displayed their pretensions to was a man very likely to exceed his in- 

our crown. Forbes's State Papers, voL L structions ; and there is much reason to 

passim. The following is an instance, believe that he did so. It is remarkable 

At the entrance of the king and queen that no modem French writers that I 

into Chatelherault 23rd Nov. 1559, these bave seen, Anquetil, Gamier, Lacretelle, 

lines formed the inscription over one of or the editors of the General Collection 

the gates : — of Memoirs, seem to have been aware of 

GalUa perpetuis pugnaxque Britannia Elizabeth's secret intrigues with the king 

l)eilis of Navarre and other protestant chie& in 

Ollm odio inter se dimicuere pari. 1559, which these letters, published by 

Nunc Gallos totoque remotes urbe Bri* Forbes in 1740, demonstrate, 
tannos 
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cession, however she might decline compliance with 
importunate and injudicious solicitations to declare it. 
She threw both Hales and one Thornton into prison for 
writing against that title. And when Mary's secretary, 
Lethington, urged that Henry's testament, which alone 
stood in their way, should be examined, alleging that it 
had not been signed by the king, she paid no attention 
to this imprudent request.* 

The circumstances wherein Mary foimd herself placed 
on her arrival in Scotland were sufficiently embarrass- 
ing to divert her attention from any regular scheme 
against Elizabeth, though she may sometimes have in- 
dulged visionary hopes ; nor is it probable that, with 
the most circumspect management, she could so far 
have mitigated the rancour of some, or checked the am- 
bition of others, as to find leisure for hostile intrigues* 
But her imprudent marriage with Damley, aud the far 
greater ert*oilB of her subsequent behaviour, by lowering 
both her resources and reputation as far as possible, 
seemed to be pledges of perfect security from that quar- 
ter. Yet it was. precisely when Mary was become most 
feeble and helpless that Elizabeth's apprehensions grew 
most serious and well-founded. 

At the time when Mary, escaped from captivity, threw 
herself on the protection of a r^ated, though rival queen, 
th ree cour ges lay open to Elizabeth, and were discussed 
in^er councils. To restore her by force of arms, or j 
rather, by a mediation which would certainly have been 
effectual, to the throne which she had oompulsorily 
abdicated, was the most generous, and would perhaps 
have turned out the most judicious, proceeding. Beign- 
ing thus with tarnished honour and diminished power, 
she must have continnally depended on the support of 
England, and become little better than a vassal of its 
sovereign. Still it might be objected by many, that 
the queen's honour was concerned not to maintain too 

' Burnet, L Append. 266. Many let* ever reason there might be for that, " if 

ters, both of Mary herself and of her the guccesrion had remained mitoucbed 

secretary, the famous Maitland of Le- according to the law, yet, where by a 

thington. occur in Haynes's State Papers, limitation men had gone about to pre- 

about the end of 1661. In one of his to vent the providence of God, and ^ift 

Cecil, he urges, in answer to what had one into the place due to anolSier, the 

been alleged by the English court, that offended party could not but seek the 

a collateral successor had never been de- redress thereol" P. 373. 
Glared in any prince's lifetime, that, what- 

E 2 
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decidedly Hie cange of one accused by common fame, 
and even by evidence that had abready been made public, 
of adultery and the assassination of her husband. To 
have permitted her retreat into France would have 
shown an impartial neutrality ; and probably that court 
was too mucn occilpied at home to have s^orded her 
any material assistance. Yet this appeared rather dan- 
gerous ; and policy was supposed, as frequently happens, 
to indicate a measure absolutely repugnant to justice, 
that of detailing her in perpetual custody.^ Whether 
this policy had no other fault than its want of justice 
may reasonably be called in question. 

The queen's determination neither to marry nor 
limit the succession had inevitably turned every one's 
thoughts towards the contingency of her death, ^e was 
young indeed ; but had been dangerously ill, once in 
. combina. 1^62,' and again in 1568. Of all possible 
r^ Vi '^ tion In competitors for the' throne, Mary waa ^com - 

J\ '.' ■ ?\ \ mI^ "^ P^yj:. ^^ . la^- lK>wejful, both among the 

nobility and the people. Besides the undi- 
vided attachment of all who retained any longings for 
the ancient religion, and many such were to be found at 
Elizabeth's court and chapel, she had the stroi^hold of 
hereditary right, and the general sentiment that revolts 
from acknowledging the omnipotency of a servile paiiia- 
ment. Qecilj whom no one could suspect of partiality 
towards her, admits, in a remarkable minute on the 
state of the kingdom in 1569, that **the queen of Scots* 
strength stande^ by the universal opinion of the worlds 
for the justice of her title, as coming of the ancient line."* 
This was no doubt in some degree counteracted by 
a sense of the danger which her accession would occa- 
sion to the protestant church, and which, fisir more than 
its parliamentary title, kept up a sort of party for the 
house of Suffolk. The crimes imputed to her did not 

y A very remarkable letter of the earl wards became an advocate for the duke of 

of Sussex, Oct 22, 1S68, contains these Norfolk's marriage with Mary. Lodge's 

words : " I think surely no end can be Illustrations, vol. li. p. 4. 

mlde good for England, except the per- * Hume and Carte say, this first illness 

son of the Scottish queen be detained, was the small-pox. But it appears by a 

by one means or other, in England." letter flrom the queen to lord Shrewsbury, 

The whole letter manifests the spirit of Lodge. 279, that her attack in 1571 was 

Elizabeth's advisers, and does no great suspected to be that disorder, 

credit to Sussex's sense of Justice, but * Haynes, 580. 
a great deal to his ability. Yet be after- 
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immediately gain credit among the people ; and some of 
liigher rank were too experienced politicians to turn 
aside fot such, considerations. She had always preserved 
her connections among the English nobility, of whom 
many were catholics, and others adverse to Cecil, by 
whose counsels the queen had been principally directed 
in all her conduct with regard to Sootland and its sove- 
reign.** After the unfinished process of inquiry to 
which Mary submitted at York and Hampton Court, 
when the charge of participation in Damley's murder 
had been substantiated by evidence at least that she did 
not disprove, and the whole course of which proceedings 
created a very unfavourable impression both in England 
and on the Continent, no time was to be lost by those 
who considered her as the object of their dearest hopes. 
She was in the kingdom ; she might, by a bold rescue, 
be placed at their head ; every hour's delay increased the 
danger of her being delivered up to the rebel Scots ; and 
doubtless some eager protestants had already begun to 
demand her exclusion by an absolute decision of the 
legislature. 

Elizabeth must have laid her account, if not with the 
disafiection of the catholic party, yet at least with their 
attachment to the queen of Soots. But the extensive i 
combination that appeared, in 1569, to bring about by 1 
force the duke of Norfolk's marriage with that princess, i 
might well startle her cabinet. In mis combination West- 1 
n^oreland and Northumberland, avowed catholics, Pem- 
broke and Arundel, suspected ones, were mingled with 
Sussex and even Leicester, imquestioned protestants. 
The duke of Norfolk himself, greater and richer than, 
any English subject, had gone such lengths in this con- 
spiracy, that his life became the just forfeit of his guilt 
and folly. It is almost impossible to pity this unhappy 
man, who, lured by the most criminal ambition, after 
proclaiming the queen of Scots a notori ous a dulter ess and » ^ ^ciClc 

b In a conversatiau which Mazy had better hope of this, for that she thought *^ I " * 

with one Rooksby,a spy of Gedl'g, about them to be all of the old religion, which 

the ^rhig of 1566, she imprudently she meant to restore again with all expe- 

named several of her friends, and of dltion, and thereby win the hearts of tbh 

others whom she hoped to win, snch^tui common people/' The whole passage is 

the duke of Norfolk, the earls of Derby, worth notice. Haynee, 447. See also 

Northumberland, Westmoreland. Cum- MelviVs Memoirs, for the dispositions of 

beriand, Sirewsbary. ''She had the an English party towards Mai^ in 1&6& 
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murderer, would have compassed a miion. with her at 
the hazard of his sovereign's crown, of the tranquillity 
and even independence of his country, and of the re- 
formed religion.* There is abundant proof of his in- 
trigues with the duke of Alva, who had engaged to 
invade the kingdom. His trial was not indeed conducted 
in a^ manner that we can approve (such was the nature 
of state proceedings in that age) ; nor can it, I think, be 
denied that it formed a precedent of constructive treason 
not easily reconcileable with the statute; but much 
evidence is extant that his prosecutors did not adduce, 
and no one fell by a sentence more amply merited, or 
the execution of which was more indispensable.*^ 

Norfolk was the dupe throughout aU this intrigue of 
more artful men : first of Murray and Lethington, who 
had filled his mind with ambitious hopes, and afterwards 
of Italian agents employed by Pius V . to procure a com- 
bination of the catholic party. Collateral to Norfolk's 
conspiracy, but doubtless connected with it, was that of 
the northern earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
long prepared, and perfectly foreseen by the government, 
of which the ostensible and manifest aim was the re-esta- 
BuUof blishment of popery.' Pius V., who took a far 
Plus V. more active part than his predecessor in Eng- 
lish affairs, and had secretly instigated this 'insurrection, 
now published his celebrated bull, excommunicating and 

^ MnTden'8 State Papers, 134, 180. invitlBg the duke of Alva to invade the 

Norfolk was a very weak man, the dupe kingdom. There is reason to suspect 

of some very cunning ones. We may that he feigned himself a catholic in 

observe that his submission to tbe queen, order to secure Alva's assistance.— Mnr- 

id. 163, is expressed in a style which den, p. 10. 

would now be thought most pusiHani- * The northern counties were at this yf 

mous in a man of much lower station f time diiefly catholic. " There are not," ^ 

fyet he died with great intrepidity. But says Sadler, writing firom thence, ** ten 

such was the tone of those times ; an ex- gentlemen in this country who do favour 

aggerated hypocrisy prevailed in every- and allow of her majesty's proceedings in 

thing. the cause of reUgion." Lingard, vii. 64. 

d State Trials, i. 95T. He waa inter- It was consequently the great resort of 

rogated by the queen's counsel with the the priests from the Netherlands, and in 

most insidious questions. All the mate- the feeble state of the protestant church 

rial evidence was read to the loids from there wanted suflBdent ministers to stand 

written depositions of wHaewoB who up in Its defence. Strype, i. 509, et post; 

might have been called^ contrary to the li. 183. Many of the gentry indeed were 

statute of Edward VI. Bot the Barf^ey still disaffected in other parts towards the 

Papers, published by Haynes and Mur- new religion. A profession of conformity 

den, contain a mass of docnmenta relative was required In 1669 from all justices of 

to Uils conspiracy, which leave no doubt the peace, which some refused, and others 

a» to the meet heinous charge, that of made against their oonaciences. Id. L667. 



\. 
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deposing Mizabeili, in order to second the efforts of her \ 
rebellious subjects/ This is, perhaps, with the exception I > 
of that issued l\7 Sixtus V. against Henry lY. of France, I 
the latest blast of that trumpet which had thrilled the / 
hearts of monarchs. Yet there was nothing in the sound 
that bespoke declining vigour; even the illegitimacy 
of Elizabeth's birth is scarcely alluded to; and the 
pope seems to have chosen rather to tread the path of 
• his predecessors, dnd a bsolve her subjects from thei r 
g jlegianc e, as the just ani necessary punishment of her 

Since nothing so much strengthens any government as «« 
an unsuccessful endeavour to subvert it, it may be thought 
that the complete faQure of the rebellion under the earls 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland, with the detec- 
tion and punishment of the duke of Norfolk, rendered 
Elizabeth's throne more secure. But those events re- 
vealed the number of her enemies, or at least of those in 
whom no confidence could be reposed. The rebeUion, 
though provided against by the ministry, and headed by 
two peers of great family but no personal weight, had 
not only assumed for a time a most formidable aspect in 
. the north, but caused many to waver in other parts of 
the kingdom.' Even in Norfolk, an eminently protestant 
county, there was a slight insurrection in 1 670, out of 
attachment to the duke.** If her greatest subject could 
thus be led astray from his fEtith and loyalty, if others 
not less near to her counsels could unite with him 
in measures so contrary to her wishes and interests, on 
whom was she firmly to rely ? Who, especially, could 
be trusted, were she to be snatched away from the world, 
for the maintenance of the protestant establishment under 
a yet tmknown successor ? This was the manifest and 
principal danger that her councillors had to dread. Her 
own great reputation, and the respectful attachment of 
her people, might give reason to hope that no machina- 
tions would be successful against her crown ; but let us \ 
reflect in what situation the kingdom would have been ; 
left by her death in a sudden illness such as she had / 

t Cunden has quoted a long passage partly addticed on the duke of Norfolk's 

from Hleronymo Catena's Life of Pins trial, 

v., published at Rome in 1578, which S Strype, i. 546, 553, 566. 

lllnstrates the evidence to the same effect ^ Stiype, L 578 ; Camden, 428 ; Lodge, 

contaihed in the Boighley Papers, and U. 45. 
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more than once experienced in earlier year, and again in 
1571. *' You must think," lord Burleigh writes to Wal- 
singham on that occasion, " such a matter would drive me 
to -die end of my wits." And sir Thomas Smith expresses 
his fears in equally strong language.* Such statesmen do 
not entertain apprehensions lightly. Whom, in tnith> 
could her privy coimcil, on such an event, have resolved 
to proclaim ? The house of Suffolk, had. its right been 
more generally recognised than it was (lady Catherine 
being now dead), presented no undoubted heir. The 
young king of Scotland, an alien and an infant, could 
only have reigned through a regency; and it might 
have been difficult to have selected from the English 
nobility a fit person to undertake that office, or at least 
one in whose elevation the rest would have acquiesced^ 
It appears most probable that the nimierous and powerful ' 
faction who had promoted Norfolk's union with Maiy 
would have conspired again to remove her from her prison 
to the throne. Of such a revolution the disgrace of Cecil 
and Elizabeth's wisest ministers must have been the 
immediate consequence ; and it is probable that the 
restoration of the catholic worship would have ensued. 
These apprehensions prompted Cecil, Walsingham, and 
Smith to press the queen's marriage with the duke of 
Anjou far more earnestly than would otherwise have ap*- 
peared consistent with her interest. A union with any 
member of that perfidious court was repugnant to genuine 
protestant sentiments. But the queen's absolute want of 
foreign alliances, and the secret hostility both of France 
and Spain, impressed Cecil with that deep sense of the 
perils of the time which his private letters so sla^ongly 
bespeak. A treaty was believed to have been concluded 
in 1567, to which the two last-mentioned powers, with 
the emperor Maximilian and some other catholic princes, 
were parties, for Jhe^extirgation of the p rotestot reli- 
^jjpu,'' No alliance that the"" "court <3r"CEarles IX. 

i Strype, ii. 88. Life of Smith, 152. before; but its object was apparently 
k Strype, i. 602. I do not give any confined to the suppression of protest- 
credit whatever to this league, as printed, antism In France and the Netherlands, 
in Strype, which seems to have been Had they succeeded however in this, the 
febricated by some of the queen's ^mis- next blow would have been struck at 
saries. There had been, not perhaps a England. It seems very unlikely that 
treaty, but a verbal agreement between Maximilian was concerned in such a 
France and Spain at Bayonne some time league. 
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could have formed with Elizabeth was likely to have 
diverted it from purBuing this object ; and it may have 
been fortunate tiiat her own insincerity saved her 
from being the dupe of those who practised it so well. 
Walsingham himself; sagacious as he was, fell into the \ 
snares of that den of treachery, giving credit to the 
young king's assurances aJmoBt on the very eve of S t. 
Bartholomew." 

The b ull of Piu s V., for more injurious in its conse* 
quences to tliose i^was designed to serve than to Eliza- 
beth, forms a leading epoc h in the history of our English 
^t hol ics. It rested upon iTpiincipIeiiever universally 
acknowledged, and regarded with much jealousy by 
temporal governments, yet maintained in alL countries by 
many whose zeal and ability rendered them formidable, 
— the right vested in the supreme pontiff to depose kings V \ ^ 
for heinous crimes against the church. One Felton 
afiixed this bull to the gates of the bishop of London's 
palace, and st^ffered death for the offence. So audacious 
a manifestation of disloyalty was imputed with little jus- 
tice to the catholics at large, but might more reasonably 
lie at the door of those active instruments of Home, the 
English refugee priests and JQgjaits dispersed over Flan- (^«^| ••'■'' ''^hxk 
ders, and lately established atDouay, who were continu- ' - -^ a') 
ally passing into the kingdom, not only to keep alive > .; . ^ 

the precarious faith of the laity, but, as was generally 
surmised, to exite them against their sovereign." g^^^^ 
This produced the act of 13 Eliz. c. 2 ; which, for the 
after reciting these mischie&, enacts that all |J^^ji, l 
persons publishing aqjLiuiU from Home, or ab- 
solving and reconciling any one to the Eomish church, 
or being so reconciled, should incur the penalties of 
high t reason ; and such as brought into the realm any 
crQgg^^ pictures, or superstitious things consecrated by 
the ]2$2i^or imder his authority, should be liable to a 
pg^pnnim. Those who should conceal or connive at the 
cinders were to be held guilty of misprision of treason* 

" Strype, vol. ii. while governor of Flanders, but revived 

^ The college of Dooay for English at Bhelms in 15T5, under the protection 

refugee priests was established in 1568 of the cardinal of Lorrain, and returned 

or 1569. Lingard, 374. Strype seems, toDouay in 1593. Similar colleges were 

but I believe through inadvertence, to founded at Rome in 1579, at Valladolld 

put this event several years later. Annals, in 1589, .at St Omer in 1596, and at 

iL 630. It was dissolved by Bequesens, Louvaln in 1606. 
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This statute exposed tte catholic priesthood, and in 
great measure the laity, to the continual risk of martyr- 
dom; for so many had fallen away from their faith 
through a pliant spirit of conformity with the times, that 
the regular discipline would exact their absolution and 
reconciliation before they could be reinstated in the 
church's communion. Another act of the same session, 
"V" manifestly levelled against the partisans of Mary, and 
even against herself, makes it high treason to affirm that 
the queen ought not to enjoy the crown, but some other 
person ; or to* publish that she is a heretic, schismatic, 
tyrant, infidel, or usurper of the crown; or to claim 
right to the crown, or to usurp the same during the 
queen's life ; or to affirm that the laws and statutes do 
not bind the right of the crown, and the descent, limita- 
tion, inheritance, or governance thereof. And whosoever 
should, during the queen's life, by any book or work 
written or printed, expressly affirm, before the same 
had been established by parliament, that any one par- 
ticular person was or ought to be heir and successor 
to the queen, except the same be the natural issue of her 
body, or should print or utter any such book or wilting, 
'was for the first ofiFence to be imprisoned a year, and to 
forfeit half his goods ; and for the second to incur the 
penalties of a prsBmunire.** 

It is impossible to misunderstand the chief aim of this 
statute. But the house of commons, in which the zealous 
protestants, or, as they were now rather denominated^ 
puritans, had a predominant influence, were not content 
wilirfiiese demonsfiunons against the unfortunate cap- 
tive. Fear, as often happens, excited a sanguinary spirit 
amongst them ; they addressed the queen upon what ihey 
called the great cause, that is, the business of the queen 
of Scots, presenting by their committee reasons gathered 
out of the civil law to prove that " it standeth not only 
with justice, but also with the queen's majesty's honour 
and siafety, to proceed criminally against the pretended 

^ 13 Eliz. c. 1. This act was made at It seems to have been amended by the 

first retrospective, so as to affect every lords. So little notion had men of ob« 

one who had at any time denied the serving the first principles of equity 

queen's title. A member objected to this towards their enemies! There is much 

in debate "as a precedent most perilous." reason from the debate to suspect that 

But sir Francis KnoUys, Mr. Norton, the ex post facto words were levelled at 

and others, defended it FEwes, 162. Mary. 
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Scottish qiaeen."P Elizabeth, who could not really dis- 
like these symptoms of hatred towards her rival, took 
the opportunity of simulating more humanity than th 
commons ; and when they sent a hill to the upper house 
attainting Mary of treason, checked its course by pro- 
roguing the parliament. Her backwardness to concur in 
any measures for securing the kingdom, as far as in her 
lay, from those calamities which her decease might occa- 
sion, could not but displease lord Burleigh. *'A11 that 
we laboured for," he writes to Walsingham in 1672, 
*' and had with fall consent brought to fashion, I mean 
a law to make the Scottish queen imable and unworthy 
of succession to the crown, was by her majesty neither 
assented to nor rejected, but deferred*" Some of those 
about her, he hints, made herself her own enemy, by 
persuading her not to countenance these proceedings in 
parliament.*^ I do not think it admits of much question 
that, at this juncture, the civil and religious institutions 
of England would have been rendered more secure by 
Mary's exclusion from the throne, which indeed, after 
all that Tiad occurred, she could not be endured to fill 
without national dishonour. But the violent measures 
suggested against her life were hardly, under all the cir- 
cumstances of her case, to be reconciled with justice ; 
^ven admitting her privity to the northern rebellion and 
to the projected invasion by the duke of Alva* These, 
however, were not approved merely by an eager party in 
the commons: archbishop Parker does not scruple to 
write about her to Cecil — " If that only [one] desperate 
person were taken away, as by justice soon it might be, 
the queen's majesty's good subjects would be in better 
hope, and the papists' daily expectation vanquished.'" 
And Walsingham, during his emb^^sy at Paris, desires 
that " the queen should see how much they (the papists) 
built upon the possibility of that dangerous woman's 
coming to the crown of England, whose life was a step 
to her majesty's death ;" adding that '* she was bound, for 
her own safety and that of her subjects, to add to God's 
providence her own policy, so fax as might stand with 
justice."* 

We cannot wonder to read that these new statutes 

P Strype, ii. 133. IVEwes, 201. ' life of Parker, 364. 

1 BCrype^ ii. 135. * Stiype's Annal8» ii. 48. 
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increased the dissatisfaction of the Eoman catholics, who 

r. *u Ti perceived a systematic determination to extir- 

ST"" Jate their rdi^on. Governments ought always 

\{ trStedf^^ ^ remember that the|^mfimi(3[^tipn of q> few 

disaffected persons is 3earlyl6ou^t by alienat- 
ing any large portion of the community.* Many retired to 
foreign countries, and, receiving for their maintenance 
pensions from the court of Spain, became unhappy in* 
struments of its ambitious enterprises. Those who re- 
mained at home could hardly think their oppression 
much mitigated by the precarious indulgences which 
Elizabeth's caprice, or raliier the fluctuation of different 
parties in her councils, sometimes extended to them. 
T he queen indeed, so far as we can penetrate her dissi- 
•sf muladon," seems to have been really averse to extreme 
rigour against her catholic subjects; and her greatest 
minister, as we shall more fully see afterwards, was 
at this time in the same sentiments. But such of her 
advisers as leaned towards the puritan iaxstion, and too 
many of the Anglican clergy, whether puritan or not, 
thought no measure of charity or compassion should be 
extended to them. With the divines they were ido- 
laters ; with the council they were a dangerous and dis- 
affected party; with the judges they were refractory 
transgressors of statutes ; on every side they were ob- 
noxious and oppressed. A few aged men having been 
set at liberty, Sampson, the famous puritan, himself a 
sufferer for conscience sake, wrote a letter of remon- 
strance to lord Burleigh. He urged in this that they 
should be compelled to hear sermons, though he would 
not at first oblige them to communicate." A bill having 

t Mniden's Papers, p. 43, contain so. Knox's famous intolerance is well 

proo& of the increased discontent among known. 

the catholics in consequence of the penal * "One mass,** he declared in preaching 

laws. against Mary's private chapel at Holy- 

^ Strype, ii. 330. See too, in vol. iii. rood house, " was more fearful unto him 
Appendix 68, a series of petitions in- than if ten thousand armed enemies were 
tended to be offered to the queen and landed in any part of the realm, <hi pur- 
parliament about 1583. These came pose to suppress the whole religion." 
firom the puritanical mint, and show the M'Grie's Life of Knox, vol. ii. p. 24. In 
dread that party entertained of Mary's a conversation with Maitland he asserted 
succession, and of a relapse into popery, most explicitly the duty of putting 
It is urged in these that no toleration idolaters to death. Id. p. 120. Nothing 
should be granted to the popish worship can be more sanguinary than the re- 
in private houses. Nor, in fact, had they former's spirit in this remarkable inter- 
much cause to complain that it was view. St. Dominic could not have sur- 
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been introduced in the session of 1571, imposing a 
penalty for not receiving the commnnion, it was objected 
that consciences onght not to be forced. But Mr. Strick- 
land entirely denied this principle, and quoted authori- 
ties against it.* Even Parker, by no means tainted with ( 
purit^ bigotry, and who had been reckoned moderate in 
his proceedings towards catholics, complained .of what 
he called *'a Machiavel government;" that is, of the 
queen*s lenity in not absolutely rooting them out.^ 

This indulgence, however, shown by Elizabeth, the 
topic of reproach in those times, and sometimes of boast 
in our own, never extended to any positive toleration, 
nor even to any general connivance at the Bomish wor- 
ship in its most private exercise. She published a decla- / \jLlij ^ 
ration in 1570, tnat she did not intend to sift men's con- ^^^ J 

sciwices, provided they observed her laws by coming to c^/fv-.^ 
church ; which, as slie well knew, tlie strict catholics 
deemed inconsistent with their integrity.' Nor did the 
government always abstain from an inquisition, into 
men's private thoughts. The in^ pjf, (?Qurt were moie '^N t 
than once purified of popery by examining their members ) ^ 
on articles of faith. Gentlemen of good families in the 
country were harassed in the same manner.* One sir 
Bichard Shelley, who had long acted as a sort of spy for 
Cecil on the Continent, and given much useful in- 
formation, requested only leave to enjoy his religion 
without hindrance ; but the queen did not accede to this 
without much reluctance and delay.^ She had indeed 
assigned no other ostensible pretext for breaking off her 
own treaty of marriage with the archduke Charles, and 
subsequently with the dukes of Anjou and Alengon, than 
' her determination not to suffer the mass to be celebrated 
even in her husband's private chapel. It is worthy to 
be repeatedly inculcated jotl the reader, since so false a 
colour has been often employed to disguise the eccle- 

passed him. It is strange to see men, may expect to find him put in a word in 

professing all the while our modem favour of silenced ministers. 

creed of charity and toleration, extol *■ I^Ewes, 161, 177. 

these saagninary spirits of the sixteenth T Strype's life of Parker, 364. 

century. The English puritans, though ' Strype's Annals, 1. 682. Honest old 

I cannot cite any passages so strong as Strype, who thinks church and state 

the foregoing, were much the bitterest never in the wrong, calls this " a notable 

enemies of the catholics. When we read piece of favour." 

a letter from any one, such as Mr. Top- * Strype's Annals, ii. 110, 408. 

clifTe, very fierce i^ainst the latter, we b Id. liL 127. 
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siastical tyranny of this reign, that the most clandestine 
exercise of the Komish worship was severely punished. 
Thus we read in the Life of Whitgift, that, on information 
given that some ladies and others heard mass in the 
house of one Edwards by night, in the county of Den- 
bigh, he, being then bishop of Worcester and vice-presi- 
dent of Wales, was directed to make inquiry into the 
facts ; and finally was instructed to commit Edwards to 
close prison ; and as for another person implicated, named 
Morice, ''if he remained obstinate he might cause some 
kind of torture to be used upon him ; and the like order 
they prayed him to use with the others."* But this is 
one of many instances, the events of every day, for- 
gotten on the morrow, and of which no general historian 
takes accoimt. Nothing but the minute and patient dili- 
gence of such a compiler as Strype, who thinks no fact 
below his regard, could have preserved this from ob- 
livion.* 

^ Life of Whitgift, 83. See too p. 99 ; and her fiair hand to kiss : but my lord 

and Annals of Reformation, ii. 631, &c. ; chamberlain, nobly and gravely under- 

also HolUngshed, ann. 1574, ad init. standing that Bockwood was ezcommn- 

d An almost incredible specimen of nicated for papistry, called him before 

nngracions behaviour towards a Boman him, demanded of him how he durst pre- 

catholic gentleman is mentioned in a sume to attempt her royal presence, he, 

letter of Topcliffe, a man whose daily oc- unfit to accompany- any christian person ; 

cupatioD waa to hunt out and molest men forthwith said he waa fitter for a pair of 

for popery. " The next good news, but stocks, commanded him out of the court, 

in account the highest, her mtjesty hath and yet to attend her council's pleasure 

served God with great zeal and comfort- at Norwich he was committed. And to 

able examples ; for by her council two dissjff&r [sic] the gentleman to the ftill, a 

notorious papists, young Rockwood, the piece of plate being missed in the court, 

master of Euston-hall, where hermi^esty and searched for in his hay-house, in the 

did lie upon Sunday now a fortn^t,and hay-ride, such an image of our lady was 

one Downes» a gentleman, were both there found, as for greatness, for gayness, 

committed, the one to the town prison at and workmanship, I did never see a 

Norwich, the other to the county prison match ; and after a sort of country dances 

there, fur obstinate papistry; and seven ended, in her majesty's sight the idol was 

more gentlemen of worship were com- set behind the people who avoided ; she 

mitted to several houses in Norwich as rather seemed a beast raised upon a 

prisoners ; two of the Levels, another sudden fh>m hell by coloring, than the 

Downes, one Beningfleld, one Barry, and picture for whom it bad been so often 

two others not worth memory, for badness and so loi^ abused. Her mi^ty com- 

of belief. manded it to the fire, which in her sight 

" This Bodcwood is a papist of kind by the country folks was quickly done, to 

[£amily] newly crept out of his late ward- her content, and unspeakable Joy of every 

ship. Her mtjesty, by some means I one but some one or two who had sucked 

know not, was lo^^^ at his house, Euston, of the idol's poisoned milk, 

far unmeet for her highness; neverthe- *' Shortly after, a great sort of good 

less, the gentleman brought into her pre- preachers, who bad been long commanded 

sence by like device, her majesty gavQ to silence for a littie niceness, were 

him ordinary thanks for his bad house, licensed, and again commanded to preach ; 
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It will not surprise those who have observed the effect 
of all persecution for matters of opinion upon the human 
mind, that during this period the Bomish party continued 
such in numbers and in zeal as to give the most lively 
alarm to Elizabeth's administration. One cause of this 
was beyond doubt the connivance of justices of the peace, 
a great many of whom were secretly attached to the same 
interest, though it was not easy to exclude them from the 
commission, on account of their wealth and respectability.* 
The facility with which catholic rites can be performed 
in secret, as before observed, wae a still more important 
circumstance. Nor did the voluntary exiles es- Reftwees 
tablished in Flanders remit their diligence in frthe 
filling the kingdom with emissaries. The ob- j^i^^ 
ject of many at least among them, it cannot for uty to th© 
a moment be doubted, from the era of the bull ^o^®™"^ • 
of Pius v., if not earlier, was nothing less than to sub- 
vert the 5[ueen[s.thr9jje. They were closely united with 
the court of^pain, which had passed from the character 
of an ally and pretended friend, to that of a cold and 
jealous neighbour, and at length of an implacable adver- 
sary. Though no war had been declared between Eli- 
zabeth and Philip, neither party had scrupled to enter 
into leagues with the disaffected subjects of the other. 

a greater and more nniveraal joy to the without any other proTocation than their 

conntries, and the most of the oourt» than recusancy, may be found in Lodge, iL 

the disgrace of the papists : and the gen- 372, 462 ; lii. 22. [See also Dodd's Church 

tlemenof those parts, being great and hot History, voL iii. passim, with the addi- 

protestants, almost before by policy dls- tional fiEu:ts contributed by the last editor.] 

credited and disgraced, were greatly coun- But those farthest removed ftam puri- 

tenanced. tanism partook sometimes of the same 

" I was so happy lately, amongst other tyrannous spirit. Aylmer, bishop of 

good graces, that her majesty did tell me London, renowned for his persecution of 

of sundry lewd papist beasts that have nonconformists, is said by Rishton, de 

resorted to Buxton," kc Lodge, ii. 188. Schismate, p. 319, to have sent a young 

30 Aug. 1678. catholic lady to be whipped in Bridewell 

This Topcliffe was the most implacable for refusing to conform. If the authority 

persecutor of his age. In a letter to lord is suspicious (and yet I do not perceive 

Burlei{^ (Strype, iv. 39) he urges him to that Rishton is a liar like Sanders), the 

imprison all the principal recusants, and fact is rendered hardly improbable by 

especially women, ** the farther off from Aylmer's hansh character, 
their own family and friends the better." * Strype's Life of Smith, 17I ; Annals, 

The whole letter iscurious, as a specimen IL 631, 636, iii. 479, and Append. 170. 

of the prevalent spirit, especially among The last reference is to a list of magis- 

the puritans, whom Topcliffe favoured, trates sent up by the bishops from each 

Instances of the ill-treatment experienced diocese, with their characters. Several 

by respectable families (the Fitaherberts of these, but the wives of many more, 

and Foljambes), and even aged ladies, were inclined to popery. 
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Such sworn vassals of Eome and Spain as an Allen or a 
Persons were just objects of the English government's 
distrust; it is the extension of that jealousy to the 
peaceful and loyal which we stigmatize as oppressive, 
and even as impolitic/ 

In concert with the directing powers of the Vatican 
Fresh laws ^^^ Escurial, the refugees redoubled their ex- 
againgttbe ertions about the year 1680. Mary wa s now 
worship, wearing out her years in hopeless captivity; 
her son, though they did not lose hope of him, 
had received a strictly protestant education ; while a new 
generation had grown Tip in England, rather inclined to 
diverge more widely from the ancient religion than 
to suffer its restoration. Such were they who formed 
the house of commons that met in 1581, discontented 
with the severities used against the puritans, but ready 
to go beyond any measures that the court might propose 
to subdue and extirpate popery. Here an act was passed, 
which, after repeating the former provisions that had 
made it high treason to reconcile any of her majesty's 
subjects, or to be reconciled, to the church of Eome, im- 
>{ poses a penalty of 20?. a month on all persons absenting 
themselves from church, unless they shall hear the Eng- 
lish service at home : such as coidd not pay the same 

f Allen's Admonition to the Nobility swered a case of conscience, whether 

and People of England, writt^i in 1688, catholics mij^t take up arms to assist the 

to promote the saocess of the Armada, is king of Spain against the quec^ in the 

full of gross lies against tte qneen. See negative. Id. 251. Annals, 565. This 

an analysis of it in Lingard, note B B. man, though a known loyalist, and ao- 

Mr. Butler fhlly acknowledges, what in- tnally in the employment of the ministry, 

deed the whole tenor of historical docu- was afterwards kept in a disagreeable 

ments for this reign confirms, that Allen sort of confinement in the dean of West- 

and Persons were actively engaged in minster's house, of which he complains 

endeavouring to dethrone Elisabeth by with much reason. Birch's Memoirs, 

means of a Spanish force. But it must, vol. iL p. 71, et alibi. Though it does 

I think, be candidly confessed by protest- not fall within the province of a writer 

ants, that they had very little infiuence on the constitution to enlarge on Eliza* 

over the superior catholic laity. And an beth's foreign policy, I most observe, in 

argument may be drawn from hence consequence of the laboured attempts of 

against those who conceive the political Dr. Lingard to represent it as perfectly 

conduct of catholics to be entirely swayed liachiavelian, and without any motive 

by their priests, when even in the six- but wanton malignity, that, with respect 

teenth century the efforts of these able to France and Spain, and even Scotland, 

men, united with the head of their church, it was strictly defensive, and justified by 

could produce so little effect. Strype the law of self-preservation ; though, in 

owns that Allen's book gave offence to some of the means employed, she did not 

many catholics: iiL 560. Life of Whit- always adhere more scrupulously to good 

gift, 505. One Wright of Douay an- £Euth than her enemies. . 
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■within three months after judgment were to be impri- 
soned until they should conform. The queen, by a 
subsequent act, had the power of seizing two thirds of 
the parfy's land, and all his goods, for defjeiult of pay- 
ment.^ These grievous penalties on recusancy, as the 
wilful absence of catholics from, church came now to be 
denominated, were doubtless founded on the extreme • 
difficulty of proving an actual celebration of their own 
rites. But tiiey established a persecution which fell not 
at all short in principle of that for which the inquisition 
had become so odious. Nor were the statutes merely 
designed for terror's sake, to keep a check over the dis- 
affected, as some would pretend. They were executed 
in the most sweeping and indiscriminating manner, 
unless perhaps a few families of high rank might enjoy a 
connivance.^ 

It had certainly been the desire of Elizabeth to abstain 
from capital punishments on the score of reli- E^g^j^tjoQ 
gion. The fi rst in stance of a priest jHiffe^ring of Campian \ / 
death by her"" statutes was*m~1577, when one »°<iot^^^ / 
Mayne was hanged at Launceston, without any charge 
against him except his religion ; and a gentleman who 
had harboured him was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life.* In the next year, n if we may trust the zealous 
catholic writers, Thomas Sherwood, a boy of fourteen 
years, was executed for refusing to deny the temporal 
power of the pope, when urged by his judges.^ But in 
1581, several seminary priests from Flanders having 
been arrested, whose projects were supposed (perhaps 
not wholly without foundation) to be very inconsistent 
with their allegiance, it was unhappily deemed neces- 
sary to hold out some more conspicuous examples of 
rigour. Of those brought to trial, the most eminent was 

f 23 Elis. c. 1, and 29 EUs. c. 6. ^ Ribadeneira, Contiiraatio Sanderi et 
l> Stiype's Whitglft, p. 117, and other Riahtoni de Schismate Anglicano.p. ill. 
aathoiities, passim. Fhilopater, p. 24Y. This drcamstance 
i Camden. Lingard. Two others saf> of Sherwood's age is not mentioned by 
fered at Tybnm not long afterwards for Stowe ; nor does Dr. Lingard advert to 
the same oifenoe. HoUingshed, 344. See it No woman was pat to death under 
in Butler's Mem. of Catholics, voL lii. the penal code, so far as I remember ; 
p. 382, an affecting narrative fh)m Dodd's which of itself distinguishes the perse- 
Church History, of the sufferings of Mr. cution fWrni that of Mary, and of the 
Treglan and his family, the gentleman house of Austria in Spain and the 
"Whose chaplain Mayne Utad beeq. I see Netherlands, 
no cause to doubt its truth. 

VOL. I. L 
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Campian, formerly a protestant, but long known as the 
boast of Douay for bis learning and virtues."* This man, 
so justly respected, was put to the rack, aud revealed 
through torture the names of some catholic gentlemen 
with whom he had conversed." He appears to have 
been indicted along with several other priests, not on 
the recent statutes, but on that of 26 Edw. III., for com- 
passing and imagining the queen's death. Nothing that I 
have read affords the slightest proof of Campian's concern 
in treasonable practices, though his connections, a»d 
profession as a- Jesuit, render it by no means unlikely. 
If we may confide in iiie published trial, the prosecution 
was as unfairly conducted, and supported by as slender 
evidence, as any perhaps which can be found in our 
booka** But as this accoant, wherein Campian's lan- 
guage is full of a dignified eloquence, rather seems to have 
been compiled by a partial hand, its faithfulness may 
not be above suspicion. For the same reason I hesitate 
to admit his alleged declarations at the place of execu- 
tion, where, as well as at his trial, he is represented to 
have expressly acknowledged Elizabeth, and to have 
prayed for her as his queen de facto and ds jure. For this 
was one of the questions propounded to him before his 
trial, which he refused to answer, in such a manner as 
betrayed his way of thinking. Most of those interro- 
gated at ,the same time, on being pressed whether the 
queen was their lawful sovereign, whom they were 
bound to obey, notwithstanding any sentence of depriva- 
tion that the pope might pronounce, endeavoured, like 
Campian, to evade the snare. A few, who unequivocally 
disclaimed the deposing power of the Boman see, were 
pardoned.^ It is more honourable to Campian *s memory 

^ Strype's Pftiker, 375. f Elizabeth to be queen de Jure, but rather 

" Strype's Annals, ii. 644^ that he refoaed to give an opinion as to 

** state Trials,!. 1060; from the Phoenix her rig^t He prayed however for her 

Britannicus. as a queen. "lo ho pregato, e prego 

P State Trials, i. lots. Butler's English per lei. All' ora U Signor Howardo U 

Catholics, i. 184, 244. lingard, vli. 182; domandb per qual regina egli pregasse, 

whose remarks are Just and candid. A se per Elisabetta ? Al quale rispose, SI, 

tract, of which I have only seen an Italian per Elisabetta." Mr. Butler quotes thig 

translation, printed at Macerata in 1585, tract in English. 

entitled Historia del glorioao martirio di The trials and deaths of Campian and 

diciotto sacerdoti e un secolare, fatti his associates are told in the continuation 

morire in Inghilterra per la confesaione of Hollingshed with a savageness and 

e difensione della fede cattolica, by no bigotry which, I am very sure, no scribe 

means asserts that he acknowledged for the Inquisition could have suipaased. 
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that we should reject these pretended declarations than 
imagine him to have made them at the expense of his 
consistency and integrity. For the pope's right to de- 
prive kings of their crowns was in that age the common 
creed of the Jesuits, to whose order Campian belonged ; 
and the Continent was fall of writings published by the 
English exiles, by Sanders, Bristow, Persons, and Allen, 
against Elizabeth's unlawful usurpation of the throne. 
But many availed themselves of what was called an \ 
explanation of tiie bull of ^us.Yy given by his suc- 
cessor Gregory "Xlll., namely, that the bull should be 
considered as always in force against Elizabeth and the / 
heretics, but should only be binding on catholics when / 
due execution of it c ould be had .** This was designed 
to satisfy the consciences o^ some papists in submitting 
to her government, and taking the oath of allegiance. 
But in &us granting a permission to dissemble, in hope 
of better opportunity for revolt, this interpretation was 
not likely to tranquillize her council, or conciliate them 
towards the Eomish party. The distinction, however. 



—p. 45ft. Bat it is plain, even flrom this 
account) that Campian owned Elizabeth 
as queen. See partlctilarly p. 448, for 
the insulting manner in which this writer 
describes the pious fortitude of these 
butchered ecclesiastics. 

1 Strype, ii. ftSY. Butter's Eng. 
Catholics, i. 196. The earl of South- 
ampton asked Mary's ambassador, bishop 
Lesley, whether, after the bull, he could 
in conscience obey Elizabeth. Lesley 
answered, that as long as she was the 
stron^^er he ou^^t to obey her. Murden, 
p. 30. The writer quoted l>efore by the 
name of AtmItwm Philopater (Persons, 
translated l^ Gresswell, aoccmling to Mr. 
Butler, vol. iii. p. 236), after justifying 
at length the resistance of the League to 
Henry IV.» adds the following remark- 
able paragraph: "Hinc etiam infert 
universa theologorum et Jurisoonsnltomm 
achola, et est certum et de fide» quem- 
conque prlncipon chrislianum, d a re- 
li^one catholicft manifesto deflexerit, et 
alios avocare voluerit, ezddere statim 
omni poteetate et dignitate, ex ipsA yi 
Juris turn divini tom humani, hooqne 
ante omnem sententiam sapremi pastoris 
ac Judids contra ipeum prolatam ; et sub- 
ditos quoscunqne liberos esse ab omni 



Juramenti obligatione, quod ei de obe- 
dientlA tanquam principi legitimo prae- 
stitissent; posseqne et debere (si vires 
habeant) istinsmodi hominem, tanquam 
apostatam, hsreticum, ac Christi domini 
desertorem, et inimicum reipublicse suae, 
hostemque ex hominum christianorum 
dominatu ^ioere, ne alios infldat, vel suo 
exemplo aut imperio a fide avertat" — 
p. 149. He quotes four authorities for 
this in the margin, from the works of 
divines or canonists. 

This broad duty, however, of expelling 
a heretic sovereign, he qualifies by two 
conditions; first, that the suttlects should 
have the power, " ut vires habeant idoneaa 
ad hoc subditi ;" secondly, tbat the heresy 
be undeniable. There can. In truth, be 
no doubt that the allegiance professed to 
the queen by the seminary priests and 
Jesuits, and, as far as their influence ex- 
tended, by all catholics, was with this 
reservation — till they should be strong 
enouc^ to throw it off. See the same 
tract, p. 229. But, after all, when we 
come foirly to consider it, is not this the 
case with every disaffected party in every 
state ? a good reason for watchfulness, but 
none for extermination. 

L 2 
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between a king by possession and one by right was 
neither heard for the first nor for the last time in the 
reign of Elizabeth. It is the lot of every government 
that is not founded on the popular opinion of legitimacy 
to receive only a precarious allegiance. Subject to this 
reservation,. which was pretty generally known, it does 
not appear that the priests or other Boman catholics, 
examined at various times during this reign, are more 
chargeable with insincerity or dissimulation than accused 
persons generally are. 

The public executions, numerous as they were, scarcely 
form the most odious part of this persecution. The 
common law of England has always abhorred the ac- 
cursed mysteries of a prison-house, and neither admits 
of torture to extort confession, nor of any penal infliction 
not warranted by a judicial sentence. But this law, 
though still sacred in the courts of justice, was set aside 

(by the privy council under the Tudor line. T he rac k 
seldom stood idle in the Tower for all the latter part of 
Elizabeth's reign."^ To those who remember the annals 
of their country, that dark and gloomy pile affords asso- 
ciations not quite so numerous and recent as the Bastile 
once did, yet enough to excite our hatred and horror. 
But standing as it does in such striking contrast to the 
fresh and flourishing constructions of modem wealth, 
the proofs and the rewards of civil and religious liberty, 
it seems like a captive tyrant, reserved to grace the 
triumph of a victorious republic, and should teach us to 
reflect in thankfulness how highly we have been elevated 
in virtue and happiness above our forefathers. 

Such excessive severities tmder the pretext of treason, 
but sustained by very little evidence of any other offence 
than the exercise of the catholic ministry, excited indig- 
nation throughout a great part of Europe. T^emeen 
was held forth in pamphlets, dispersed everywhere from 

'' RishtonandRibadeneira. SeeinLin- of the council, wrote, about 1685, a ve- 

gard, note .U, a specification of the difiSer- hement book against the ecclesiastioal 

ent kinds of torture used in this reign. system, from which Whitgift picks out 

The government did not pretend to various enormous propositions, as he 

deny the ^nployment of torture. But thlnlcsthem; one of which is, "that he 

the puritans, eager as they were to exert condemns, without exception of any cause, 

the utmost severity of the law against rackii^ of grievous offenders, as being 

the professors of the old religion, had cruel, barbarous, contrary to law, and 

more regard to civil liberty than to ap- unto the liberty of Bnglish su^dects.*' 

prove such a violation of it Beal, clerk Strype's Whitgift, p. 212. 
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Borne and Douay, not only as a nstirper and heretic, but 
a tyiant more ferocious tli^ any heathen persecutor, for 
inadequate parallels to whom tiiey ransacked all former 
history.* These exaggerations, coming from the very 
precincts of the Inquisition, required the unblushing 
forehead of bigotry ; but the ch£U*ge of cruelty stood on 
too many facts to be passed over, and it was thought 
expedient to repel it by two remarkable pamphlets, both 
ascribed to the pen of lord Burleigh. One of these, en- 
titled ' The Execution of Justice in England 
for Maintenance of public and private Peace,' theqnien. 
appears to have been published in 1683. It ^^J?"' 
contains an elaborate justification of the late 
prosecutions for treason, as no way connected with reli- 
gious tenets, but grounded on the ancient laws for pro- 
tection of the queen's person and government from con- 
spiracy. It is allied that a vast number of catholics, 
whether of the laity or priesthood, among whom the 
deprived bishops are 'particularly enumerated, had lived 
unmolested on the score of their faith, because they paid 

* The persecution of catholics in p. 81 , note. Snrely what was congenial ^ 
EnglM^ ^>w nutde use of aa an argu- to the dark maUgnlty of Bersons, and K. >» / / J ' V 
ment against permitting Henry IV. to the blind firenzyof Whitaker» does not ^l i| ^i ^i - 
reign in France, as appears by the title become the good sense, I cannot ^Y^^ J Lrg i O 
of a tract published in 1586 : Avertisse- candour, of this writer. w»- ^ *L^ '0/c^[' 
ment des catholiquea Anglois $xkx Fran- It is true that some, not pre^judiced ^^ t.^ 
9ois catholiques. du danger oU ils sont against Elizabeth, have doubted whether ^M A/^^ fi'U^ 
deperdreleur religion, etd'exp^menter, " Cupid's fiery dart " was as effectually i 
comme en Angleterre, la cruaut^ des "quenched in the chaste beams of the 
mlnistres, s'ils resolvent h 1* couronne watery moon" as her poet intfanates. 
un roy qui eoit h^r^tique. It is in the This I must leave to the reader's Judg- 
British Museum. ment She certainly went strange lengths 
. One of the attacks on Elizabeth de- of indelicacy. Bnt,if she might sacrifice 
serves some notice, as it has lately been herself to the queen of Cnidus and Pl^hos, 
revived. In the statute 13 Eliz. an ex- she was unmercifully severe to those 
pression is used, " her mi^esiy, and the about her, of both sexes, who showed 
natural iasne of her body," Instead of the any incMnation to that worship, though 
more common legal phrase, "lawful under the escort of Hymen. MissAikin, 
issue." This probably was adopted by in her well-^nritten and interesting Me- 
the queen out of prudery, as if the usual moirs of the Court of Elizabeth.has col- 
term implied the possibility of her having lected several instances from Harrington 
unlawful issue. But the papistical libel- and Birch. It is by no means true, as 
lers, followed by an absurd advocate of Dr. Lii^rd asserts, on the authority of 
Mary in later times, put the most absurd one Faunt, an austere puritan, that her 
interpretation on the word " natural," as court was dissolute, comparatively at 
if it were meant to secure the snooesBlon least with the general character of 
for some .imaginary bastards by Leicester, courts ; Ihou^ neither was it so virtuous 
And Dr. Lingaid is not ashamed to in« as the enthusiasts of the Elizabethan 
sinuate the same sospidon, voL vUL period suppose. 
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due temporal allegiance tb their sovereign. Nor were 
any indicted for treason but such as obstinately main- 
tained the pope's bull depriving the queen of her crown. 
And even of tiiese offenders, as many as after condemna- 
tion would renounce their traitorous principles had been 
permitted to live ; such was her majesty's unwillingness, 
it is asserted, to have any blood spHled without this just 
and urgent cause proceeding from themselves. But that 
any matter of opinion not proved to have ripened into 
an overt act, and extorted only, or rather conjectured, 
through a compulsive inquiry^ could sustain in law or 
justice a conviction for high treason, is what the author 
of this pamphlet has i^ot rendered manifest.' 

A second and much shorter paper bears for title, ' A 
Declaration of the favourable dealing of her Majesty's 
Commissioners appointed for the examination of certain 
traitors, and of tortures unjustly reported to be done 
upon them for matter of religion.' Its scope was to 
palliate the imputation of excessive cruelty with which 
Europe was then resounding. Those who revere the 
memory of lord Burleigh must blush for this pitiful 
apology. " It is afi&rmed for truth," he says, " that the 
forms of torture in their severity or rigour of execution 
have not been such and in such manner performed as 
the slanderers and seditious libellers have published. 
And that even the principal offender, Campian himself, 
who was sent and came from Rome, and continued here 
in sundry comers of the realm, having secretly wandered 
in the greater part of the shires of England in a dis- 
guised suit, to the intent to make special preparation of 
treasons, was never so racked but that he was perfectly 
able to wnlk and to vmte, and did presently write and 
subscribe all his confessions. The queen's servants, the 
warders, whose of&ce and act it is to handle the rack, 
were ever by those that attended the examinations spe- 
cially charged to use it in so ch^iritable a manner as such 
a thing might be. None of those who were at any time 

t Someis Tracts> i. 188. Strype, iii. bis right hand. An Italian tauslation 

205,265,480. StryjM says that he had of the Execution of Justice was published 

seen the manuscTipt of this tract in lord at London in 1584. This shows how 

Burleigh's handwriting. Jt was answered anxious the queen was to repel the 

h^ cardinal Allen, to whom a reply was charges of cruelty, whidi she miut have 

ifiade by poor Stubbe after he had lost felt to be not wholly unfounded. 
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put to the rack," he proceeds to assert, " were asked, 
during their torture, any question as to points of doc- 
trine, but merely concerning their plots and conspiracies, 
and the persons with whom they had had dealings, and 
what was their own opinion as to the pope's right to 
deprive the queen of her crown. Nor was any one so 
racked until it was rendered evidently probable, by 
former detections or confessions, that he was guilty ; nor 
was the torture ever employed to wring out confessions 
at random; nor unless the party had first refused to 
declare the truth at the queen's commandment." Such 
miserable excuses serve only to mingle contempt with 
our detestation." But it is due to Elizabeth to observe ^^. 1.1 * 
that she ordered the_torture to be disused ; and upon a J . Wt 
subsequent occasion, the quarEermg of some concerned ii'ij^ 
in Babington's conspiracy having been executed with ' » 

imusual cruelty, gave directions that the rest should not 
be taken down from the gallows until they were dead.* 

I should be reluctant, but for the consent of several 
authorities, to ascribe this little tract to lord Burleigh 
for his honour's sake. But we may quote with more 
satisfaction a memorial addressed by him to the queen 
about the same year, 1583, full not only of sagacious, 
but just and tolerant advice. " Considering," he says, 
** that the urging of the oath of supremacy must needs, 
in some degree, beget despair, since, in the taking of it, 
he [the papist] must either think he doth an unlawful 
act, as without the special grace of God he cannot thipk 
otherwise, or else, by refusing it, must become a traitor, 
which before some hurt done seemeth hard ; I humbly 
submit this to your excellent consideration, whether, 
with as much security of your majesty's person and state, 
and more satisfaction for them, it were not better to 
leave the oath to this sens§, that whosoever would not 
bear arms against all foreign princes, and namely the 
pope, that should any way invade your majesty's domi- 
nions, he should be a traitor. For hereof this commo- 
dity will ensue, that those papists, as I think most 
papists would, that should take this oath, would be 
divided from the great mutual confidence which is now 
between the 



pope and them, by reason of their afflictions^ f.\3i^^S. 

» Somers Tracts, p. 209. « State Trials, i. 1160. f'^S/ ' - ' '!V W 
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for him; and sucli priests as would refuse that oath, 
then no tongue could say for shame that they suffer for 
religion, if they did suffer. 

" But here it may be objected, they would dissemble 
and equivocate with this oath, and that the pope would 
dispense with them in that case. Even so may tiiey with 
the present oath both dissemble and equivocate, and also 
have the pope's dispensation for the present oath as well 
as for the other. But this is certain, that whomsoever 
the conscience, or fear of breaking an oath, doth bind, 
him would that oath bind. And that they make con- 
science of an oath, the trouble, losses, and disgraces 
that they suffer for refusing the same do suficiently 
testify ; and you know that the perjuiy of either oath is 
equal." 

These sentiments are not such as bigoted theologians 
were then, or have been since, accustomed to entertain. 
" I account," he says afterwards, '* that putting to death 
does no ways lessen them ; since we find by experience 
that it worketh no such effect, but, like hydra's heads, ^ 
upon cutting off one, seven grow up, persecution being 
accounted as the badge of ihe church: and therefore 
they should never have the honour to take any pretence 
of martyrdom in England, where the fulness of blood 
and greatness of heart is such that they will even for 
shameful things go bravely to death, much more when 
they think themselves to climb heaven ; and this vice 
of obstinacy seems to the common people a divine con- 
stancy ; so that for my part I wish no lessening of their 
number but by preaxjhing and by education of the 
younger under schoolmasters." And hence the means 
he recommends for keeping down popery, after the 
encouragement of diligent preachers and schoolmasters, 
are, " the taking order that, from the highest coim- 
sellor to the lowest constable, none shall have any 
charge or office but such as will really pray and com- 
municate in their congregation according to the doctrine 
received generally into fliis realm ; " and next the pro- 
tection of tenants against their popish landlords, " that 
they be not put out of their living for . embracing the 
established religion." " This," he says, "would greatly 
bind the commons' hearts ui^to you, in whom indeed 
consisteth the power and strength of your realm ; and 
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it will make them less, or nothing at all, depend on 
their landlords. And, although there may hereby grow 
some wrong, which the tenants upon that confidence may 
oflfer to their landlords, yet those wrongs are very easily, 
even with one wink of your majesty's, redressed ; and 
are nothing comparable to the danger of having many 
thousands depending on the adverse party." ^ 

The strictness used with recusants, which much m- 
creased from 1579 or 1580, had the usual con- 
sequence of persecution, that of multiplying re^SJ^^^of 
hypocrites. For, in feet, if men will once bring «i»e govern- 
themselves to comply, to take all oaths, to prac- ^^^ ' 
tise all conformity, to oppose simulation and dissimular 
tion to arbitrary inquiries, it is hardly possible that any 
government should not be ba^ed. Fraud becomes an 
over-match for power. The real danger meanwhile, the 
internal disaffection, remains as before or is aggravated. 
The laws enacted against popery were precisely calcu- 
lated to produce this result. Many indeed, especially of 
the female sex, whose religion, lying commonly more in 
sent iment th an reaso n, is .jess ductile to the s ophiBms of L^j^ 
worTdlj wisdQjn, stood out and en3ured the penalties, ^^^ 

BuTfhe oath of supremacy was not refused, the worship 
of the church was frequented by multitudes who secretly 
repined for a change ; and the council, whose' fear of 
open enmity Kad prompted their first severities, were led 
on by the fear of dissembled resentment to devise yet 
further measures of the same kind. Hence, in 1584 a \ , / ». ' 
law was enacted, enjoining all Jesuits, seminary priests, ) * ' 
and other priests, whether ordained within or without / 
the kingdom, to..dfip^from it within.£a±y iiays, on/ 
pain of being adjudged traitors. The penalty of fine and 
imprisonment at the queen's pleasure was inflicted on 
such as, knowing any priest to be within the realm, 
should not discover it to a magistrate. This seemed to 
fill up the measure of persecution, and to render the 
longer preservation of this obnoxious religion absolutely 
impracticable. Some of its adherents presented a pe- 
tition against this bill, praying that they might not be 
suspected of disloyalty on account of refraining from the 
public worship, which they did to avoid sin ; and that 

T Somera Tracts. 164. 
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their priests might not be banished from the kingdom.' 
And they all very justly complained of this determined 
/ oppression. The queen, without any fetult of theirs, they 
s{ I alleged, had been alienated by the artifices of Leicester 
\ and Walsingham. Snares were laid to involve them un- 
awares in the guilt of treason ; their steps were watched 
by spies ; and it was become intolerable to continue in 
England. Camden indeed asserts that counterfeit letters 
were privately sent in the name of the queen of Scots Or 
of the exiles, and left in papists' houses.'' A general in- 
quisition seems to have been made about this time ; but 
whether it was founded on sufficient grounds of previous 
suspicion we cannot absolutely determine. The earl of 
Northumberland, brother of him who had been executed 
for the rebellion of 1 570, and the earl of Arundel, son of 
the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, were committed to the 
Tower, where the former put an end to his own life (for 
we cannot charge the government with an unproved 
murder) ; and the second, after being condemned for a 
traitorous correspondence with the queen's enemies, died 
in that custody. But whether or no some conspiracies 
(I mean more active than usual, for there was one per- 
petual conspiracy of Eome and Spain during most of the 
queen's reign) had preceded these severe and imfair 
methods by which her ministry counteracted them, it 
was not long before schemes more formidable than ever 
were put in action against her life. As the whole body 
of catholics was irritated and alarmed by the laws of pro- 
scription against their clergy, and by the heavy penalties 
on recusancy, which, as they alleged, showed a manifest 
purpose to reduce them to poverty ; *• so some desperate 

* Strype, iii. 298. Shelley, though afterwards to the same religion ; so that 
notoriously loyal, and frequently em- hisveradtymay he dubious. So, a little 
ployed by Burleigh, was taken up and further on, we find in the same collection, 
examined before the council for preparing pi 250, a letter from one Bennet, a priest, 
this petition. to lord Arundel, lamenting the false ac- 

* P. 591. Proofs of the text are too cusations he had given in against him, 
numerous for quotation, and occur con- and craTing pardon. It is always pos- 
tinually to a reader of Strype's 2nd and sible, as I have Just hinted, that these 
3rd volumes. In vol. iii. Append. 158, retractations may be more false than the 
we have a letter to the queen firom one charges. But ministers who employ 
Antony Tyrrel, a priest, who seems to spies, without the utmost distrust of 
have acted as an informer, wherein he their information, are sure to become 
declares all his accusations of Catholics their dupes, and end by the most violent 
to be false. This man had formerly pro> injustice and tyranny. 

fessed himself a protestant, and returned b The rich catholics compounded for 
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men saw no surer means to rescue Hieir cause than the 
queen's assassination. One Somerville, half a lunatic, 
and Parry, a man who, long employed as a spy upon the 
papifits, had learned to serve with sincerity those he was 
sent to betray, were the first who suflfered death for un- 
connected plots against Elizabeth's life.*" More deep-laid 
machinations were carried on by several catholic laymen 
at home and abroad, among whom a brother of lord Paget 
was the most prominent.'* These had in view two ob- 

fheir recusancy by annual payments, archives at Simancas several notices of 
which were of some consideration in the such ofTers." P. 384. 
queen's rather scanty revenue. A list of d It migjit he inferred from some au- 
such recusants, and of the annual fines thorities that the catholics had become 
paid by them in 1594, is published in in a great degree disaffected to the queen 
Strype, iv. 197 ; but is pl^unly very im- about 1684, in consequence of the ex- 
perfect. The total was 33232. U. lOd. treme rigour practised against them. In 
A few paid as much as 140Z. per annum, a memoir of one Crichton, a Scots Jesuit, 
The average seems however to have been intended to show the easiness of invading 
about 201. Vol. iii. Append. 153; see England, he says that "all the catholics 
also p. 258. Probably these compositions, without exception favour the enterprise ; 
though oppressive, were not quite so first, for the sake of the restitution of the 
serious as the catholics.pretended. catholic &ith ; secondly, for the right and 
* Parry seems to liave been privately interest which the queen of Scots has to 
reconciled to the church of Rome about the kingdom, and to deliver her out of 
1580 ; after which he continued to cor- prison; thirdly, for the great trouble and 
respond with Cecil, but generally recom- misery they endured more and more, 
mending some catholics to mercy. He being kept out of all employments, and 
says, in one letter, that a book printed at dishonoured in their own countries, and 
Rome, De Persecutione Anglicanft, had treated with great injustice and partiality 
raised a barbarous opinion of our cruelty; when they have need to recur to law; 
and that he could wish that in those cases and also for the execution of the laws 
it might please her m^^esty to pardon the touching the confiscation of their goods 
dismembering and drawing. Strype, iii. in such sort as in so short time would 
260. He sat afterwards in the parliament reduce the catholics to extreme poverty." 
of 1584, taking of course the oath of su-. Strype, iii. 415. And in the report of 
premacy, where he alone opposed the act the .earl of Northumberland's treasons, 
against eatbolic priests. Pari. Hist. 822. laid before the star-chamber, we read that 
Whether he were actually guilty of plot- " Throckmorton said that the bottom of 
ting agaiiust the queen's life (for this part this enterprise, which was not to be 
of his treason he denied at tiie scaffold), known to many, was, that if a toleration 
I cannot say ; but his speech there made of religion might not be obtained without 
contained some very good advice to her. alteration of the ^vemment, that then 
The ministry garbled this before its pub- the government should be altered, and 
lication in Hollingshed and other books ; the queen removed." Somers Tracts, 
but Strype has preserved a genuine copy; vol. L p. 206. Further proofs that the 
vol. iii. Append. 102. It is plain that rigour used towards the catholics was the 
Pany dieda(!atholic; though some late great means of promoting Philip's de- 
writers of that communion have tried to signs, occur in Birch's Memoirs of Eliza- 
disclaim him. Dr. Lingard, it may be beth, i. 82, et alibi, 
added, admits that there were many We have also a letter from Persons in 
schemes to assassinate Elizabeth, though England to Allen in 1586, giving a good 
he will not confess any particular in- account of the zeal of the catholics, though 
stance. " There exist," he says, ** in the a very bad one of their condition thxpugh 
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jects, the deliverance of Mary and the death of her 
enemy. Some perhaps who were engaged in the former 
project did not give countenance to the latter. But few, 
if any, ministers have been better served by their spies 
than Cecil and Walsingham. It is surprising to see how 
every letter seems to have been intercepted, every thread 
of these conspiracies unravelled, every secret revealed 
to these wise councillors of the queen. They saw that, 
while one lived whom so many deemed the presiunptive 
heir, and from whose succession they anticipated, at 
least in possibility, . an entire reversal of all that had 
been wrought for thirty years, the queen was as a mark 
for the pistol or dagger of every zealot. And fortunate, 
no question, they thought it, that the detection of Ba- 
bington's conspiracy enabled them with truth, or a sem- 
blance of truth, to impute a participation in that crime 
to the most dangerous enemy whom, for their mistress, 
their religion, or themselves, they had to apprehend. 
sf Mary had now consumed the best years of her life in 

custody, and, though still the perpetual object 
"^* of the queen's vigilance, had perhaps gradually 
become somewhat less formidable to the protestant in- 
terest. Whether 6he would have ascended the thi-one if 
Elizabeth had died during the latter years of her impri- 
sonment must appear very doubtful when we consider 
the increasing strength of the puritans, the antipathy of 
the nation to Spain, the prevailing opinion of her consent 
to Damley's murder, and the obvious expedient of treat- 
ing her son, now advancing to manhood, as the represent 
tative of her claim. The new projects imputed to her 
friends, even against the queens life, exasperated the 
hatred of the protestants against Mary. An association 
was formed in 1584, the members of which bound them- 

severe imprisonment afid other ill-treat- However, if any of my readers shonld 
ment Strype, ill. 412, and Append. 151. incline to suspect that there was more 
Rishton and Ribadeneira bear testimony dispotdtion among this part of the com- 
that the persecution bad rendered the munity to thrr)w off their allegiance to 
laity more zealous and sincere. De Schis- the queen altogether than I have ad- 
mate, 1, iiL 320, and 1, iv. 53. mitted, he may possibly be in the right; 
Yet to all this we may oppose their and I shall not impugn his opinion, pro- 
good conduct in the year of the Spanish vided he concurs in attributing the whole, 
Armada, and in general during the queen's or nearly the whole, of this disaffection 
reign ; which proves that the loyalty of to her ui^just aggressions on the liberty 
the main body was more firm than their of conscience, 
leaders wished, or their enemies believed. 
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selves by oath " to withstand and ptirsne, as well by 
force of arms as by all other means of revenge, all man- 
ner of persons, of whatsoever state they shall be, and 
their abettors, that shall attempt any act, or connsel or 
consent to anything, that shall tend to the harm of her 
majesty's royal person; and never to desist from all 
manner of forcible pursuit against such persons, to the 
utter extermination of them, their cotmseUors, aiders, 
and abettoiB. And if any such wicked attempt against 
her most royal person shall be taken in hand or procured, 
whereby any lliat have, may, or shall pretend title to 
come to this crown by the untimely death of her majesty 
so wickedly f^rocured (which God of his mercy forbid !), 
that the same may be avenged, we do not only bind our- 
selves both jointly and severally never to allow, accept, 
or favour any such pretended successor, by whom or for 
whom any such detestable act shall be attempted or 
committed, as unworthy of all government in any Chris- 
tian realm or civil stat«, but do also further vow and 
promise, as we are most bound, and that in the presence 
of the eternal and everlasting God, to prosecute such person 
or persons to death with our joint and particular forces, and 
to act the utmost revenge upon them that by any means 
we or any of us can devise and do, or cause to be devised 
and done, for their utter overthrow and extirpation." • 

The pledge given by this voluntary association received 
the sanction of parliament in an act '* for the security 
of the queen's person and continuance of the realm in 
peace." This statute enacts, that if any invasion or 
rebellion should be made by or for any person pretend- 
ing title to the crown after her majesty's decease, or if 
anything be confessed or imagined tending to the hurt 
of her person, with the privity of any such person, a 
number of peers, privy councillors, and judges, to be 
commissioned by the queen, should examine and give 
judgment on such offences, and all circumstances relating 
thereto ; after which judgment all persons against whom 
it should be published should be disabled for ever to 
make any such claim.' I omit some further provisions to 
the same efiect for the sake of brevity. But we may 
remark that this statute differs from the associators' en- 

" state Trials, 1. 1 162. t ^ EUz. c 1. 
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gagement in omitting the ontrageons threat of pursuing 
to death any person, whether privy or not to the design, 
on whose behalf an attempt against the queen's life should 
be made. The main intention of the statute was to pro- 
cure, in the event of any rebellious movements, what the 
queen's councillors had long ardently desired to obtain 
from her^ an absolute exclusion of Mary from the suc- 
cession. But if the scheme of assassination devised by 
some of her desperate partisans had 'taken effect, how- 
ever questionable might be her concern in it, I have 
little doubt that the rage of the nation would, with or 
without some process of law, have instantly avenged it 
in her blood. This was, in the language of parliament, 
their great cause ; an expression which, though it may 
have an ultimate reference to the general interest of 
religion, is never applied, so far as I remember, but to 
the punishment of Mary, which they had demanded in 
1572, and now clamoured for in 1586. The addresses 
of both houses to the queen to carry the sentence passed 
by the commissioners into effect, her evasive answers and 
feigned reluctance, as well as the strange scenes of 
hypocrisy which she acted afterwards, are well-known 
matters of history upon which it is unnecessary to dwell. 
No one will be found to excuse the h oUow" affecta tion of 
/ Elizabeth ; but the. famous sentence that brought Mary 
Execution to the scaffold, though it has certainly left in 
of Maiy. popular Opinion a darker stain on the queen's 
V |(jtA,v^ 1 memory than any other transaction of her life, if not 
\ >A)v^^ 1 capable of complete vindication has at lea^t encountered 
^^'*^^^ *» a di^proppiiifined censure. 

It is of course essential to any kind of apology for 
Remarks Elizabeth in this matter that Mary should have 
upon it been assenting to a conspiracy against her life. 
For it could be no real crime to endeavour at her own 
deliverance ; nor, under the circumstances of so long 
and so unjust a detention, would even a conspiracy 
against the aggressor's power afford a moral justification 
for her death. But though the proceedings against her 
are by no. means exempt from the shameful breach of 
legal rules almost universal in trials for high treason 
during that reign (the witnesses not having been exa- 
mined in open court), yet the depositions of her two 
secretaries, joined to the confessions of Babington and 
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other conspirators, form a body of evidence, not indeed 
irresistibly convincing, but far stronger than we find in 
many instances where condemnation haa ensued. And 
Hume has alleged sufficient reasons for believing its 
truth, derived from the great probability of her con- 
curring in any scheme against her oppressor, from the 
certainty of her long correspondence with the conspirators 
(who, I may add, had not made any difficulty of hinting 
to her their designs against the queen's life^), and from 
the deep guilt that the falsehood of the charge must 
inevitably attach to sir Francis Walsingham.** Those at 
least who cannot acquit the queen of Scots of her hus- 
band's murder, will hardly imagine that she would 
scruple to concur in a crime so much more capable of 
extenuation, and so much more essential to her interests. 
But as the proofe are not perhaps complete, we must 
hypothetically assume her guilt, in order to set this 
famous problem in the casuistry of public law upon its 
proper footing. 

It has been said so often that few perhaps wait to 
reflect whether it has been said with reason that Maiy, 

6 In Murden's State Papers we have Vol. iii. Append, llx.— 1845.] 

abundantevidence of Mary's acquaintance b It may probably be answered to this, 

with the plots going forward in 1686 and that if the letter signed by Walslngham 

1586 against Elizabeth's government, if as well as Davison to sir Amias Panlet, 

not with those for her assassination. Bat ui^ng him "to find ont some way to 

Thomas Morgan, one of the most active shorten the life of the Scots queen," be 

conspirators, writes to her, 9th July, genuine, which cannot perhaps be justty 

1586,— •* There be some good members questioned (though it is so in the Biog. 

that attend opportunity to do the queen Brit, art. Wauingham, note 0), it will 

of England a piece of service, which 1 be diflftcult to give him credit for any 

trust will quiet many things, if it shall scrupulousness with respect to Mary, 

please God to lay his assistance to the But, without entirely justiiying this 

cause, for the which I pray dally." p. 530. letter, it is proper to remark, what the 

In her answer to this letter she does not Marian party choose to overlook, that it 

advert to this hint, but mentions Ba- was written after the sentence, during the 

bington as in correspondence with her. queen's Mious scenes of grimace, when 

Athertrial she denied all communication some might argue, though erroneously, 

with him. [In a letter fh}m Persons to that, a legal trial having passed, the 

a Spanish nobleman, in 1597, it is said formal method of puttii^ the prisoner to 

that Mary had reproved the duke of death might, in so peculiar a case, be 

Guise and archbishop of Glasgow for dispensed with. This was Elizabeth's 

omitting to supply a sum of money to a own wish, in order to save her reputation, 

young English gentleman who had pro- and enable her to throw the obloquy on 

mised' to murder Elizabeth. This, how- her servants ; which, by Paulet's prudence 

ever, rests only on Persons's authority, and honour in refusing to obey her by 

Dodd's Church History of Catholics, by privately murdering his prisoner, she was 

Tlem^: the editor gives the letter from Kednced to do in a very bungling and 

a manuscript in his own possession, scandalous manner. 
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as an independent sovereign, was not amenable to any 
English jurisdiction. This, however, does not appear 
unquestionable. By one of those principles of law which 
may be called natural, as formjng the basis of a just and 
rational jurisprudence, every independent government is 
supreme witlun its own territory. Strangers, voluntarily 
resident within a state, owe a temporary allegiance to its 
sovereign, and are amenable to the jurisdiction of its 
tribunals ; and this principle, which is perfectly con- 
formable to natural law, has been extended by positive 
usage even to those who are detained in it by force. 
Instances have occurred very recently in England when 
prisoners of war have suffered death for criminal offences; 
and, if some have doubted the propriety of carrying such 
sentences into effect, where a penalty of unusual severity 
has been inflicted by our municipal law, few, I believe, 
would dispute the fitness of punishing a prisoner of war 
for wilfal murder in such a manner as the general prac- 
tice of civil societies and the prevailing sentiments of 
mankind agree to point out It is certainly true that an 
exception to this rule, incorporated with the positive 
law of nations, and established no doubt before the age 
of Elizabeth, has rendered the ambassadors of sovereign 
princes exempt, in all ordinary cases at least, from cri- 
minal process. Whether, however, an ambassador may 
not be brought to punishment for such a flagrant abuse 
of the confidence which is implied by receiving him, as 
a conspiracy against the life itself of the prince at whose 
court he resides, has been doubted by those writers who 
are most inclined to respect the privileges with which 
courtesy and convenience have invested him.' A sove- 
reign, during a temporary residence in the territories 
of another, must of course possess as extensive an ijnmu- 

i Questions were pat to civilians by his public authority, and another sab- 

the queen's order in 1570 concerning stituted in his stead, the agent of such 

the extent of Lesley bishop of Ross's a prince cannot challenge the privileges 

privilege as Mary's ambassador. Harden of an ambassador; since none but abso- 

Papers, p. 18. Somers Tracts, i. 186. lute princes, and such as enjoy a royal 

They answered, first, that an ambassador prerogative, can constitute ambassadors, 

that raises rebellion against the prince to These questions are so fS9,r curious, that 

whom he is sent, by the law of nations ihey show the Jus gentium to have been 

and the civil law of the Romans, has already reckoned a matter of science, in 

forfeited the lyrivil^^sof an ambassador, which a particular class of lawyers was 

and Is liable to punishment ; secondly, conversant 
that, if a prince be lawfully deposed ttcm. 
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nit J aci his representatiye ; but that he might, in snoh 
cireiunstances, frame plots for the piinoe'a assassination 
with impunity, seems to take for granted some principle 
that I do not understand. 

But whatever be the privilege of inviolability attached 
to sovereigns, it must, on every rational ground, be 
confined to those who enjoy and exercise dominion in 
some independent territory. An abdicated or dethroned 
monarch may preserve his title by the courtesy of other 
states, but cannot rank with sovereigns in the tribunals 
where public law is administered. I should be rather 
surprised to hear any one assert that the parliament of 
Paris was incompetent to try Christina for the murder 
of Monaldeschi. And, though we must admit that 
Mary's resignation of her crown was compulsory, and 
retracted on the first occasion ; yet, affcer a twenty years' 
loss of possession, when not one of her former subjects 
avowed allegiance to her, when the king of ScoUaud 
had been so long acknowledged by England and by all 
Europe, is it possible to consider her as more than a 
titular queen, divested of every substantial right to 
which a sovereign tribunal could have regard ? She ' 
was styled accordingly, in the indictment, ^' Mary, 
daughter and heir of James the Fifth, late king of 
Scots, otherwise called Mary queen of Scots, dowager 
of France." We read even that some lawyers would ' 
have had her tried by a jury of the county of Stafford, 
rather than by the special commission ; which Elizabeth 
noticed as a strange indignity. The commission, how- 
ever, was perfectly legal under the recent statute.^ 

But while we can hardly pronounce Mary's execution 
to have been so wholly iniquitous and unwarrantable as 
it has been represented, it may be admitted that a more 
generous nature than that of Elizabeth would not have 
exacted the law's fall penalty. The queen of Scots 
detention in England was in violation of aU natural, 
public, and municipal law ; and if reasons of state policy / 
or precedents from the custom of princes are allowed to 
extenuate this injustice, it is to be asked whether such 
reasons and such precedents might not palliate the 
crime of assassination imputed to her. Same might 

k Strype, 360,^63. Civilians were oensalted aboat the l^sality of trying Mary. 
Idem, Append. 138. 
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perhaps allege, as was so frequently urged at tlie time, 
that, if her life could be taken with justice, it could not 
be spared in prudence ; and that Elizabeth's higher duly 
to preserve her people from the risks of civil commotion 
must silence every feeling that could plead for mercy. 
Of this necessity different judgments may perhaps be 
formed. It is evident that Mary's death extinguished 
the best hope of popery in England : bjat the relative 
force of the two religions was greatly changed since 
\ Norfolk's conspiracy ; and it appears to me that an act 
I of parliament explicitly cutting her off from the crown, 
and at the same, time entailing it on her son, would have 
afforded a very reasonable prospect of sectiring the 
succession against all serious disturbance. But this 
neither suited the inclination of Elizabeth nor of some 
among those who surrounded her. 

As the catholics endured without any open murmuring 

the execution of her on whom their fond hopes 
pereecution had SO long rested, so for the remainder of the 
a[a°^ queen's reign they by no means appear, when 

considered as a body, to have furnished any 
specious pretexts for severity. In that memorable year, 
when the dark cloud gathered around our coasts, when 
Europe stood by in fearful suspense to behold what 
should be the result of that great cast in the ^ame of 
human politics, what the craft of Eome, the power of 
Philip, the genius of Famese, could achieve against the 
island-queen with her Drakes and Cecils, — in that agony 
of the protestant faith and English name, they stood 
the trial of their spirits without swerving from their 
allegiance. It was then that th e cathol ics in every 
county repaired to the standard ot' the lord4ieutenant, 
imploring that they might not be suspected oiF bartering 
the national independence for their religion itself. It 
was then that the venerable lord Montague brought a 
troop of horse to the queen at Tilbury, commanded by 
himself, his son, and grandson." It would have been 



^ Batter's EngUsh Catholics, i. 259; 
Hume. This is strongly confirmed by a 
letter printed not long after, and repub- 
lished in the Harleian Miscellany, voL L 
p. 142, with the name of one Leigh, a 
seminary priest, but probably the work 
of some itrotestont. He says, " for con- 



tributions of money, and for all other 
warlike actions, there was no difference 
between the catholic and the heretic. 
But in this case [of the Armada], to with- 
stand the threatened conquest, yea, to 
defend the person of the queen, there ap- 
peared such a sympathy, concourse, and 
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a sign of gratitude if the laws depriving them of the 
free exercise of their religion had been, if not repealed, 
yet suffered to sleep, after these pro pfe of l^ ya^ty. But 
the e xecution of prieg ts and of other catholics became on 
the contrary more frej^uent, and the fines for recusancy 
were exacted as rigorously as before.' A statute was 
enacted, restraining popish recusants, a distinctive name 
noW first imposed by law, to particidar places of resi- 
dence, and subjecting them to o^er vexatious provisions." 
All persons were forbidden by proclamation to harbour 
any of whose conformity they were not assured.^ Some 
indulgence was doubtless shown during* all Elizabeth's 
reign to particular persons, and it was not unusual to 
release priests from confinement; but such precarious 
and iitegular connivance gave more scandal to the 
puritans than comfort to the opposite party. 

The c atholic marty rs under Elizabeth amount to no 
inconsiderable number. Dodd reckons them q^^^^ 
at 191; Milner has raised the list to 204. oUerva- I ^^^ 
Fifteen of these, according to him, suffered for ^^^^ 
denying the queen's supremacy, 126 for exercising their 
ministry, ^nd the rest for being reconciled to the 
Komish church. Many others died of hardships in 
prison, and many were deprived of their property.*^ 

consent of all sorts of persons, without 667. Birch's Memoirs of Elizabeth, 

respect of religion, as they all appeared Lingard, &c One hundred and ten 

to be ready to fight against all strangers, catholics suffered death between 1588 

as it were with one heart and one body." and 1603. Lingard, 613. 

Notwithstanding this, I am far firom ° 33 Eliz. c. 2. 

thhiking that it would have been safe P Camden, 566. Sfarype, Iv. 56. This 

to place the catholics, generally speaking, was the declaration of October, 1591, 

, in command. Sir William Stanley's recent which Andreas Philopater answered, 

treachery in giving up Deventer to the Ribadeneira also hiTelghs agahist it. 

Spaniards made it unreasonable for tiiem According to them, its publication was 

to complain of exclusion Item trust Nor delayed till after the death of Hatton, 

do I know that they did so. But trust when the persecuting part of the queen's 

and toleration are two different things, council gained the ascendancy. 

And evesn with respect to the foimdt, I '^ Butler, 178. In Coke's famous speech 

believe it far better to leave the matter in opening the case of the Powder-plot, 

in the hands of the executive govern- he says that not more than thirty priests 

ment, which will not readily suffer itself and five receivers had beeii executed 

to be betrayed, than to proscribe, as we in the whole of the queen's reign, and 

have done, whole bodies by a legislative for religion not any one. State Trials, 

exclusion. Whenever, indeed, the govern- ii. 179. 

ment itself is not to be trusted, there Dr. Lingard says of those who were 

arises a new condition of the problem. executed between 1588 and the queen's 

" Strype, vols. iii. and iv. passim, death, "the butchery, with a few excep- 

life of Whitgift, 401, 506. Murden, tions, was performed on the victim while 

M 2 
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Tliere seexns nevertheless to be good reason for doub1>- 
ing whether any one who was executed might not have 
saved his life by explicitly denying the pope's power to 
depose the queen. It was oonstftatly maintaoned by 
her ministers thafc no one had been executed for hi$ 
religion. This would be an odio^s and hypocritiQal 
subterfuge if it rested on the letter of these (statutes^ 
which adjudge the mere manifestation of a belief in the 
E<»nan catholic religion, under certain ciicumstances^ 
to be an act of treason. But both lord Burleigh, in jbi^ 
Execution of Justice, and Walsin^bam, in a letter 
published by Burnet,' positively assert the opntraiy; 
and I am not &ware that their assertion has beeii 
disproved. This certainly furnishes a distincticm bei- 
tween the persecution under Elizabeth (which, unjust 
as it was in its operation, yet, as for as it extended 
to capital inflictions, had in view the security of the 
government) and that whidi the protestants had sus^ 
tained in her sister's reign, [^ringing from mere bigotry 
and vindictive rancour, and not even cdiielding its^ at 
the time with those shallow pretex:ts of policy which it 
has of late been attempted to set up in its extenuation. 
But that which renders these condemnations of popish 
priests so iniquitous is, that the b^ef in, or rather the 
refusal to disclaim, a speculative tenet,, dangerous in- 
deed, and incompatible with loyalty, but not coupled 
with any overt act, was construed mto treason ; nor can 
any one affect to justify these sentences who is not 
prepared to maintain lliat a refusal of the oath of 
abjuration, while the pretensions of "die house of Stuart 
subsisted, might lawfully or justly have incurred the 
same penalty.' 

he was In ftill poesesBioii of liis sense V able qiinloii sbonld be hanged, **aiid the 

VoL vliL p. 356. I shoold be glad to manner of drawing and quartering for- 

ttdnk that the few exceptions were the borne." Strype, lii. 020. This seems to \ 

other way. Much would depend on the imply that it had been asnally practised 

humanity of the sheriff, which one might on the living. And lord Bacon, fti U» 

hope to be stronger in an English gen- observations on a libel written against 

tlemantban his seal against popery. But lord Bniieigh in 1592, does not deny the 

I cannot help acknowledgii^ that there " bowelliiqp" of catholics; but makes a f 

is reason to believe the diq^stii^ cruel- sort of apology for it, as " less cruel 

ties of the legal sentence to have been than the wheri or fordpation, or even 

frequently inflicted. In an anonymous simple bunihig.'^ Bacon's Works, voLl. 

memorial among lord Burle^h's papers, p. 534. 

written about 1586, it is recommended ' Burnet, ii. 418. 

that priests persisting in their treason- * '*Thou{^ no papists were In this 
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An apology "was always deduced for these measures, 
whether of restriction or ptuoishment, adopted against 
all adherents to the Eoman church, from the restless 
activity of that new militia which the Holy See had 
lately organised. The mendicant orders established in 
the thirteenth century had lent former popes a powerful . 
aid towards subjectiag both the laity and the secular 
priesthood, by their superior leaaning and ability, their 
emulous zeal, their systematic eoncert, their implicit 
obedience. But,, in all these requisites for good and 
&ithful janissaries of the church, they were far excelled . 
by the new order of Ignatius Loyola. Rome, I believe, \ jC^uiCj 
found in their services what has s tayed her fa n. They J 
contributed in a very material degree to check the tide 
of the Reformation. Subtle alike and intrepid, pliant 
in their direction, unshaken in their aim, tiie sworn, 
implacable, unscrupulous enemies of protestant govern- 
ments, the Jesuits were a legitimate object of jealousy 
and restraint. As every member of that society enters 
into an engagement of absolute, unhesitating obedience 
to its superior, no one could justly complain that he 
was presumed capable at least of committing any crime& 

xeign pot to death purely on account of as truly panlshed for their religion as if 

their religion, as numberless piotestants they had been convicted of heresy? A 

had been in the woful days of queen man is punished for religion when he 

Mary, yet many wer« executed for trea- incurs a penalty for its profesdon or ex- 

son." Churton's Life of Nowell, p. 14T. erdse to which he wm not liable on any 

Mr. Southey, whose abandonment of the other account. 

Oppressed side I sincerely regret, holds This is applicable to the great majority 
the same language; and a later writer, of capital oonvictiions on this score under 
Mr. Townsend, in his AocusationB of Elizabeth. The persons convicted could 
^stoiy against the Church of Rome, not be traitors in any fair sense of the 
has laboured to defend the capital, as word, because they were not charged 
well as other punishments, of catholics with anything properly deBomiaated 
under Elizabeth, on the same pretence of treason. It certadnly appears that Gam- 
their treason. pian and some other priests about the 
Treason, by the law of England, and same time were indicted on the statute of 
acooi^ngto the commcmuseof lan^^iage, Edward IIL for compassing the queen's 
is the crime of rebellion or conspiracy death, or intendhig to depose her. But 
against the government If a statute is the only evidence, so &r as we know or 
made,by which the celebration of certain have reason to suspect, that could be 
religious rites is sntjfcted to the same bron^t against them, was their own ad- 
penalties as rebellioh or conspiracy, mission, at least by refusing to allure it, 
would any man, free from prejudice, of the pope's power to depose heretical 
and not designing to inqKMW upon the princes. I suppose it is unnecessaxy to> 
uninformed, speak of persons convicted prove that, without some overt act to 
on such a statute as guilty of treason^ show a design of acting upon this 
without expressing in what sense he principle, it could not fall within th« 
uses the words, or deny that they wdre statute. 
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that the policy of his monarch might enjoin. Bnt if 
the Jesuits by their abilities and busy spirit of intrigue 
promoted the interests of Kome, they raised up enemies 
by the same means to themselves within the bosom of 
the church; and became little less obnoxious to the 
secular clergy, and to a great proportion of the laity, 
than to the protestants whom they were commissioned 
to oppose. Their intermeddling character was shown 
in the very prisons occupied by catholic recusants, 
where a schism broke, out between the two parties, and 
the secular priests loudly complained of their usurping 
associates.* This was manifestly connected with the 
great problem of allegiance to the queen, which the one 
side being always ready to pay, did not relish the sharp 
usage it endured on account of the other's disaffection. 
The council indeed gave some signs of attending to this 
distinction, by a proclamation issued in 1602, ordering 
all priests to depart from the kingdom, unless they 
should come in and acknowledge their allegiance, witibt 
whom the queen would take further order." Thirteen 
priests came forward on this, with a declarfition of 
allegiance as full as could be devised. Some of the 
more violent papists blamed them for this ; and the 
Louvain divines concxirred in the censure." There 
were now two parties among the English catholics ; and 
those who, goaded by the sense of long persecution, 
and inflamed by obstinate bigotry, regarded every here- 
tical government as unlawful or unworthy of obedience, 
used every machination to deter the rest from giving 
any test of their loyalty. These were the more busy, 
but by much the less numerous class; and their in- 
fluence was mainly derived from the laws of severity, 
which they had braved or endured with fortitude. It 
is equally candid and reasonable to believe that, if a 
fair and legal toleration, or even a general connivance 

t Watson's Qaodlibets. True Relation priests, and the causes of all the discord 

of the Faction began at Wisbech, 1601. in the English nation." P. 74. I have 

These tractscontain rather an uninterest^ seen several other pamphlets of the time 

tng account of the squabbles in Wisbech relating to this difference. Some account 

castle among the prisoners, but cast heavy of it may be found in Camden, 648, and 

reproaches on the Jesuits, as the " fire« Strype, iv. 194, as well as in the catholic 

brands of all sedition, seeking by right or historians, Dodd and Llngard. 

wrong simply or absolutely.tiie monarchy ** Bymer, xv. 473, 488. 

of all England, enemies to all secular ' Butler's EngL Catholics, p. 261, 
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at the exercise of their worship, had been conceded in 
the first part of Elizabeth's reign, she would ha^e spared 
herself thosp perpetual terrors of rebellion which oc- 
cupied all her later years. Borne would not- indeed 
have been appeased, and some desperate &natic might 
have sought her life ; but the English catholics coUec- 
tively would have repaid her protection by an attach- 
ment which even her rigour seems not wholly to have 
prevented. 

It is not to be imagined that an entire unanimity 
prevailed in the councils of this reign as to the best 
mode of dealing with the adherents of Kome. Those 
temporary connivances or remissions of punishment 
which, though to our present view they hardly lighten 
the shadows of this persecution, excited loud complaints 
from bigoted .men, were owing to the queen's personal 
humour, or the influence of some advisers more liberal 
than the rest. Elizabeth herseK seems always to have ^ i.. > ^ 
inclined rather to indulgence than extreme seventy. ' ^ '^^ ^ ^ ♦ 
Sir Christopher HattonTlor some years her chief favour- \ 
ite, incurred odium for his lenity towards papists, and ) 
was, in their own opinion, secretly inclined to them.' / 
Whitgiffc found enough to do with an opposite party. 
And that too noble and high-miuded spirit, so ill fitted 
for a servile and dissembHng court, the earl of Essex, i^Slj^ 
was the consistent friend of r eligi ous fitertvT'wTietlier 
the catholic or the puritan were to enjoy it. But those 
counciLlors, on the other hand, who favoured the more 
precise reformers, and looked coldly on the established 
church, never failed to demonstrate their protestantism 
by excessive harshness towards the old religion's ad- 
herents. That KQifl hi^^ Tnan. whose favour is the great J[^ .v 
reproach of Elizabeth's reign, the earij^LLfiiceater, and 
the sagacious, diAiterested, inexorable Ws^igglbjEim, '<;r i,^ 
were deemed the chief, advisers of eaoguifia^ punifit- "* 

ments. But, after their deaths, the catholics were 
mortified to discover that lord BjarJieigJi, from whom 
they had hoped for more moderation, persisted in the 

3^ Bibadeneira Bays that Hatton *'aiii- his death In 1591. De Schlsmate Anglic, 

mo Catholicus, nihil perinde qnam inno- c 9. This must have been the procla- 

oentem illoram sanguinem adeo Qnideliter niation of 29th Nov. 1591, forbidding all 

perfandi dolebat" He prevented Cedl persons to harbour any one of whose 

from promulgating a more atrocious edict conformity they should not be well as- 

than any other, which was published after sured. 
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same severities ; contraiy, I think, to the principles he 
had himself laid down in the paper from which I have 
above made some extracts.' 

The restraints and penalties by which civil govern* 
ments have at various times thought it expedient to 
limit the religions liberties of their subjects may be 
arranged in something like the following scale. The 
£xst and slightest degree is the requisition of a test of 
conformity to the established religion, as the condition 
of exercising offices of civil trust. The no^^tep is to 
restrain the free promulgation of opinions, especially 
through Ihe press. All prohibitions of the open exercise 
of religious woiship appear to form a third and more 
severe class of restrictive laws. They become yet 
more rigorous when they afford no indulgence to the 
most private and secret acts of devo^on or expressions 
of opmion. Finally, the last stage of persecution is to 
enforce by legal penalties a conformity to the established 
church, 6r an abjuration of heterodox tenets. 

The first degree in this classification, or the exclusion 
of dissidents from trust and power, though it be always 
incumbent on those who maintain it to prove its necessi^, 
may, imder certain rare circumstances, be conducive to 
the political well-being of a state ; and can then only be 
reckoned an encroachment on the principles of toleration 
when it ceases to produce a public benefit sufficient to 
compensate for the privation it occasions to its objects. 
Such was the English test cict during the dnterval between 
1672 and 1688. But, in my judgment, the instances 
which the history of mankind affords, where even these 

x^' restrictions have been really consonant to the soundest 
policy, are by no means numerous. Cases may also 
be imagined where the free discussion of controverted 
doctrines might, for a time at ledst, be subjected to 
some limitation for the sake of public tranquillity. I 

>sf can scarcely conceive the necessity of restraining an 
open exercise of religious rites in any case, except that 
of glaring immorality. In no possible case can it be 

► / justifiable for the temporal power to intermeddle with 
the private devotions or doctrines of any man. But least 
of all can it cany its inquisition into the heart's re- 

* Birch, L 84. . 
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cesBess, and bend the reluctant conscience to an insmcere y^ 
profession of trutli, or extort from it an acknowledgment 
of error, for the purpose of inflicting punishment. The 
statutes of Elizabeth's reign comprehend every one of . 
these progressive degrees of. restraint and persecution. ^ '^ 
And it is much to be r^retted that any writers worthy 
of respect should, either through undue prejudice against 
an adverse religion, or through timid acquiescence in 
whatever has been enacted, have offered for this odious 
code the false pretext of political necessity. That neces- \ 
sity, I am persuaded, can never be made out: the 
statutes were, in many instances, absolutely unjust ; in 
others, not demanded by circumstances; in almost all, 
prompted by r eligious bigot ry, by ex cessive appr e- 
hension, or by the'arb itraiT spiri t with which our 
government was administered under Elizabeth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE LAWS OF ELIZABETH'S REIGN RESPECTING PROTESTANT 

NONCONFORMISTS. 



Origin of the Differences among fhe English Protestants— Religious Inclinations of 
the Queen— Unwillingness of many to comply with the established Ceremonies — 
Conformity enforced by the Archbishop— Agahist the Disposition of others— A 
more determined Opposition, about 1570, led by Cartwri^^t— Dangerous Nature 
of his Tenets— Puritans supported in the Commons— and in s(mie measure by the 
Council— Prophesyings— Archbishops Grindal and Whitgift— Conduct of the latter 
in enforcing Conformity— High Commission Court^Lord Burlei^ averse to 
Severity — Puritan Libels — Attempt to set up Presbyterian System— House of 
Commons averse to Epiabopal Authority— Lidependents liable to severe Laws — 
Hooker's Ecclesiastiad Polity — Its Character— Spoliation of Church Revenues — 
General Remarks— Letter of Walsingham in Defence of the Queen's Government 

The two statutes, enacted in the first year of Elizabeth, 

, - 1 commonly called tlie acte of supremacy and 

(^ ^ ^ iAt( uniformity, a re the main linfcs^ of tne Anglican 

church witt the temporal constitution, and establish the 
subordination and dependency of the former ; the first 
abrogating all jurisdiction and legislative power of eccle- 
siastical rulers, except under the authority of the crown ; 
and the second prohibiting all changes of rites and dis- 
cipline without "^e approbation of parliament. It was 
the constant policy of this queen to maintain h er eccle - 
siastical pr ero^tive andihe laws slie ETenacted. But 
in foUbwing up this* principle she found herself involved 
in many troubles, and had to contend with a religious 
party quite opposite to the Eomish, less dangerous in- 
deed and inimical to her government, but full as vexa- 
tious and determined. 

I have in another place slightly mentioned the differ- 
Qj.j^ ences that began to spring up under Edward VI. 
the dif- between the moderate reformers who established 
MDong the *^® ^®^ Anglican church, and those who accused 
English them of proceeding with too much forbearance 
Protestants.^ Casting off superstitions and abuses. These 
diversities of opinion were not without some relation to 
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those which distinguished the two great families of pro- 
testantism in Europe. Luther^ intent on his own system / # 
of dogmatic theology, ha^ shown much indifference about ^'^ ffcc ^ 
retrenching exterior ceremonies, and had even favo uredf ^/ct/2 
especially in the first years of his preaching, thatspe- ♦ . / * 4- 
cious worship which some ardent reformers were eager ^'l Iii{^L<Ak 
to reduce to simplicity.* Crucifixes and images, tapers 
and pr iestly yestments, evenTfor a time the elevatio n of 
th e ho st and the Latin mass-^book, continued m the 
Lutheran churches ; wEiTeiEhe disciples of Zuingle and ^cl^^Cf 
Calvin were carefully eradicating them as popish idolatry a . 
and superstition. Cranmer and Eidley, the founders (^^^^<M.\< i 
of the English Eeformation, justly deeming themselves ^2^ ' . p 
independent of any foreign master, adopted a middle ^'^ '^ 

course between the Lutheran and Calvinistic ritual. 
The general tendency however of protestants, even in 
the reign of Edward VI., was towards the simpler forms ; 
whether through the influence of those foreign divines 
who co-operated in our Eeformation, or because it was 
natural in the heat of religious animosity to recede as far 
as possible, especially in such exterior distinctions, from 
the opposite denomination.. The death of Edward seems 
to have prevented a further approach to the scheme of 
Geneva in our ceremonies, and perhaps in our church- 
government. During the persecution of Mary's reign ' 
the most eminent protestant clergymen took refuge in ^ 
various cities of Germany and Switzerland. They were • 
received by the C alvinist s with hospitality and fraternal . 
kindness ; while the Lutheran divines, a narrow-minded | 
intolerant faction, boffi negTected and insulted them.^ / 
Divisions soon arose among themselves about the use of 
the English service, in which a pretty considerable party 
was disposed to make alterations. The chief scene of 
these disturbances was Frankfort, where Knox, the 
famous reformer of Scotland, headed the innovators; 
while Cox, an eminent divine, much concerned in the 
establishment of Edward VI., and afterwards bishop of 
Ely, stood up for the original liturgy. Cox succeeded 
(not quite fairly, if we may rely on the only narrative 
we possess) in driving his opponents from the city; 
but these disagreements were by no means healed 

* Sleidan, Hist de la Bdfonnation, par Gonrayer, ii. 74. 
^ Strype's Cranmer, 354. 
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when the accession of Elizabeth recalled both parties 
to their own cotintry, neither of them very likely to 
display more mutual charity in their prosperous hour 
thaSi ih.ey had been able to exercise in a common per- 
secution.* 

The first mortification these exiles endured on their 

return was to find a more dilatory advance towards 

public reformation of religion, and more of what they 

deemed lukewarmness, than their sanguine zeal had 

anticipated. Most part of this delay was owing to the 

greater prudence of the queen's councillors, who felt the 

pidse of the nation before they ventured on such essential 

changes. But there was yet another obstacle, on which 

^/^-^ A the reformers had n6t reckoned. Mizabeth^ 

-^ ' >^ - SffiSons though resolute against submitting to'tLe papd 

^ 't^l^zJicf-i''^^^ supremacy, was not so averse to all the tenets 

^^^^^ abjured by protestants, and loved also a more 
splendid worship tiian had prevailed in her brother's 
reign ; while many of those returned from the Continent 
were intent on copying a still simpler model. She re- 
proved a divine who preached against the real presence, 
and is even said to have used prayers to the Virgin.* 
But her great struggle with the reformers was about 
images, and particularly the crucifix, which she retained, 
with lighted tapers before it, in her chapel ; though in 
the injunctions to the ecclesiastical visitors of 1669 they 

® These transactioDB have been per- Smalcaldic league of the Grerman princes, 

petuated by a tract, entitled Discoarae of whose bigotry would admit none but 

the Troubles at Frankfort, first published members of the Augsbui^ Confession, 

in 1575, and reprinted in the well-known Jewell's letters to Peter Martyr, in the 

collection entitled the Phoenix. It -is appendix to Burnet's third volume, and 

fUrly and temperately written, though lately published more accurately, with , 

with an avowed bias towards the puritan many of other refcmners, by the Pttrfcer 

party. Whatever we read in any his- Society [1845], throw considerable lif^t 

torian on the sul^ect is derived from this on the first two years of Elizabeth's 

authority; but the refraction is of course reign; and show that fionous prelate to 

very different through the pages of Collier have been what afterwards would have 

and of NeaL been called a precisian or puritan. He 

d Strype's Annals, ii. 1. There was even approved a scruple Elizabeth enter- 

a Lutheran party at the beginning of her tained about her title of head of the 

reign, to which the queen may be said church, as appertaining only to Christ, 

to have inclined, not altogether from But tbe unreasonableness of the disoon- 

religion, but firom policy. Id. L 53. Her tented party, and the natural tendency 

Htnation was very hazardous; and. In of a man who has Joined the side of 

order to connect herself with sincere power to deal severely with those he has 

allies, she had thoughts of Joining the left, made him afterwards their enem^. 
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are directed to have them taken away from cbnrches.* 
This concession she miist have made very reluctantly, 
for we find proofs the next year of her inclination to 
restore them ; and the question of their lawfulness was 
debated, as Jewell writes word 'to Peter Martyr, by 
himself and Grindal on one side, against Porker and 
Cox, who had been persuaded to argue in their £a.your/ 
But the strenuous opposition of men so distinguished as 
Jewell, Sandys, and Grindal, of whom the first declared 
his intention of resigning his bishopric in case this return 
towards superstition should be loade, compelled Eliza- 
betii to rebnquish her project.' The crucifix was even 
for a time removed from her own chapel, but replaced 
about 1670.*^ 

There was, however, one other subject of dispute be- 
tween the old end new religions upon which her majesty 
could not be brought to adopt the protestant side of the ^ 

question. This was the m^ijage of the clertj^ , to which \ -^^^^ ^ • V 
she expressed so great an aversion, that she would never 1 *' ^' 

consent to repeal the statute of her sister's reign against / 
it.^ Accordingly the bishops and clergy, though they 
married by connivance, or rather by an ungracious per- 
mission,^ saw with very just dissatisfaction their children 

* Roods and reilcs aoeerdiagly were expected Ibe qaeea to make such a retro- 
broken to pieces and barned tbronf^Qt grade movemeot ia religion as would 
the kingdom, of which Collier makes loud compel than all to disobe j her. Life of 
complaint. This, Strype says, gave much Furker, Appendix, 29; a veiyremaikable 
offence to the catholics; and it was not letter. 

the most obvious method of inducing h Strype's Ftoker, 310. The arch- 

them to conform. Mshop seems to dis^iprove this as inex- 

f Burnet, iii. Appendix, 290. Strype's pedient, but rather coldly; he was far 

Parker, 46. from sharing the usual opinions on this 

s i^tumtum aoguror, non scribam ad gnl^Ject A puritan pamphleteer took tlie 

te postbac episo^us. Eo enlm Jam res liberty to name the queen's chapel as 

pervenit, ut aut cruoes argenteae et stan- ** Hxe pattem-«Bd precedent of sAl super- 

ne«, quas nos ubique confi^eglmus, resti- gtition." Strype's Annals, L 4TI. 

tuendae sint, aut episcopatus rollnquendi. i Burnet, li. 39fi. 

Bnmet, 294. I conceive that by cruoet k One of the iqJunctiMis to the visitois 

we are to understand crucifixes, not of 1559, reciting the ofTence and slsoder 

mere crosses; thou{^ I do not find the to the church that had arisen by lack of 

word, even in Du Gauge, used in the for- discreet and sober . behaviour in many 

mer sense. Sandys writes that he had ministers, both in choosing of their wives 

nearly been deprived for expressing him- and in living with them, directs that no 

self warmly against images. Id. 296. priest or deacon shall marry without the 

Other proofs of the text may be found in allowance of the bishops, and two Justices 

the same collection, as well as in Strype's of the peace dwelling near the woman's 

Annals, and bis life of Parker. Even abode, nor without the oonsoit of her 

Parker seems, on one occasion, to have parents or kinsfolk, or, for want of these. 
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treated by the law as the offispring of concnbinage." This 
continued, in legal strictness, till the first year of James, 
when the. statute of Mary was explicitly repealed ; though 
H I cannot help suspecting that cl erical marr iages had been 
tacitl y rec ognised, even in courts of justice, long before 
that time. Yet it appears less probable to derive Eliza- 
beth's prejudice in tiliis respect from any deference to the 
Roman discipline, than from that strange dislike to the 
most lawful union between the sexes which formed one 
of the singularities of her character. ' 

,Such a reluctance as the queen displayed to return in 
every point even to the system established under Edward 
was no slight disappointment to those who thought that 
too little had been effected by it. They had beheld at 
Zurich and Geneva the simplest and, afi they conceived, 
the purest form of worship. They were persuaded that 
the \Bestments still worn by the clergy, as in the days of 

of her master or mistress, on pain of not " The queen's mi^esty will wink at it,^ 
being permitted to exercise the ministry but not stablish it by law, which is no- * 
or hold any benefice ; and that the mar- thing else but to bastard our children." ' 
tildes of bishops should be approved by And decisive prooft are brought by Strype 
the metropolitan, and also by com- that the marriages of the clergy were not 
missioners appointed by the queen. So- held legal in the first part, at least, of 
mers Tracts, i. 66. Burnet, ii. 398. It the queen's reign. Elizabeth herself, 
is reasonable to suppose that when a host after having been sumptuously enter- 
of low-bred and illiterate priests were at tained by the aidibishop at LambeUi, 
once released firom the obligation to oeli- took leave of Mrs. Parker with the foUow- 
hacy, many of Uiem would abuse their ing courtesy: ** Madam (the style of a 
liberty improvidently, or even scandal- married lady) I may not call you ; mit' 
ously ; and this probably had increased treu (the appellation at that time of an 
Elizabeth's pr^udice against clerical unmarried woman) I am loth to call you ; 
matrimony- But I do not suppose that but however I thank you for your good 
this ii^unction was ever much regarded, cheer." This lady is styled, in deeds 
Some time afterwards (Aug. 1661) she made while her husband was archbishop, 
put forth another extraordinary iqjunc- Parker alias BarlegUm, which was £er 
tion, that no member of a college or maiden name. And she dying before her 
cathedral should have his wife living husband, her brothej: is called her heir- 
within its precincts, under pain of forfeit- at-law, though she left children. But the 
ing all his preferments. Cecil sent this archbishop procured letters of legitima- 
te Parker, telling him at the same time tion, in order to render them capable of 
that it was with great difficulty he had inheritance. Life of Parker, p. 611. 
prevented the queen from altogether for- Others did the same. Annals, i. 8. Yet 
bidding the marriage of priests. life of such letters were, I conceive, beyond the 
F. 107. And the archbishop himself queen'^ power to grant, and could not 
says, in the letter above mentioned, *' I have obtained any regard in a court of 
was in a horror to hear such words to law. 

come from her mild nature and Chris- In the diocese of Bangor it was usual 

tianly learned conscience as she spake for the clergy, some years after Eliza^ 

\ concerning Ood's holy ordinance and in- beth's accession, to pay the bishop for a ! 

• stitution of matrimony." licence to keep a concubine. Strype's | 

" Sandys writes to Parker, April, 1559, Parker, 203. /^ 
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popeiy, tliougli in themselves indifferent, led to erro- 
neous notions among the people, and kept alive a recol- 
lection of former superstitions, which would render their 
return to them more easy in the event of another political 
revolution." They disliked some other ceremonies for 
the same reason. These objections were by no means 
confined, as is perpetuaUy insinuated, to a few discon- 
tented persons. Except archbishop Parker, who had 
remained in England during the late reign, and Cox, 
bishop of Ely, who had taken a strong part at Erankfort 
against innovation, all the most eminent churchmen^ 
such as Jewell, Grindal, Sandys, Nowell, were in favour 
of leaving off the surplice and what were called the 
popish ceremonies." Whether their objections are to be 
deemed narrow and frivolous or otherwise, it is incon- , 

sistent with veracity to dissemble that t he queen alone IQA/: u/4ikoti 
was the cause of retaining those observances to which -s/i- .J 
the great separation from the Anglican establishment is ^^-^*^ 

ascribed. H ad her influen ce been withdrawn, surplices 
an d square caps wou ld have lost their steadiest fr ijsnd : 
ani several other little accommodations to the prevalent 
dispositions of protestants would have taken place. Of 
this it seems impossible to doubt, when we read the 
proceedings of the convocation in 1562, when a proposi- 
tion to abolish most of the usages deemed objectionable 
was lost only by a vote, the numbers being 59 to 58. ^ 

In thus restraining the ardent zeal of reformation, 
Elizabeth may not have been guided merely by her own 
prejudices, without far higher motives of prudence and 
even of equity. It is difficult to pronoimce in what pro- 

^ Baroet, iii. 305. Grindal, when first named to the see of 

° Jewell's letters to Bnllinger, in Bar- London, had his scruples about wearing 

net, are full of proofs of his dissatisfao the episcopal habits removed by Peter 

tion ; and those who feel any doubts Martyr. Strype's Grindal, 29. 
may easily satisfy themselves from the P It was proposed on this occasion to 

same collection, and from Strype as to abolish all saints' days, to omit the cross 

the others. The current opinion, that in baptism, to leave kneeling at the com- 

these scruples were imbibed during the munion to the ordinary's discretion, to 

banishment of our reformers, must bd take away organs, and one or two more 

received with great allowance. The dis- of the ceremonies then diiefly in dispute, 

like to some parts of the Anglican ritual Burnet, iii. 303, and Append. 319. Strype, 

had begun at home ; it had broken out i. 297» 299. Nowell voted in the miL 

at Frankfort; it is displayed in all the nority. It can hardly be going too far to 

early documents of Elizabeth's reign by suppose that some of the mc^ority were 

the English divines, far more warmly attached to the old teligion. 
than by their Swiss correspondents. 
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portion the two conflicting religions were blended on 
her coming to the throne. The reformed occupied most 
large towns, and were no doubt a more active and power* 
fill body than tl^ir opponents. Nor did the ecclesiastical 
visitors of 1559 complain of any resistance, or even im« 
willingness, among the people.^ Slill the Bomish party 

<l Jewell, one of these vlgitovB, writes gentry. The north of England, where 
afterwards to Martyr, *' Invenimus xibi« their strength laj, was in eveiy respect 
que animos maltitndinis satis propensos the least important part of the Ungdom. 
ad religionem ; ibi etiam, ubi omnia pu- Even according to Dr. Lingaid, who thinks 
tabantnr fbre difficillima. .... Si quid fit to daim half the nation as catholic in 
erat obstfaiatn malitis, id totom erat in the middle of this reign, the number of 
pre8byteris,illisprae8ertim,quialiqiiando recasanta certified to the oooncil under 
stetissent k noetrft sententiA." Burnet, ill. 23 Eliz. c 1 , amounted only to fifty thon- 
Append. 389. The common people in sand; and, if we can trust the authority 
Lcmdon and elsewhere, Strjrpe says, took of other lists, they were mu6b fewer be* 
an active part in demolishtaig images; fore the accession of James. This writer, 
the pleasure of destruction, I suppose, I may observe in passing, has, through 
mingling with their abhorrence of idol- haste and thontj^ttessDess, misstated a 
atry. And during the conferences held passage he dtes finom .Hurden's State 
in Westminster Abbey, Jan. 1559, be- Papers, p. 605, and confounded the persons 
tween the catholic and protestant divines, suspected for religion in the city of Lon- 
the populace, who hwl been admitted as don, about the time of the Armada, with 
spectators, testified suoh disapprobation the whole number of men fit for armsf 
of the former, that they made it a pre> thus making the former amount to seven- 
text for breaking off the argtunent There teen thousand and eighty-three, 
was indeed such a tendoicy to anticipate Mr. Butler has taken up so paradoz- 
the government in refoimatton as neces- ical a notion on this sul^ect, that he 
sitated a proclamation, Dec. 28, 1568, literally maintains the catholics to have 
silencing preachers on both sides. been at least one hiilf of the people at the 

Mr. Butler says, ftram s^eral clrcum- epoch of the Gunpowder^plot. VoL i. 
stm^es it is evident that a great majority p. 295. We should be glad to know at 
of the nation then inclined to the Roman what time he suppoees the grand ^[kw- 
cathoHc reUgion. Mem. of English Gatho- tac^ to have been consummated, fianlinal 
lies, L 14ft. But his prooiB ef this are Beutivoglio glvM a very difTerent •&> . 
extremely weak. The attachment he count; reckoning the real catholics, such 
supposes to have existed in the laity to- as did not make profe8si<m of here^, at 
wards their pastors may well be doubted; only a thirtieth part of the whole; 
it could not be Ibunded on the natural though he suppoees that four-fifths nai^t 
grounds of esteem ; and if Kishton, the . become suoh, firom secret Inclination or 
oonUnuator of Sanders de Scfaismate, gecieral indifference, if it were once esta« 
whom he quotes, says that (me third of bliahed. Opese dl Bentivoglio, p. 83, 
the nation was protestaiit, we may surely edit. Paris, 1645. But I presume neither 
double the calculation of so determined a Mr. Butler nor Dr. Ungard would own 
papist As to the influence which Mr. B. these adi<i|]koriite. 
alleges the court to have employed in The latter writer, en the other hand, 
elections for Elisabeth's first parliament, reckons the Hngonots of France, soon 
the aignment would equally prove that after 1660, at only one hundredth part of 
the minority was protestant under Maiy, the nation, quoting fbr this Gaatelnan, an 
since she had recourse to the same means. useAil memoir-writer, but no authority 
The whole tenor of historical documents on a matter of calculation. The stem 
in Eliubeth's reign proves that the catfao- spirit of Coligni, o^rov omtmiM Catonis, 
lies soon became a minority, and still rising above all misfortune, and uncon- 
more among the common people than the AUer»ble except by the darkest treachery. 
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was extremely niimerous : it co mprehended the fe r ^^ \[C\<xuJU 
greate r portion of the beneficed cle rgy, and all those s^A^t^/^^ 
wHoT&aving no tarn lor oontroyeSy;^mig with pious ' ^^ 
reverence to the rites and worship of their earliest asso- 
ciations. It might be thought perhaps not very repug- 
nant to wisdom or to charity that such persons should 
be won over to the reformed faith by retaining a few 
indifferent usages, which gratified their eyes, and took 
off ^e impression, so unpleasant to simple minds, of 
religious innovation. It might be urged that, should 
even somewhat more of superstition remain a while 
than rational men would approve, the mischief would 
be far less than to drive the people back into the arms 
of popery, or to expose them to the natural consequences 
of destroying at once all old landmarks of reverence, — 
a dangerous fanaticism, or a careless irreligion. I know 
not in what degree these considerations had weight with 
Elizabeth ; but they were such as it well became her to 
^itertain. 

We live, however, too far from the period of her 
accession to pass an unqualified decision on the course 
of polidy which it was best for the queen to pursue. 
The difficulties of effecting a comp romise between two 
intolerant and exclusive sects were jperhaps insuperable^ 

\r\ ffviiritaLTnrTig''nr 'ftltftriTig a" rftGgioiiH estabUBhmS&t, if ' ' "" 

may be reckoned the general duty of governments to 
respect the wishes of the majority. But it is also a rule 
of human policy to favour the more efficient and deter- 
mined, which may not always be the more numerous, 
party. I am far from being convinced that it would not 
have been practicable^ by receding a little from that 
uniformity which governors delist to prescribe, to have 
palliated in a great measure, if not put an end for a time 
to, the discontent that so soon endangered the new 
establishment. The frivolous usages, to which so many 
frivolous objections were raised, such as the tippet and 
surplice, the sign ef the cross in baptism, the ring in 
matrimony, the posture of kneeling at the communion, 

• 

is sufficiently admirable without reducing in the beginning of the next century, 

bis party to 80 miserable a fraction. The when proacription and massacre, luke- 

Calvinists at this time are reckoned by warmness and self-interest, had thinned 

some at one finirth, hut more frequently their ranks, they are estimated by Benti- 

at one tenth, of the French nation. Sven voglio (ubi tuprd) at one fifteenth. 
VOL. I. N 
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might have been left to private discretion, not possibly 
without some inconvenience, but with less, as I con- 
ceive, than resulted from rendering their observance in- 
dispensable. Nor should we allow ourselves to be 
turned aside by the common reply, that no concessions 
of this kind would have ultimately prevented the dis- 
union of the church upon more essential differences than 
these litigated ceremonies ; since the science of policy, 
like that of medicine, must content itself with deviising 
remedies for immediate danger, and can at best only 
retard the progress of that intrinsic decay which seem* 
to be the law of all things human, and through which* 
every institution of man, like his earthly frame, must 
one day crumble into ruin. 

The repugnance felt by a large part of the protestant 
u iiinir- ^^^^Sy ^ *^® ceremonies with which Elizabeth 
neaTofinimy would uot couscnt to dispense, showed itself 
wiS^the^ in irregular transgressions of the uniformity 
established prescribed by statute. Some continued to wear 
ceremonies. ^^ ^MtB, others laid them aside ; 4;he cora- 
mimicants received the sacrament sitting, or standing," 
or kneelitig, according to the minister's taste ; some 
baptized in the font, others in a basin; some with the 
sign of the cross, others without it. The people in 
London and other towns, siding chiefly with the male- 
contents, insulted such of the clergy as observed the 
prescribed order.** Many of the bishops readily connived 
at deviations from ceremonies which they disapproved. 
Some, who felt little objection to their use, were against 
imposing them as necessary/ And this opinion, which 
led to very momentous inferences, began so much to 
prevail, that we soon find the objections to conformity 
more grounded on the unlawfulness of compulsory regu- 
lations in the church prescribed by the civil power, 
than on any special impropriety in the usages them- 
selves. But this principle, which perhaps the scrupulous 
party did not yet very fiilly avow, was altogether in- 
compatible with the supremacy vested in the queen, of 
which fjBiirest flower of her prerogative she was abund- 

1 Strype's Parker, ' 1 52, 1 53. Collier, Wells, for having made a man do penance 

508. In the Lansdowne Collection, vol. for adultery in a square cap. 

viii. 47, is a letter from Parker, April, *" Strype's Parker, 157, 173. 
1565, complaining of Turner, dean of 
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antly tenacious. One thing was evident, that the pTiritan 
malecontents were growing every day more nnmerons, 
more determined, and more likely to win over the 
generality of those who sincerely favoured the protestant 
cause. There were but two lines to be taken ; either to 
relax and modify the regulations which gave offence, or 
to enforce a more punctual observation of them. It 
seems to me far more probable that the former course 
would have prevented a great deed of that mischief 
which the second manifestly aggravated. For in this 
early stage the advocates of a simpler ritual had by no 
means assiuned the shape of an embodied faction, which 
concessions, it must be owned, are not apt to satisfy, 
but numbered the most learned and distinguished por- 
tion of the hierarchy. Parker stood nearly alone on the 
other side, but alone more than an equipoise in the 
balance, through his high station, his judgment in 
matters of policy, and his knowledge of the queen's dis- 
position. He had possibly reason to apprehend that 
Elizabeth, irritated by the prevalent humour for altera- 
tion, might burst entirely away from the protestant 
side, or stretch her si^premacy to reduce the church into 
a slavish subjection to her caprice." This might induce 
a man of his sagacity, who took a far wider view of civil 
affairs than his bretibren, to exert himseK according to 
her peremptory command for imiversal conformity. But 
it is not easy to reconcile the whole of his conduct to 
this supposition ; and in the copious memorials of Strype 
we find the archbishop rather exciting the queen to 
rigorous measures against the puritans than standing in 
need of her admonition.* >^ ^ 

The unsettled state of exterior religion which has ^^ ^ ^t ^ 

* This apprehension of Elizabeth's tak- the queen to proceed. Her wavering 

ing acttsgnst to protestantism is intimated conduct, partly owing to caprice, partly 

in a letter of bishop Cox, Stiype's Parker, to insincerity, was naturally vexatious 

229. to a man of his firm and ardent temper. 

t Parker sometimes declares himself Possibly he might dissemble a little in 

willing to see some indulgence as to the writing to Cecil, who was against driving 

habits and other matters ; but the queen's the puritans to extremities. But, on the 

commands being peremptory, he had review of his whole behaviour, he must be 

thought it his duty to obey them, thouj^ reckoned, and always has been reckoned, 

forewarning her that the puritan minis- the most severe disciplinarian of Eliza^ 

ters would not give way: 225,227. This, beth's first hierarchy, though more vio- 

however, is not consistent with other lent men came afterwards, 
passages, where he appears to importune 

• ^ 2 
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been mentioiied lasted till 1565. In the beginning of 
Confonnity that year a determination was taken by the 
Se^ardb- <i^©€n, or rather perhaps the archbishop, to put 
bishop a stop to all irregularities in the pnblic service. 
dSjpositira^ He set forth a book called Advertisements , 
Ta /^ *^ <rfothepa. containing orders and ref^lations for the dis- 
^ 7^^ cipl ine gf {hg> jplergg^^ This modest title was taken in 
consequence of the queen's withholding her sanction of 
its appearance, through Leicester's influence." The pri- 
mate's next step was to summon before the ecclesiastical 
\f commission Sampson, dean of Christchurch, and Hum- 
^ pbrey, president of Magdalen college, Oxford, men of 
signal nonconformity, but at the same time of such 
eminent reputation that, when the law took its course 
against them, no other offender could hope for indul* 
gence. On refusing to wear the customary habits, 
y^ Sampson was deprived of his deanery; but the other 
seems to have been tolerated/ This instance of severity, 
as commonly happens, rather irritated than intimidated 
the ptiritan clergy, aware of their numbei-s, their popu- 
larity, and their powerful friends, but above all sustained 
by their own sincerity and earnestness. Parker had 
taken his resolution to proceed in the vigorous course 
he had begun. He obtamed from the queen a procla- 
mation, peremptorily requiring a conformity in the use 
of the clerical vestments and other matters of discipline. 
The London ministers, summoned before himself and 
their bishop Grindal, who did not very willingly co- 
operate with his metropolitan, were called upon for a 
• promise to comply with the legal ceremonies, which 
thirty-seven out of ninety-eight reftised to make. They 
were in consequence suspended from their ministry, and 
their livings put in sequestration. But these unfor- 
tunately, as was the case in all this reign, were the most 
conspicuous both for their general character and for 
their talent in preaching.'' 

Whatever deviations from uniformity existed within 
the pale of the Anglican church, no attempt had hitherto 

^^Strype'sAxnuUB, 416. Life of Parker, Faifcer, 184. Sampson had reftised a 

159. Some years after these Advertise- bfdiopric od aocoimt of these ceremonies. 

meats obtained the queen's sanctton* and Burnet, iU. 292. 

\^ got the name of Articles and Ordinances. ^ Life of Parker, 214. Strype says, p. 

^ Id. 160. 223,that the suspended ministers preached 

* Strype's Annals, 416, 430. Life of again after a little time by ctxmiTance. 
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been made to form separate assemblies ; nor could it be 
deemed necessary while so much indnlgaice had been 
conceded to the scrupulous clergy. But they were now 
reduced to determine whether the imposition of those 
rites they disliked would justify, or render necessary, 
an abandonment of their ministry. The bishops of that 
school had so &x overcome their repugnance, as not only 
to observe the ceremonies of the church, but, in some 
instances, to employ compulsion towards otiiers.' A 
more unexceptionable, because more disinterested, judg- 
ment was pronounced by some of the Swiss reformers, to 
whom our own paid great respect — ^Beza, Qualter, and 
Bullinger; who, while they regretted the continuance 
of a few superfluous rites, and still more the severity 
used towards good men, dissuaded their friends from 
deserting their vocation on that account. Several of 
the most respectable opponents of the ceremonies were 
equally adverse to any open schism.' But the ani- 
mosities springing from heated zeal, and the smart of 
what seemed oppression, would not suffer the English 
puritans genersdly to acquiesce in such temperate coun- 
sels. They began to form separate conventicles in j-r I /, 
London, not ostentatiously indeed, but of course without ^ ^^^ ( '»- 
the possibiliiy of eluding notice. It was doubtless 
worthy of much consideration whether an established 
church-^vemment could wink at the systematic disre- 
gard of its discipline by those who were subject to its 
jurisdiction and partook of its revenues. And yet there 
were man}' important considerations, derived from ilie 
posture of religion and of the state, which might induce 
cool-headed men to doubt the expediency of too much 
straitening the reins. But there are few, I trust, who 

* Jevroll is said to have become strict from their own, as to (he necessity of 

in enforcing the use of the snrplice. An- baptism. In Strype's Annals, 601, we 

nals, 421. have the form of an oath taken by all 

" Strype's Annals, i. 423, li. 316 ; Life midwives to exercise their calling wltb- 

of Parker, 243, 348. Bornet, iii. 310, oat soroery or. superstition, and to bap- 

326, 337. Bishops Grindal and Horn tize with the proper words. It was 

wrote to Zurich, saying plainly it was abolished by James 1. 

not their fanlt that the habits were not Beza was more dissatisfied than th6 

laid aside, with the cross in baptism, the Helvetic divines with the state of the 

nse of organs, baptism by women, ftc., English chnreh— Annals, i. 462 ; Collier 

p. 314. This last usage was much in* 603— but dissuaded the puritans from 

veis^ed against by the OalvinistB, because sepanlioil, and advised them rather to 

it involved a theological tenet differing comply with the ceremonies. Id. 611. 
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can hesitate to admit that the puritan clergy, after being 
excluded from their benefices, might still claim from a' 
just government a peaceful toleration of their particular 
worship. This it was vain to expect from the queen's 
arbitrary spirit, the imperious humour of Parker, and 
that total disregard of the rights of conscience which 
was common to all parties in the sixteenth century. 
\c(?n The first instance of actual punishment inflicted on pro- 
\ testaijt^aissenters was m June, 1567, when a company 
oF" more than one hundred "were seized during their 
religious exercises at Plummer's Hall, which they had 
hired on pretence of a wedding, and fourteen or fifteen 
of them were sent to prison.* They behaved on their 
exaomnation with a rudeness, as well as self-sufficiency, 
V that had already begun to characterise the puritan 
faction. But this cannot excuse the fetal error of mo- 
lesting men for the exercise of their own religion. 

These coercive proceedings of the archbishop were 

feebly seconded, or directly thwarted, by most leading 

y, . men both in church and state. Grindal and Sandys, 

' ^^ilvt'yv^ vL successively bishops of London and archbishops of York, 

^'^t [£^it\/ / were naturally reckoned at this time s omewha t fayour- 

r,,,^ ; ^ a ble to_ the nonconfor ming ministers, whose scruples 

^ ' '"l ^Hu ; i^ they had partaken. i:'arkhurst and Pilkington, bishops of 

Norwich and Durham, were openly on their side.'' They 
had still more effectual support in the queen's council. 
The earl of Leicester^ who possessed more power than 
any^ohe to sway'^er wavering and capricious temper, 
the earls of Bedford, Huntingdon, and Warwick, re- 
garded 4s the steadiest protestants among the aristocracy, 
file wise and grave lord keeper Bacon, the sagacious 
Wals in^ham , the experienced Sadler, the zealous KnoUys, 
considered these objects of Parker's severity either as 
demanding a purer worship than had been established 
in the church, or at least as worthy by their virtues 
and services of more indulgent treatment.** Cecil him- 
self, though on intimate terms with the archbishop, and 
concurring generally in his measures, was not far re- 
moved from the latter way of thinking, if his natural 

b Strype's Life of Fftrker, 242. Life ' Id. 226. The church had but two or 

Of Grindal, 114 three friends, Strsrpe says, in the oonncll 

• <^ Bamet, iii. 3l<. Strype'b Fttxlcer, about 1572, of whom Cecil was the chief. 

15£, et alibi Id. 388. 
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caution and extreme dread at this juncture of losing the 
queen's flavour had permitted him more unequivocally 
to express it. Those whose judgment did not incline 
them towards the puritan notions respected the scruples 
of men in whom the reformed religion could so implicitly 
confide. They had regard also to the condition of the 
church. The far greater part of its benefices were sup- 
plied by conformists of very doubtful sincerity, who 
would resume their mass-books with more alacrity than 
they had cast them aside.* Such a deficiency of pro- 
testant clergy had been experienced at the queen's 
accession, that for several years it was a common practice 
t o appoint layme n, usu^ljjnechanics, to read*tEe s&ryice 



in vacant ciiurches.' xhese were not always wholly 

iHiterate^y^orlTIEey were, it was no more than might be 

said of the popish clergy, the vast majority of whom 

were destitute of all useful knowledge, and could read ^ 

little Latin.* Of the two universities, Oxford had become ^/^MjCl I fl/uu^l 

^ Burnet says, on the authority of the a louger list than Burnet's calculation 

visitors' reports, that, " out of 9400 bene- allows. 

ficed clergymen, not more than about It appears firom an account sent in to 
200 refused to conform. This caused for Hie privy council by Parkhurst, bishop 
some years just apprehensions of the of Norwich, in 1562, that in his diocese 
danger into which religion was broT:^t more than one third of the benefices were 
by their retaining their affections to the vacant Annals, i. 323. But in Ely, 
old superstition ; so that," he proceeds, out of 152 cures, only 52 were served in 
"if queen Elizabeth had not lived so 1560. L. of Parker, 72. 
long as she did, till all that generation 8 Parker wrote in 1561 to the bishops 
was dead and a new set of men better of his province, enjoining them to send 
educated and prindpled were grown up him certificates of the names and quali- 
and put in their rooms; and if a prince j^ties of aU their clei^ ; one column, in ■ 
of another religion had succeeded before J the form of certificate, was for learning : 
that tune, they had probably turned about "And this," Strype says, "was corn- 
again to the old superstition as nimbly monly set down— Latin^ aliqua verba 
as they had done before in queen Mary's intelligit, Latin^ utcnnque intelligit, 
days." Vol. ii. p. 401. It would be. easy Latin^ pauca intelligit," &c. Sometimes, 
to multiply testimonies out of Strype to however, we find doctus. L. of Pftrker, 
the papist inclinations of a great i>art of 95. But if the clergy could not read the 
the clergy in the first part of this reign, language in which their very prayers 
They are said to have been sunk in were composed, what other learning or 
superstition and looseness of living. An- knowledge could they have ? Certainly 
nals, L 166. none; and even those who had gone far 

'Strype's Annals, 138, HI. Collier, enough to study the school logic and 

436, 466. This seems to show that more divinity do not deserve 'a much higher 

churches were empty by the desertion of place than the wholly uninstructed. The 

popish incumbents than the foregoing Greek tongue was never jjrene/aZJy taught 

note would lead us to suppose. 1 believe in the universities or public schools till 

that many went o£f to foreign parts from the Beformation, and perhaps not so soon, 

time to time who had complied in 1559, Since this note was written, a letter 

and others were put out of their livings, of Gibson has been published in Pepys' 

The BomAn catholic writers make out Memoirs, vol. it p. 154, mentioning a 
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SO strongly attached to the Bomisli side during the liite 
reign, that, after the desertion or expulsion of the most 
zealous of that pariy had almost emptied several colleges, 
it still f«r many years abounded with adherents to the 
y^t^Zc i\i^ ol<i religion.*" But at Cambridge , which had been equally 

popish at the queen's accession, the opposite faction soon 
acquired the ascendant. The younger students, im- 
bibing ardently the new creed of ecclesiastical liberty, 
and excited by puritan sermons, began to throw off their 
surplices, and to commit other breaches of discipline, 
from which it might be .inferred that the generation to 

catalogue he bad found of the deigy in the dlspoeition of the times, and. the long 
the archdeaoonry of Middlesex, ▲.d. 1563, continuance of the earl of Leicester, the 
with their qualifications annexed. Three principal patron of the puritanical fac* 
<mly are dee(a-ibed as docti Laftin^ et tion, in tiie place of chancellor of Oxford, 
Crrseob; twelve are called docti simply; the £gu» of the university was so much 
nine Latin^ docti ; thirty-one lAtin^ altered that there was little to be seen in 
mediocriter intelligentes ; forty-two La- it of the church of England, according to 
tin^ perperam, ntcunque aliquid, pauca fhe principles and positions upon which 
verba, &c, intelligentes ; seventeen are it was first refonned." Hist of Oxford, 
non docti or indoctL If this was the vol. ii. p. 228. Previously, however, to 
case in London, what can we think of this change towards puritanism, the uui- 
more remote parts ? versity had not been Anglican,but popish ; 

h In the struggle made for popery at which Wood liked much better than the 
the queen's accession, the lower house of first, and nearly as well as the second, 
convocation sent up to the bishops five A letter from the university of Oxford 
• articles of fieuth, all stroi^y Roman to Elizabeth on her accession (Heme's 

catholic. These had previously been edition of Roper's Life of More, p. 173) 
transmitted to the two universities, and shows the accommodating character of 
returned with the hands of the greater these academies. They extol Mary as 
part of the doctors to the first four. The an excellent queen, but are consoled by 
filth they scrupled, as trenching too much fhe thought of her excellent successor^ 
on the queen's temporal power. Burnet, One sentence is curious: ** Cam patrif 
ii. 388, iii. 269. /rotrt, «orori,nihil frierit republicft carius, 

Strype says the universities were so religione (gatatius, verft glorift dulcius; 
addicted to popery, that for some years cum in hhc familift hse laudes fioruerlnt 
few educated in them were ordained, vehementer confidimus, &c., quse cjusdem 
Life of Grindal, p. 50. And Wood's stiipis sis, easdem cupidissime proeecu- 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford turam." It was a singular tndn of oom- 
contains many proofs of its attachment to plaisance to praise Henry's, Edward's, 
the old religion. In Exeter College, as and Mary's religious sentiments in the 
late as 15Y8, there were not above four same breath; but the queen mi^t at 
. protestants out of eighty, "all the rest least learn this from it, that, whether she 
secret or open Roman affectionaries." fixed on one of their cr^ds, or devised a 
These chiefly came from the west, "where new one for herself, she was sure of the 
popery greatly prevailed, and the gentry acquiescence of this ancient and learned 
were bred up in that religion." Strype's body. A precedmg letter to cardinal 
Annals, ii. 539. But afterwards Wood Pole, in which the times of Henry and 
complains, "through the influence of Edward are treateds more cavalierly, 
Humphrey and Reynolds (the latter of seetais by the style, which is very elegant, 
whom bectune divinity lecturer on secre- to have been the production of the same 
tary Walsingham's foundation in 1S86), pen. 
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come would not be lees apt for innovation than the 
■present.* 

The first period in the hifitoiy of pnritanism includes 
the time from the queen's accession to 1570, j^^^^ 
during which the retention of superstitious determined 
ceremonies in the church had been the sole 2KSat*f6?o. 
avowed ground of complaint. But when these led by 
obnoxious rites came to be enforced with ^^'^'^e*** 
unsparing rigour, and even those who voluntarily re- 
nounced the temporal advantages of the establishment 
were hunted from their private conventicles, they began 
to consider the national system of ecclesiastical regimen 
as itself in £a.ult, and to transfer to the institution of 
episcopacy that dislike which they felt for some of the 
prelates. The ostensible founder of this new school 
(thoi^h probably its tenets were by no means new to 
many of the sect) was Thomas Cartwright, the Lady\ 
Margaret's professor of divinity at Cambridge. He began 
about 1570 to inculcate the imlawfolness of any form 
of church-government, except what the apostles had / / * , 
in8titated,'Lmely, th« prefeerian. A d^erved re-^;'^-. ^^-w. 
putation for virtue, learning, and acuteness, an ardent ty-cntf^^AJt^ 
zeal, an inflexible self-confidence, a vigorous, rude, and 
arrogant style, marked him as the formidable leader of a 
religious faction^ In 1572 he published his celebrated 
Admonition to the Parliament, calling on that assembly 
to reform the various abuses subsisting in the D,„j-grous 
church. In this treatise such a hardy spirit nature of 
of innovation was displayed, and schemes of ^*^°®*^ 
ecclesiastical policy so novel and extraordinary were 

i The fellows and scholars of St John's nals, i. 441. Life of Parker, 194. Cam- 
College, to the ttnmher of three hniylred, bridge had, however, her catholics, as 
threw ofT tiieir hoods and surplices, in Oxford had her paritans, of whom Dr. 
156&V without any opposition from their Caius, founder of the college that bears 
master, till Cecil, as chancellor of the his name, was among the most remark- 
university, took up the matter, and in- able. Id. 200. The chancellors of Ox- 
sisted on their oonformily to the esta- ford and Cambridge, Leicester and Cedl, 
blished regulations. This gave much dis- kept a very strict hand over them, espe- 
satisfaction to the university ; not only daily the latter, who seems to have acted 
the more intemperate party, but many as paramount visitor over every college, 
heads of colleges and grave men, among making them reverse any act which he 
whom we are rather surprised to find the disapproved. Stryx)e, passim, 
name of Whitgift, hiterceding with their k Strype's Annals, i. 583. Life 
chancellor for some mitigation as to these of Parker, 312, 347. Life of Whitgift, 
unpalatable observances. Strype's An- 27. 
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developed, that it made a most important epoch in the 
contest, and rendered its termination fietr more improbable. 
The hour for liberal concessions had been suffered to 
pass away ; the ar^.hhipli op'a intolerant tem per had taught 
men to question the authority that oppressed them, till 
the battle was no longer to be fought for a tippet and a 
surplice, but for the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy, inter- 
woven as it was with the temporal constitution of 
England. 

It had been the first measure adopted in throwing off 
the yoke of Bome to invest the sovereign with an 
absolute control over the Anglican church ; so that no 
part of its coercive discipline could be exercised but 
by his authority, nor any laws enacted for its govern- 
ance without his sanction. This supremacy, indeed, 
both Henry VIII. and Edward VI. had carried so far, 
that the bishops were reduced almost to the rank of 
temporal officers taking out commisi^ions to rule their 
dioceses during the king's pleasure ; and Cranmer had 
prostrated at the feet of Henry those spiritual functions 
which have usually been reckoned inherent in the order 
of clergy. Elizabeth took some pains to soften, and 
almost explain away, her supremacy, in order to con- 
ciliate the catholics ; while, by means of the High 
Commission court, established by statute in the first 
year of her reign, she was practically asserting it with 
no little despotism. But the avowed opponents of this 
prerogative were hitherto chiefly those who looked to 
Home for another head of their church. The disciples 
of Cartwright now learned to claim an ecclesiastical 
independence, as unconstrained as any that the Komish 
priesthood in the darkest ages had usurped. ** No civil 
magistrate in councils or assemblies for church matters," 
he says in his Admonition, ** can either be chief- 
modei-ator, over-ruler, judge, or determiner ; nor has he 
such authority as that, without his consent, it should 
not be lawful for ecclesiastical persons to make any 
church* orders or ceremonies. Church matters ought 
ordinarily to be handled by church officers. The 
principal direction of them is by God's ordinance com- 
mitted to the ministers of the church and to the eccle^ 
siastical governors. As these meddle not with the 
making civil laws, so the civil magistrate ought not to 
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ordain ceremonies, or determine controversies* in tlie 
church, as long as they do not intrench upon his 
temporal authority. 'Tis the prince's province to protect 
and defend the councils of his clergy, to keep the peace, 
to see their decrees executed, and to punish the con- 
temners of them; but to exercise no spiritual juris- 
diction."™ ** It must be remembered," he says in 
another place, " that civil magistrates must govern the 
i)hurch according to the rules of God, prescribed in his 
word ; and that, as they are nurses, so they be servants 
imto the church ; and as they rule in the church, so they 
must remember to submit themselves unto the church, 
to submit their sceptres, to throw down their crowns 
before the church, yea, as the prophet speaketh, to lick 
the dust off the feet of the church."" It is difficult to 
believe that I am transcribing the words of a protestant 
writer; so much does this passage call to mind the tones of 
infatuated arrogance which had been heard from the lips 
of Gregory VII. and of those who trod in his footsteps.* 
The strength of the protestant party had been derived, 
both in ' Germany and in England, far less from their 
superiority in argument, however decisive this might 
be, than from that desire which all classes, and especially 
the higher, had long experienced to emancipate them- 
selves from the thraldom of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
For it is ever found that the generality of mankind do not 

™ Cartwright's Admonition, quoted in master; he had himself become a sort 

Neal's Hist, of Puritans, i. 88. of prophet-king at Geneva. And Collier 

^ Madox'a Vindication of Church of quotes passages from Knox's Second 

]E)ngland against Neal, p. 122. This Blast inconsistent with any government, 

writer quotes several very extravagant except one slavishly, subservient to the 

passages fh>m Cartwright, which go to church. P. 444. The non-Jurhig his- 

prove irresistibly that he would have torian holds out the hand of fellowship 

made no compromise short of the over- to the puritans he abhors, when they 

throw of the established church (p. Ill, preach up ecclesiastical independence. 

&c.) " As to you, dear brethren," he said Collier liked the royal supremacy as littie 

in a puritan tract of 1570, *' whom God as Cartwri^t; and in giving an account 

hath called into the brunt of the battle, of Bancroft's attack on the nonconform 

the Lord keep you cpnstant, that ye yield mists for denying it, enters upon a long 

neither to toleration, neither to any other discussion in favour of an absolute eman- 

subtie persuasions of dispensations and dpation from the control| of laymen; P* 

licences, which were to fortify their 610. He does n^t even approve the de- 

Romlsh practices ; but, as you fight the termination of the Judges in Cawdrey's 

Iiord's fight, be valiant" Madox, p. case (6 Coke's Beports), though against 

287. the nonconformists, as proceedii^ on a 

^ These principles had already been wrong principle of setting up the state 

brocushed by those who called Calvin above the church. P. 634. 
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so mucb as give a hearing to novel systems in religion^ 
till they have imbibed, from some cause or other^ a secret 
distaste to that in which they have been educated. It 
was therefore rather alarming to such as had an acquaint- 
ance with ecclesiastical history, and knew the encroach- 
ments formerly made by the hierarchy throughout Europe, 
encroachments perfectly distinguishable from those of the 
Eoman see, to perceive the same pretensions urged, and 
the same ambition and arrogance at work, which had 
imposed a yoke on the necks of their fjEithers. With what- 
ever plausibility it might be maintained that a connexion 
with temporal magistrates could only corrupt the purity 
and shackle the liberties of a Christian church, this 
argument was not for them to urge who called on those 
magistrates to do the church's bidding, to enforce its 
decrees, to punish its re&actory members; and while 
they disdained to accept the prince*s co-operation as 
their ally, claimed his service as their minister. The 
protestant dissenters since the revolution, who have 
almost unanimously, and, I doubt not, sincerely, de- 
clared their averseness to any religious establishment, 
especially as accompanied with coercive power, even 
in favour of their own sect, are by no means chargeable 
with these errors of the early puritans. But the scope 
( of Cartwright's declaration was not to obtain a toleration 
j for dissent; not even, by abolishing the whole eccle- 
I siastical polity, to place the different professions of 
religion on an equal footing; but to substitute his 
own model of government, the one, exclusive, unappeal- 
able standard of obedience, with all the endowments, 
j so fjBir as applicable to its frame, of the present church, 
\ and with all the support to its discipline that the civil 
\ power could afford.'* 

We are not however to conclude that every one, or 

P The school of Cartwright were as to remain for ever, and not to he con> 

little disposed as the episcopalians to see verted to any private use. The lay, on 

the laity fatten on church property, the contrary, think it enon^ for the 

Bancroft, in his fkmons sermon preached clergy to fare as the apostles did. Cart- 

at Paul's Cross in 1588 (p. 24), divides wright did not spare those who longed 

the puritans into the clei^ factious and to pull down bishoprics for the sake of 

the lay fietctious. The former, he aaya, plandering them, and charged those who 

contend and lay It down in their snppli- held impropriations with sin. Bancroft 

cation to parliament In 1585, that things takes delight in quoting his bitter phrases 

once dedicated to a sacred use ought so fh>m the Ecclesiastical Discipline. 
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evefn the majority, of those who might be counted on 
the puritan side in Elizabeth's reign, would have sub- 
scribed to these extravagant sentences of Cartwright, or 
desired to take away the legal supremacy of the crown.** 
That party acquired strength by the prevailing hatred \ 
and dread of popery, and by the disgust which the } 
bishops had been tmfortunate enough to excite. If the / 
language which I have quoted from tiie puritans breathed 
a spirit of ecclesiastical usurpation that might one day 
become dangerous, many were of opinion that a spirit 
not less mischievous in ike present hierarchy, under the 
mask of the queen's authority, was actually manifesting 
itself in deeds of oppression. The upper ranks amons" 
the laity, Betting Jl coT,rtierB, and ™> ^ took Uttlf 
interest in the dispute, were chiefly divided between 
those attached to the ancient church and those who 
wished for further alterations in the new. I conceive 
the church of England party, that is the party adverse 
to any species of ecclesiastical change, to have been the 
least numerous of the three during this reign ; i^ll 
excepting, as I have said, the neutrals, who commonly 
make a nimierical majority, and are counted along with 
the dominant religion/ But by the act of the fifth of . 

*! The old* friends and protectors ot glon than is the protestant, upon acertain 
our reformers at*Ziirich, Bulllnger and general persua^on that his profession 
Gualter, however they had favoured the is the more perfect, especially in great 
principles of the first nonconformists, towns, where preachers have made more 
write in strong disapprobation of the impression in the arttficers and burghers 
innovators of 1674. Strype's Annals, ii. than in the country people. And among 
316. And Fox, the martyrologist, a re- the protestants themselves, all those that 
ftiser to conform, speaks, in a remarkable were less interested in ecolesiasticid liv* 
letter quoted by Fuller in his Church ings, or other preferments depending on 
History, p. lot, of fiactiosa ilia Purita- the state, are more affected commonly to 
Dorum capita, saying that he is totus ah the puritans, or easily are to be iuduced 
lis alienus, and unwilling perbaccfaari ia to pass that way fer the same reason." 
episoopos. The same is true of Bernard Doleman's Conference about the next 
Gilpin, who disliked some of the cere- Sncoession to the Crown of "Kngiim^^ p. 
monies, and had subscribed the articles 243. And again : " The puritan parly at 
with a reservation, "so far as agreeable home, in England, is thought to be most 
to the word of God;." but was wholly vigorousof any other, that is to say, most 
oi^xised to the new reform of churdi ardent^ quick, bold, resolute, and to have 
disdpUne. Garleton's life of Gilpin, and a great part of the best captains and sol- 
Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biography, diers en their side, whidh is a point of no 
vol. iv. Neal has not reported the matter noall nxnnent" P. 244. I do not quote 
Siithflilly. these passages out of trust in father Per- 

' "The puritan," says Persons the sons, but because they coincide with much 
Jesuit, in 1594, " is more generally besides that has occurred to me in read- 
favoured throughout the realm with all ing, and especially with the parliamentary 
those which are not of the Roman reli- proceedings of this reign. The following 
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L ^^ ^K y Elizabeth, B oman catholic s were excluded from the 
• yO .^i house of commons ; or, if some that way affected might 
' A.\{'. occasionally creep into it, yet the terror of penal laws 
impending over their heads would make them extremely 
cautious ofbetraying their sentiments. This contributed, 
with the prevalent tone of public opinion, to throw such 
a weight into the puritanical scale in the commons, as it 
required all the queen's energy to counterbalance. 
In the parliament that met in April, 1571, a few days 
only after the commencement of the session, 
TOprorted ^r* Strickland, *' a grave and ancient man of 
in the great zeal," as the reporter styles him, began 
mmons ; ^^ attack by a long but apparently temperate 
speech on the abuses of the church, tending only to 
the retrenchment of a few superstitions, as liey were 
thought, in the liturgy, and to some reforms in the 
disposition of benefices. He proceeded to bring in a 
bill, for the reformation of the common prayer, which 
was read a first time. Abuses in respect to benefices 
appear to have been a copious theme of scandal. The 
power of dispensation, which had occasioned so much 
clamour in former ages, instead of being abolished or 
even reduced into bounds at the Eeformation, had been 
transferred entire from the pope to the king and arch- 
bishop. And, after the coimcil of Trent had effected 
such considerable reforms in the catholic discipline, it 
seemed a sort of reproach to the protestant church of 
England that she retained all the dispensations, the 
exemptions, the pluralities, which had been deemed the 
peculiar corruptions of the worst times of popery.' 

observation will confirm (what may the discontented were a small faction, 
startle some readers) that the puritans, who by some nnaoconntable meuis, 
or at least those who rather favoured In despite of the government and the 
them, had a minority among the protest- nation, formed a majority of all par- 
ant gentry in the queen's days. It is liaments under Elisabeth and her two 
agreed on all hands, and is quite mani- successors. 

fest, that they predominated in the house * Burnet, iii. 335. Pluralities are still 

of commons. But that house was com- the great abuse of the church of England ; 

posed, OS it has ever been, of thepi^ncipal and the rules on this head are so oom- 

landed proprietors, and as much repi^- plicated and unreasonable that scarce any 

sented the general wish of the community one can remember them. It would be 

when it demanded a further reform in diificult to prove that, with a view to 

religious matters as on any other suttJect. the interests of religion among the people, 

One would imagine, by the manner In or of the clergy themselves, taken as a 

which some express themselves, that body, any pluralities of benefices with 
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In the reign of Edward VI., as I have already 
mentioned, the canon law being natnrally obnoxious 
from 118 origin and chaiucter, a commiBsion was appointed 
to draw up a code of ecclesiastical laws. This was 
accordingly compiled, but never obtained the sanction 
of parliament: and though some attempts were made, 
and especially in the commons at this very time, to 
bring it again before the legislature, our ecclesiastical 
tribunals have been always compelled to borrow a 

* great part of their principles from the canon law : one 
important consequence of which may be mentioned by . 
way of illustration ; that they are incompetent to grant a 
divorce from the bond of marriage in cases of adultery, 
as had been provided in the reformation of ecclesiastical 
laws compiled under Edward VI. A disorderly state of 
the church, arising partly from the want of any fixed 
rules of discipline, partly from the negligence of some • 
bishops and simony of others, but above all from 
the rude state of manners and general ignorance of 
the clergy, is the common theme of complaint in 
this period, and aggravated the increasing disaffection 
towards the prelacy. A bill was brought into the 
commons to take away the granting of licences and 
dispensations by the archbishop of Canterbury. But 
the queen's interference put a stop to this measure.* 

The house of commons gave, in this session, a more 
forcible proof of its temper in ecclesiastical concerns. ^ . 

The articles of the English church, originally drawn up *', ^ , ',.» l4 
under Edward VI., after having undergone some altera- "** / " 
tion, were finally reduced to tibeir present form by the 
canyQcation of 1562. But it seems to have been thought 

~ necessary that they should have the sanction of parlia- 
ment, in order to make them binding on the clergy. 
Of these articles the far greater portion relate to matters 
of faith, concerning which no cQfference of opinion had 
as yet appeared. Some few, however, declare the law- 
frilness of the established form of consecrating bishops 
and priests, the supremacy of the crown, and 3ie power 
of the church to order rites and ceremonies. These 

cure of sonls ong^t to remain, except of is none at all.. [1827.] The case is now 

small contiguous parishes. But with a fietr from the same.— 1846. 

view to the Interests of some hundred * D'Ewes, p. 156. Parliament Hist. i. 

' well-connected ecclesiastics, the dilBculty Y33, &c 
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involved the main questions at issue ; and the pmitan 
opposition was strong enou^ to withhold the approbation 
of the legislature from this part of the national symbol. 
The act of 13 Eliz. c. 12, accordingly enacts that every 
priest or minister shall subscribe to all the articles of 
religion which onZy 'concern the confession of the true 
Christian &ith, and the doctrine of the sacraments, com- 
prised in a book entitled * Articles whereupon it was 
agreed,* &c. That the word ordy was inserted for the 
sake of excluding the articles which established church 
authority and the actual discipline, is evident from a 
remarkable conversation which Mr. Wentworth, the most 
distinguished asserter of civil liberty in this reign, relates 
himself in a subsequent session (that of 1575) to have 
held on the subject with archbishop Parker. *' I was," 
he says, '^ among others, the last parliament, sent for 
unto the archbishop of Canterbury, for the articles of 
religion that then passed this house. He asked us, 
*Why we did put out of the book the articles for 
the homilies, consecration of bishops, and such like?' 

* Surely, sir,' said I, * because we were so occupied in 
other matters, that we had no time to examine them how 
tbey agreed with the word of God.' * What ! ' said he, 

• surely you mistake the matter ; you wiU refer yoiar- 
selves wholly to us therein ! ' * No ; by the feith I bear 
to God,' said I, * wb wiU pass nothiig before we under- 
stand what it is ; for that were but to make you popes : 
make you popes who list,' said I, 'for we will make you 
none.' And sure, Mr. Speaker, the speech seemed to 
me to be a poperlike speech, and I fear least our bishops 
do attribute this of the pope's canons unto themselves ; 
Papa non potest errare."" The intrepid assertion of the 

\ right of private judgment on one side, and the pretension 
to someihing like infallibility on the other, which have 
been for more than two centuries since jso incessantly 



^D*Ewes, p. 239. Pu>I. Hist 790. Len&nt makes a Teij'JaBt observation on 

Strype's Life of Parker, 394. this: "Si la gravity de Thistoire le per- 

In a debate between cardinal Garve^Jal mettoit, on diroit avec le oomiqne, G'est 

and Rockisane, the iJEonoiis Callxtin arch- tout comme icL II y a long terns qne le 

bishop of Pragae, at the council of Basle, premier de ces mots est le langage de ce 

the former said he would reduce the qu'on appelle VEgUge, et que le second 

whole alignment to two syllables — Crede. est le langage de ce qu'on appelle 

The latter replied he would do the same, Vherisie** Goncile de Basle, p. 193. 
and confine himself to two others— Probo. 



/ 
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repeated, are heife curioiisly brouglit into contrafit. As 
to the reservation itself, obliquely insinuated rather than 
expressed in this statute, it proved of little practical 
importance, the bishops having always exacted a sub- 
scription to the whole thirty-nine articles.* 

It was not to be expected that the haughty spirit of ^ 
Parker, which had refused to spare t!he honest scruples 

' Several mioisters were deprived, in cation, and,, probably, to be entered on 
1572, for refttsing to subscribe the articles, the register of that assembly, to which 
Strype, U. 186. Unless these were papists. Land refers in his speech in the Star- 
which indeed is possible, their ol]()ection chamber, 1637, bnt which was burned in 
^ust have been to the articles touching the Fire of London. We may conjecture 
discipline ; for the puritans liked the that Parker had urged .the adoption of 
rest very welL [The famous dispute it upon the convocation without success, 
about the first clause of the 20th article, and had therefore recourse to the supre- 
which was idly alleged by the puritans macy of his sovereign. But, according 
to have been interpolated by Laud, is to any principles which have been recog- 
settled conclusively enough in Cardwell's nised in the church of England, the arbi- 
Synodalia, vol. L p. 38, 53.— The questions trary nature of that ecclesiastical suin-e- 
are, i; Whether this clause was formally macy, so as to enact laws without consent 
accepted by convocation; and, 2, Whether either of conv6cation or of parliament, 
it was confirmed by parliament It is cannot be admitted ; and this famous 
not found in the manuscript, being a clause may be said to have wanted legal 
rough draft of the articles bequeathed by authority as a constitution of the church. 
Parker to Corpus Christi College, Cam- But there seems no doubt that it 
bridge, signed by all the convocation of wanted still more the confirmation of the 
1662 ; which, notwithstanding the inter- tetaporal legislature. The statute esta- 
Uneations, must be taken as a final docu- blishing the articles (13 EHz. c. 12) refers 
ment, so fax as their intentions prevailed, to " a book imprinted, intituled Articles, 
Nor is it found in the first English edition, whereupon it was agreed by the arch- 
that of 1563. It is found, however, in a bishops and Ushops of both provinces, 
Ijatin edition of the same year, of which &c," following the title of ^e English 
one copy exists in the Bodleian Library, edition of 1563, the only one which then 
which belonged to Selden, and is said to existed, besides the Latin of the same 
have been obtained by him from Laud's year. And from this we may infer that 
library; though I am not aware how the commons either knew of no such 
this is proved. To this copy is appended clattse, or did not mean to confirm it • 
a parchment, with the signatures of the which is consonant to the temper they 
lower house of convopation in 1571, "but showed on this 8ul:|}ect, as may be seen 
not in such a manner," says Dr. C, "as in the text 

to prove that it originally belonged to the In a great majority of editions subse- 

book." This would of course destroy its quent to 1571 the clause was inserted; 

importance in evidence; but I must and it had doubtless obtained universal 

freely avow that Jmy own impression on reception long before Laud. The act of 

inspection was different, thoughit is very uniformity, 13 &; 14 Car. 2, c. 4, merely 

possible that I was deceived. It seems refers to 13 Eliz., and leaves the legal 

certainly strange that the lower house of operation as before, 
convocation should have thus attested a It is only to be added that the clause 

single copy of a printed book. "^ contains little that need alarm any one» 

The supposition of Dr. Lamb, dean of being in one part no more than the 34th 

Bristol, which Dr. Cardwell seems to article, and in the other being suffix 

adopt, is that the queen, by her own ciently secured from misinterpretation by 

authority, caused this clause to be in- the context, as well as by oliier articles, 

^rted after the dissolution of the convo- — 1845.] 

VOL. I. 
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of Sampson and Coverdale, wotdd abate of its rigour 
towards the daring paradoxes of Cartwright. His dis- 
ciples, in truth, from dissatisfied subjects of the church, 
were become her downright rebels, with whom it was 
hardly practicable to make any compromise that would 
avoid a schism, except by sacrificing the splendonr and 
jurisdiction of an established hierarchy. The archbishop 
continued, therefore, to harass the puritan ministers, 
suppressing their books, silencing them in churches, 
prosecuting them in private meetings.^ Sandys and 
Grindal, the moderate reformers of our spiritual aristo- 
cracy, not only withdrew their countenance from a party 
who aimed at improvement by subversion, but fell, 
according to the unhappy temper of their age, into 
courses of undue severity. Not merely the preachers, 
/ to whom, as regular ministers, the rules of canonical 
.' obedience might apply, but plain citizens, for listening 
' to their sermons, were dragged before the high com- 
■ mission, and imprisoned upon any refusal to conform.* 
^ Strange that these prelates should not have remembered 
their 'own magnanimous readiness to encounter suffering 
for conscience sake in the days of Mary, or should 
have fondly arrogated to their particular church that 
elastic force of resolution which disdains to acknowledge 
tyrannous power within the sanctuary of the soul, and 
belongs to the martyrs of every opinion without attesting 
the truth of any ! 

The puritans meanwhile had not lost all their friends 
in the council, though it had become more 
measure by difficult to protoct them. One powerful reason 
the councu. undoubtedly operated on Walsingham and other 
ministers of Elizabeth's court against crushing their 
party; namely, the precariousness of the queen's life, 
and the unsettled prospects of succession. They had 
already seen in the duke of Norfolk's conspiracy that 
more than half the superior nobility had committed 
themselves to support tiie title of the queen of Scots. 

y Neal, 187. Strype's Parker. 325. the privy council gave over, they would 

Parker wrote to Lord Burleigh (June, hinder her majesty's government more 

15735*. exciting the coimcil to proceed than they were aware, and much abate 

against some of those men who had been the estimation of their own authorities," 

called before the star-chamber. "He kc Id. p. 421. Cartwright's Admoni- 

knew them," he said^ " to be cowards " — tion was now prohibited to be sold. Ibid, 

a very great mistake— "and if they of ■ Neal, 210. 
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Tliat title was sacred to all who professed the catholic 
religion, and respectable to a large proportion of the 
rest. But deeming, as they did, that queen a convicted 
adulteress and murderer, the determined enemy of their 
faith, and conscious that she could never forgive those 
who had counselled her detention and sought her death, 
it would have been unworthy of their prudence and 
magnanimity to have gone as sheep to the slaughter, 
and risked the destruction of protestantism imder a 
second Mary, if the intrigues of ambitious men, the 
pusillanimity of the multitude, and the specious pretext 
of hereditary right, should favour her claims on a 
demise of the crown. They would have fciiled perhaps 
in attempting to resist them; but upon resistance I 
make no question that they had resolved. In so awful 
a crisis, to what could they better look than to the 
stem, intrepid, imcompromising spirit of puritanism ; 
congenial to that of the Scottish reformers, by whose 
aid the lords of the congregation had overthrown the 
ancient religion in despite of the regent Mary of Guise ? 
Of conforming churchmen, in general, they might well 
be doubtful, after the oscillations of the three preceding 
reigns ; but every abhorrer of ceremonies, every rejecter' 
of prelatical authority, might be trusted as protestant to 
the heart's core, whose sword would be as ready as his 
tongue to withstand idolatry. Nor had the puritans 
admitted, even in theory, those extravagant notions of 
passive obedience which the church of England had 
thought fit to mingle with her ■ homilies. While the 
victory was yet sp uncertain, while contingencies so 
incalculable might renew the struggle, all politic friends 
of the Eeformation would be anxious not to strengthen 
the enemy by disunion in their own camp. Thus sir 
Francis Walsingham, who had been against enforcing 
the obnoxious habits, used his influence with the 
scrupulous not to separate from the church on account 
of them ; and again, when the schism had already ensued, 
thwarted, as far as his credit in the council extended, 
that harsh intolerance of the bishops which aggravated 
its mischiefis.* 

We should reason in as confined a manner as the 

^ Stiype's Annals, L 433. 
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puritans themselves, by looking only at the captions 
frivolonsness of their scmples, and treating their sect 
either as wholly contemptible or as absolutely mis- 
chievous. We do injustice to these wise councillors of 
the maiden queen when we condemn (I do not mean on 
the maxims only of toleration, but of civil prudence) 
their imwillingness to crush the nonconforming clergy 
by an undeviating rigour. It may justly be said that^ 
in a religious sense, it was a greater good to possess a 
well-instructed pious clergy, able to contend against 
popery, than itiwas an evil to let some prejudices against 
mere ceremonies gain a head. The old religion was by 
f no means, for at least the first half of Elizabeth's reign, 
I gone out of the minds of the people. The lurking 
V priests had great advantages from the attractive nature 
of their fail£, and some, no doubt, from its persecution, 
A jaiddle system, like the Anglican, though it was 
more likely ib produce exterior conJonnity, and for that 
reason was, I think, judiciously introduced at the out- 
set, did not afford such a security against relapse, nor 
draw over the hectrt so thoroughly, as one which ad- 
/ mitted of no compromise. Thus the sign of the cross in 
baptism, one of the principal topics of objection, may 
well seem in itself a very innocent and decorous cere- 
mony. But if the perpetual use of that sign is one of 
the most striking superstitions in the church of Bome, 
it might be urged, in behalf of the puritans, that the 
people were less likely to treat it with contempt when 
they saw its continuance, even in one instance, so strictly 
insisted upon. I do not pretend to say that this rea- 
soning is right, but that it is at least plausible, and that 
we must go back and place ourselves, as far as we can, 
in those times before we determine upon the whole of 
this controversy in its manifold bearings. The great 
I object of Eli zabeth's minis ters, it must be kept in mind, 
I was the preservation of the protestant religion, to which 
\ all ceremonies of the church, and even its form of dis- 
' cipline, were subordinate. An indifferent passiveness 
among the people, a humble trust in authority, how- 
ever desirable m the eyes of churchmen, was not the 
temper which would have kept out the right heir from 
the throne, or quelled the generous ardour of the catholic 
gentry on the queen's decease. 
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A matter very much connected with the present 
subject will illustrate the different schemes of Prophesy- 
ecclesiastical policy pursued by the two parties *ngs. 
that divided Elizabeth's council. The clergy in several 
dioceses set up, witb encouragement from their su- 
periors, a certain religious exercise, called p rophesyings. \ :::: (J, . \ / 
They met at appointed times to expound and mscuss I |^^^ *i ^ 
together particular t exts of Scriptu re, under th^ presi- ^*^^^ ^-^-f* 
dency of a moderator appointed by the bishop, who 
finished by repeating th6 substance of their debate, with 
his own determination upon it. These discussions were 
in public, and it was contended that this sifting of the 
grounds of their faith and habitual argumentation would 
both tend to edify the people, very little acquainted as 
yet with their religion, and supply in some degree the 
deficiencies of learning among the pastors themselves. 
These deficiencies were indeed glaring, and it is not 
imlikely that the prophesyings might have had a salu- 
tary effect if it hiad been possible to exclude the pre- 
vailing spirit of the age. It must, however, be evident 
to any one who had experience of mankind, that the 
precise clergy, armed not only with popular topics, but 
with an intrinsic superiority of learning and ability to 
support them, would "^eld these assemblies at their 
pleasure, whatever might be the regulations devised for 
their control. The q ueen entirely dis li ked them j and 
directed Parker to put them down. He wrote accord- 
ingly to Parkhurst, bishop of Norwich, for that purpose. 
The bishop was unwilling to comply ; and some privy- 
councillors interfered by a letter, enjoining him not to 
hinder those exercises so long as nothing contrary to 
the church was taught therein. This letter was signed 
by sir Thomas Smith, sir Walter Mildmay, bishop 
Sandys, and sir Francis KnoUys. It was, in effect, to 
reverse what the archbishop had done. Parker, how- 
ever, who was not easily daunted, wrote again to Park- 
hurst, that, understanding he had received instructions 
in opposition to the queen's orders and his own, he 
desired to be informed what they were. This seems to ^ 
have checked the councillors, for we find that the pro- vi 
phesyings were now put down.* 

b Strype's Annals, 11. 219, 322 ; Life of Parker, 461. 
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Though many will be of opinion that Parker took a 
statesmanlike view of the interests of the church of 
England in discouraging these exercises, they were 
generally regarded as so conducive to instruction that 
he seems to have stood almost alone in his opposition to 
them. Sandys' name appears to the above-mentioned 
letter of the council to Parkhurst. Cox, also, was in- 
A I \\x ^ . clined to favour the prophesyings ; and Grindal, 

^^^^^^Mj^^ 2:^]^ who in 1575 succeeded Parke r in the see of 

Canterbury^ bore the whole bnmt of the queen's dis- 
pTeasure rather than obey her commands on tiiis subject. 
He conceived that, by establishing strict rules with 
respect to the direction of those assemblies, the abuses, 
which had already appeared, of disorderly debate and 
attacks on the discipline of the church, might be got rid 
of without entirely abolishing the exercise. The queen 
would hear of no middle course, and insisted both that 
the prophesyings should be discontinued and that fewer 
licences for preaching should be granted. For no parish 
vf priest could, without a lidence, preach any discourse 
except the regular homilies; and this was one of the 
points of contention with the puritans." Grindal steadily 

'^ [In one of the canons enacted by con- Homish schoolmen or modem sciolists, 

vocation in 1671, and on which rather an It is to be remembered that the exegeti- 

imdne stress has been laid in late contro- cal part of divinity was not in the state 

versies, we find a restraint laid on the in whidi it is at present Most of the 

teeiching of the clergy in their sermons, writers to whom a modem preacher has 

who were ei^oined to preach nothing but recourse were unbom. But that the con- 

what was agreeable to scripture, and had temporary reformers were not held in low 

been collected out of scripture by the estimation as guides in scriptural interpre- 

catholic fothers and ancient bishops. Im- tation, appears by the ipjunction given 

primis videbunt concionatores, ne quid some years afterwards that every clergy- 

nnquam doceant pro concione, quod a man should provide himself with a copy 

I>opul<) reUgios^ teneri et credi velint, of Bnllinger's decades. The authority 

nisi quod consentaneum sit doctrinee given in the above canon to the fathers 

veteris aut novi testamenti, quodque ex was certainly but a presumptive one ; 

illA ipsft doctrind Catholici patres et ve- and, such as it was, It was given to each 

teris episcopi collegerint This appears individually, not to the whole body, on 

to have been directed, in the first place, any notion of what has been called catholic 

Against those who made use of scholastic consent : since how was a poor English 

authorities and the doctors of the last preacher to a8oc;;rtain this? The real 

four or five ages, to whom the church question as to the authority of the fathers 

of Some was fond of appealing; and, in our church is not whether they are 

secondly, against those who, with little not copiously quoted, but whether our 

learning or judgment, set up their own theologians surrendered their own opi- 

interpretations of scripture. Against both nion, or that of their side, in deference to 

these it seemed wise to guard, by direct- such authority when it made against 

ing preachers to the early fathers, whose them. — 1845.] ./ 

authority was at least better than that of 
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refused to comply with this injunction, and was in con- 
sequence sequestered from the exercise of his jurisdic- 
tion for the space of about' five years, till, on his making 
a kind of submission, the sequestration was taken off not 
long before his death. The queen, by circular letters to 
the bishops, commanded them to put an end to the pro- r 
phesyings, which were never afterwards renewed.'^ V 

Whitgift, bishop of Worcester, a person of a very 
opposite disposition, was promoted, in 1683, to C<AAJUh^ 

the primacy on Grindal's decease. He had ^ ' 

distinguished himself some years before by an answer 
to Cartwright's Admonition, written with much ability, 
but not falling short of the work it undertook to con- 
fate in rudeness and asperity.* It is seldom good policy 
to confer such eminent stations in the church on the 
gladiators of theological controversy, who, from vanity 
and. resentment, as weU as the course of their studies, 
wiU always be prone to exaggerate the importance of 
the disputes wherein they have been engaged, and to 
turn whatever authority the laws or the influence of . 
their place may give them against their adversaries. 
This was folly illustrated by the conduct of archbishop 
Whitgift, whose elevation the wisest of Elizabeth's 
counsellors had ample reason to regret. In a „, ^ , 

yjxxxisj^ ,, -. vf. ,. ^o • His conduct 

few months after his promotion he gave an in enforcing | 
earnest of the rigour he had determined to <»°f<>™^*y- j 
adopt by promulgating articles for the observance of 
discipline. One of these prohibited all preaching, read- / 
ing, or catechising in private houses, whereto any not : 
of the same family should resort, ** seeing the same was .' 
never permitted as lawful under any Christian magis- 
trate." But that which excited the loudest complaints 

d Strype's Life of Grindal, 219,' 230, did not disdain to reflect <hi Cartwrigfat 

272. The archbishop's letter to the qneen, for his poverty, the consequence of a 

declaring his unwillingness to obey her scrupulous adherence to his principles.- 

requisition, is in a fkr bolder strain than But the controversial writers of every side 

the prelates were wont to use In this in the sixteenth century display a want 

reign, and perhaps contributed to the of decency and humanity which even our 

severity she showed towards him. Grin- anonymous libellers have hardly matched, 

dal was a very honesty conscientious man, Whitgift was not of much learning, if it 

but too little of a courtier or statesman be true, as the editors of the Biographia 

for the place he filled. He was on the Britannica intimate, that he had no ac- 

pointof resigning the archbishopric when quaintance with the Greek language, v 

he died; there* had at one time been some This must seem strange to those who | 

thoughts of depriving him. have an exa^^rated notion of the scho- / 

*- strype's Whitgift, 27, et alibL He larship of that age. 
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/ was the sabscription to three points, the queen's supre- 
macy, the lawfriliiess of the common prayer and ordina- 
( tion service, and the truth of the whole thirty-nine 
\ articles, exacted from every minister of the church/ 
These indeed were so feur from novelties tiiat it might 
seem rather supererogatory to demand them (if in fact 
the law required subscription to all the articles) ; yet it 
f is highly probable that many had hitherto eluded the 
legal subscriptions, and that others had conceived their 
scruples after having conformed to the prescribed order. 
The archbishop's peremptory requisition passed, perhaps 
justly, for an illegal stretch of power.* It encountered 
the resistance of men pertinaciously attached to their 
own tenets, and ready to suffer the privations of poverty 
rather than yield a simulated obedience. To suffer, 
however, in silence has at no time been a virtue with 
our protestant dissenters. The kingdom resounded witli 
the clamour of those who were suspended or deprived 
of their benefices and of their numerous abettors.^ They 
appealed from the archbishop to the privy council. The 
gentry of Kent and other counties strongly interposed in 
their behalf. They had powerful friends at court, espe-* 
cially Knollys, who wrote a warm letter to the arch- 
bishop.* But, secure of the queen's support, who was 
now chiefly imder the influence of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, a decided enemy to the puritans,' Whitgift 

f Strype's Whltglft, 116. not preach, but only read the eervice, waaj 

K Neal,266. Birch's Memoirs of Eliza- to the others nearly as fbnr to one — the 

beth, voL L p. 42, 47, ftc. preachers being a mqJcHrity only in Lon-' 

h According to a paper in the appen- don. Id. p. 320. 

dix to Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. 60, This may be deemed by some an In- 

the number of conformable ministers in stance of Neal's prejudice. Bat that 

eleven dioceses, not including those of historian is not so ill-informed as th^ 

Loudon and Norwich, the strongholds suppose; and the fact is highly probable, 

of Puritanism, was 786; that of non- Let it be remembered that there existed 

compliers, 49. But Neal says that 233 few books of divinity in English; thatalL 

ministere were suspended in only six bookswere,t)omparatively to the valueof 

counties, 64 of whom in Norfolk, 60 in money, &r dearer than at present; that 

Suffolk, 38 in Essex: p. 268. The puritans the majority of the clergy were nearly 

formed so much the more learned and illiterate, and many of them addicted ta 

diligent part of the clei^, that a great drunkenness aad low vices ; above all, 

scarcity of preachers was experienced that they had no means of supplying theii' 

throi^out this reign, in consequence of deficiendes by preaching the discourses 

sil^cing so many of the former. Thus of others ; and we shall see little canse 

in Cornwall, abou( the year 1578, out for doubting Neal's statement, though 

of 140 clei^gymen, not one was capable founded on a puritan document, 

of preaching. Neal, p. 245. And, in i Life of Whitgift, 137, et alibi; An- 

general, the number of those who could nals, iii. 183. 
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relented not a jot of his resolution, and went fer greater 
lengths than Parker had ever ventured, or perhaps had 
desired, to proceed. 

The act of supremacy, while it restored all ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction to the crown, empowered the queen to 
execute it by commissioners appointed under Hiirhcom- 
the great seal, in such manner and for such misfdon 
time as she should direct, whose power should *^^^ 
extend to visit, correct, and amend all heresies, schisms, 
abuses, and offences whatever, which Ml under the 
cognizance and are subject to the correction of spiritual 
Authority. Several temporary commissions had sat under 
this act with continually augmented powers before that 
appointed in 1583, wherein the jurisdiction of this 
anomalous court almost reached its zenith. It consisted 
of forty-four commissioners, twelve of whom were 
bishops, many more privy-councillors, and the rest 
either clei^ymen or civilians. This commission, after 
reciting the acts of supremacy, uniformity, and two 
others, directs them to inqtdre from time to time, as 
well by the oaths of twelve good and lawftd men as by 
witnesses and all other means they can devise, of all 
offences, contempts, or misdemeanors done and com- 
mitted contrary to the tenor of the said several acts and 
statutes ; and also to inquire of all heretical opinions, 
seditious ' books, contempts, conspiracies, fstlse rumours 
or talks, slanderous words and sayings,- &c., contrary to 
the aforesaid laws. Power is given to any tiiree com- 
missioners, of whom one must be a bishop, to punish all 
persons a bsent from chu rch, according to the act of uni- 
formity, or to visit and reform heresies and schisms 
according to . law ; to deprive all beneficed persons 
holding any doctrine contrary to the thirty-nine articles ; 
to punish incests, adulteries, and all offences of the 
kind ; to examine all suspected persons on their oaths, 
and to punish all who should refuse to appear or to 
obey their orders by spiritual censure, or by discre- 
tionary fine or imprisonment; to alter and amend the 
statutes of colleges, cathedrals, schools, and other foun- 
dations, and to tender the oath of supremacy €U3Cording 
to the act of parliament.^ 

k Neal, 274 ; Strype's Annals, iii. I8(r. seeniB to have been a commission granted 
The gennof the hif^ commissioii court by Mary (Feb. 1661) to certain bishops 
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Master of such tremendous machinery, the archbishop 
proceeded to call into action one of its powers, contained 
for the first time in the present commission, by ten- 
dering what was technically styled the oath ex officio to 
such of the clergy as were surmised to harbour a spirit 
of puritanical ^dsa£fection. This procedure, which was 
wholly founded on the canon law, consisted in a series 
of interrogations, so comprehensive as to embrace the 
whole scope of clerical uniformity, yet so precise and 
minute as to leave no room for evasion, to which the 
suspected party was bound to answer upon oath." So 
repugnant was this to the rules of our English law and 
to the principles of natural equity, that no species of 

ecclesiastical tyranny seems to have excited 
Lord Bur- so much indignation. Lord Burleigh, who, 
to severity! though at first rather friendly to Whitgift, was 

soon disgusted by his intolerant and arbitrary 
behaviour, wrote hi strong terms of remonstiunce against 
these articles of examination, as *' so curiously penned, 
so full of branches and circumstances, as he thought the 
inquisitors of Spain used not so many questions to com- 
prehend and to trap their preys." The primate replied 
by alleging reasons in behalf of the mode of examina- 
tion, but very frivolous, and such as a man determined 
to persevere in an unwarrantable course of action may 
commonly find." They had little effect on the calm and 
sagacious mind of the treasurer, who continued to ex- 
press his dissatisfaction, both individually and as one of 
the privy council.® But the extensive jurisdiction im- 

and others to inquire after all heresies, having annexed a mnch smaller penalty, 

punish persons misbehaving at church, But it was held by the Judges in the case 

and such as refused to come thither, of Cawdrcy (5 Coke's Reports) that the 

■either by means of presentments by wit- act did not tietke away the ecclesiastical 

ness, or any other politic way they could Jurisdiction and supremacy which had 

devise; with full power to proceed as ever appertained to the crown, and by 

their discretions and consciences should virtue of which it might erect courts 

direct them ; and to use all such means with as fall spiritual Jurisdiction as the 

as they could invent for the searching of archbishops and bishops exercised, 

the premises, to call witnesses, and force ™ Strype's Whitgift, 135 ; and Appen- 

them to make oath of such thii^ as mi^^t dix, 49. 

discover what they sought after. Burnet, ° Strype's Whitgift, 15Y, IBp. 

ii. 347. But the primary model was the ° Id. 163, 166, et alibi ; Birch's Memoirs, 

inquisition itself. i. 62. There was said to be a scheme on 

It was questioned whether the power foot, about 1690, to make all persons in 

of deprivation for not reading the com- o£Bce subscribe a declaration that episr 

mon prayer, granted to the high commis- copacy was lawful by the word of God, 

sioners, were legal— the act of uniformity which Burleigh prevented. 
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providently granted to the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
and which the qneen was not at all likely to recall, 
jplaced Whitgift beyond the control of the temporal 
administration. 

The archbishop, however, did not stand alone in \ jh .. ' 
this impracticable endeavour to overcome the stubborn | •*^*''fw7^' 
sectaries by dint of hard nsage. Several other bishops I 
were engaged in the same uncharitable course,^ but / ^ 
especially Aylmer of London, who has left a worse a a 
name in this respect than any prelate of Elizabeth's ^^^•-haa. 
reign.i The violence of Aylmer's temper was not re- uJiX£^^ i4^^<tLA 
deemed by many virtues ; it is impossible to exonerate ^uff^ 
his character from the imputations of covetousness and 
of plimdering the revenues of his see : faiilts very pre- 
valent among the bishops of that period. The privy 
council wrote sometimes to expostulate with Aylmer in 
a tone which could hardly have been employed towards 
a man in his station who had not forfeited the general 
esteem. ^ Thus, upon occasion of one Benison, whom he 
had imprisoned without cause, we find a letter signed 
by Burleigh, Leicester, Walsingham, and even Hatton, 
besides several others, urging the bishop to give the 
man a sum of money, since he would recover damages 
at law, which might hurt his lordship's credit. Aylmer, 
however, who was of a stout disposition, especially when 
his purse was interested, objected strongly to this sug- 
gestion, offering rather to confer on Benison a small 
living, or to let him take his action at law. The result 
does not appear, but probably the bishop did not yield.' 
He had worse success in an information laid against him 
for felling his woods, which ended not only in an injimc- 
€ion but a sharp reprimand from Cecil in the star- 
chamber.* 

What lord Burleigh thought of these proceedings may 
be seen in the memorial to the queen on matters of 

P Neal, 325, 385. he literally proposed to sell his bishopric 

1 Id. 290 ; Strype's Life of Aylmer, to Bancroft Id- 169. The other, how- ' 

p. 59, &c. His biographer is here, as in ever, waited for his death, and had above 

all his writings, too partial to condemn, 40002. awarded to him ; but the crafty | 

but too honest to conceal old man having laid out his money in < 

'Neal, 294. land, this sum was never paid. Bancroft | 

' Strype's Aylmer, 11. When he grew tried to get an act of parliament in order 

old, and reflected that a large sum of to render the real estate liable, but 

money would be due from his family for without success. P. 194. 
dilapidations of ^e palace at Fulham, &c., 
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religion and state, from which I have, in the last chapter, 
made an extract to show the tolerance of his disposition 
with respect to catholics. Protesting that he was not in 
the least addicted to the preciser sort of preachers, he 
declares himself ^'bold to think that the bishops, in 
these dangerous times, take a veiy ill and unadvised 
course in driving them from their cures ;" first, because 
it must discredit the reputation of her majesty's power, 
when foreign princes should perceive that even among 
her protestant subjects, in whom consisted all her force, 
strength, and, power, there was so great a heart-burning 
and division ; and secondly, ** because," he says, " though 
ihey were over-squeamish and nice in their opinions, 
and more scrupulous than they need, yet, with their 
careful catechising and diligent preaching, they bring 
forth that fruit which your most excellent majesty is to 
desire and wish, namely, the lessening and diminishing 
the papistical numbers."* But this great minister's 
knowledge of the queen's temper, and excessive anxiety 
to retain her favour, made him sometimes fearful to act 
according to his own ju(3^ment. "It is well known," 
lord Bacon says of him, in a treatise published in 1591, 
** that, as to her majesty, there was never a counsellor 
of his lordship's long continuance that was so appliable 
to her majesty's princely resolutions, endeavouring al- 
ways after faithful propositions and remonstrances, and 
these in the best words and the most gracefal maimer, to 
rest Upon such conclusions as her majesty in her own 
wisdom determineth, and them to execute to the best ; 
so far hath he been fix)m contestation, or drawing her 
. . majesty into any of his own courses."'* Statesmen who 
\^\axIjL\*< betray this unfortunate infirmity of clinging too fondly 
to power become the slaves of the princes they serve. 
Burleigh used to complain of the harshness with which 
the queen treated him.* And though, more lucky than 
most of his class, he kept the white staif of treasurer 
down to his death, he was reduced in his latter years to 
court a rismg &TOurite moi« submissively than became 
his own dignity.^ ^ From such a disposition we could 

t Somen Tracts, i. 166. In these memoirs ; tmtmoBt of the letters 

" Baoon's Woiks, L 532. they contain' are from the two Bacons, 

* Birch's Memoirs, 11. 146. then engaged in the Essex faction, though 

7 Id. lb. Burleigh does not shine much nephews of the treasurer. 
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not expect any decided resistance to those ijieasures of 
severity towards the pimtans which fell in so entirely 
with Elizabeth's temper. 

There is no middle course, in dealing with religions \ 
sectaries, between the persecution that exterminates and ] 
the toleration that satisfies. They were wise in their / 
generation, the Loaisas and Valdes of Spain, who kindled 
the fires of the inquisition, and quenched the rising 
spirit of protestantism in the blood of a Seso and a 
Cazalla. But, sustained by the favouring voice of his 
associates, and still more by that firm persuasion which 
bigots never know how to appreciate in their adver- 
saries, a puritan ii^inister set at nought the vexatious 
and arrogant tribunal before which he was summoned. 
Exasperated, not overawed, the sectaries threw off what 
little respect they had hitherto paid to the hierarchy. 
They had learned, in the earlier controversies of the 
Eeformation, the use, or, more truly, the abuse, of that 
powerful lever of, human bosoms, the press. He who in 
Saxony had sounded the first trumpet-peal against the 
battlements of Eome had often turned aside from his 
graver labours to excite the rude passions of the popu- 
lace by low ribaldry and exaggerated invective; nor 
had the English reformers ever scrupled to win prose- 
lytes by the same arts. What had been accounted holy 
zeal in the mitred Bale and martyred Latimer, mi&^ht 
plead some apology fh>m ex^^in tte aggrieled 
puritan. Pamphlets, chiefly anonymous, were Puritan 
rapidly circulated throughout the kingdom, ^t)eis. 
inveighing against the prelacy. Of these libels the 
most famous went under the name of Martin Mar-prelate, 
a vizored knight of those lists, behind whose shield, a 
host of sturdy puritans were supposed to fight. These 
were printed at a moveable press, shifted to different 
parts of the country as the pursuit grew hot, and con- 
tained little serious argument, but the unwarrantable 
invectives of angry men, who stuck at no calumny to 
blacken their enemies.* If these insults upon authority 

* The first of Martin Mar-prelate'g prison the authors and printers. S 

libels were publish^l in 1588. In the Whitgift, 288. These pamphlets «4lfc^j^g7-^^<A yc» 

month of November of that year the scarce; but a few extracts from thc»»''«»»*^?^^*« - ■? -'• A 

archbishop is directed by a letter from be fonnd in Strype and other ai 

the council to search for and commit to The abusive language of the 
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are apt sometimes to shock us even now, when long 
usage has rendered such licentiousness of seditious and 
profligate libellers almost our daily food, what must they 
have seemed in the reign of Elizabeth, when the press 
had no acknowledged liberty, and while the accustomed 
tone in addressing those in power was little better than 
servile adulation ? 

A law had been enacted some' years before, levelled 
at the books dispersed by the seLiary priests, which 
rendered the publication of seditious libels against the 
queen's government a capital felony.* This act, by one 
of those strained constructions which the judges were 
commonly ready to put upon any political crime, was 
brought to bear on some of these p uritanical writing s. 
The authors of Martinjiiar-prelate couldTnot be^raced 
with certainty ; but strong suspicions having fallen on 
one Penry, a young Welshman, he was tried some time 
after for another pamphlet, containing sharp reflections 
on the queen herself, and received sentence of death, 
which it was thought proper to carry into execution.^ 
Udal, a puritan minister, fell into the grasp of the same 
statute for an alleged libel on the bishops, which had 
surely a very indirect reference to the queen's adminis- 
tration. His trial, like most other political trials of the 
age, disgraces the name of English justice. It consisted 
mainly in a pitiful attempt by the court to entrap him 
into a confession that the imputed libel was of his 
writing, as to which their proof was deficient. Though 
he avoided this snare, the jury did not fail to obey 
the directions they received to convict him. So far 
from being concerned in Martin's writings, Udal pro- 
fessed his disapprobation of them, and his ignorance of 
the author. This sentence appeared too iniquitous ±o be 
executed even in the eyes of Whitgift, who interceded 
•for his life ; but he died of the effects of confinement.*' 

pamphleteers had began several years Appendix, 1Y6. It is a strilcmg contrast 

before. Strype's Annals, ii. 193. See to the coarse abase for which he suffei^. 

the trial of sir Richard Knightley of The authors of Martin Mar-prelate were 

Northamptonshire, for dispersing pari- never fully discovered ; but Penry seems 

tanical libels. State Trials, L 1263. not to deny his concern in it 

* 23 Eliz. c. 2. " State Trials, 12Y1. It may be re- 

b Penry's protestation at his death is in marked, on this as on other occasions, 

a style of the most affecting and simple that Udal's trial is evidently published 

.eloquence. Life of Whitgift, 409; and by himself; and a defendant, especially 
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If the libellous pen of Martin Mar-prelate was a thorn 
to the rulers of the church, they had still more cause to 
take alarm at an overt measure of revolution which the 
discontented party began to effect about the year 1590. 
They set up, by common agreement, their own platform 
of government by synods and classes; the former being 
a sort of general assemblies, the latter held in attempt to 
particular shires or dioceses, agreeably to the set up a 
presbyterian model established in Scotland. In teriSf" 
these meetings debates were had, and deter- system. 
minations usually made, sufficiently unfavourable to the 
established systein. The ministers composing them 
subscribed to the puritan book of discipline. These 
associations had been formed in several counties, but 
chiefly in those of Northampton and Warwick, under the 
direction of Cartwright, the legislator of their republic, 
who possessed, by the earl of Leicester's patronage, the 
mastership. of a hospital in the latter town.* It would 
be unjust to censure the archbishop for interfering to 
protect the discipline of his church against these inno- 
vators, had but lie means adopted for that purpose been 
more consonant to equity. Cartwright with several of 
his sect were smnmoned before the ecclesiastical com- 
mission; where, refusing to inculpate themselves by 
taking the oath ex officio, they were committed to the 
Fleet. This punishment not satisfying th6 rigid church- 

in a political proceeding, is apt to give a can be deemed a material correction of. 

partial colour to his own case. Life of facts. 

Whitglft, 314; Annals of Reformation, Neal's History of the Puritans is almost 

iv. 21 ; Fuller's Church History, 122 ; wholly compiled, as far as this reign is 

Neal, 340. This writer says — " Among the concerned, from Strype, and from a manu- 

divines who suffered death for the libels script written by some puritan about the 

above mentioned, was the rev. Mr. UdaL" time. It was answered by Madox, after- 

This is no doubt a splenetic mode of wards bishop of Worcester, in a Yindica- 

speaking. But Warburton, in his short tion of the Church of England, published 

notes on Neal's history, treats it as a anonymously in 1733. Neal replied with 

wilful and audacious attempt to impose tolerable success ; but Madox's book is 

on the reader— as if the ensuing pages still an u&efiil corrective. Both however 

did not let him into all the circumstances, were, like most controversialists, preju- 

I will here observe that Warburton. in diced men, loving the interests of their 

his self-conceit, has paid a much higher respective factions better than truth, and 

compliment to Neal than he intended, not very scrupulous about misrepresent- 

speaking of his own comments as a " full ing an adversary. But Neal had got rid 

confiitation (I quote from memory) of of the intolerant spirit of the puritans, 

tiiat historian's false facts and misrepre- while Madox labours to Justify every act 

sentations." But when we look at these, of Whitgif t and Parker, 

we find a good deal of wit and some d Life of Whitgift, 328. 
pointed remarks, but hardly anything that 
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men, and the authority of the ecclesiastical commission 
being incompetent to inflict any heavier judgment, it 
was thought fit the next year to remove the proceedings 
into the court of star-chamber. The judges, on being 
consulted, gave it as their opinion, that, since far less 
crimes had been punished by condemnation to the gal- 
leys or perpetual banishment, the latter would be fittest 
for their offence. But several of the council had more 
tender regards to sincere though intractable men ; and 
in the end they were admitted to bail upon a promise to 
be quiet, after answering some interrogatories respecting 
the queen's supremacy and other points, with civility 
and an evident wish to avoid offence." It may be ob- 
served that Cartwright explicitly declared his disappro- 
bation of the libels under the name of Martin Mar- 
prelate.' Every political party, however honourable 
may be its objects and character, is liable to be dis- 
graced by the association of such unsci*upulous zealots. 
But though it is an uncandid sophism to charge the 
leftders with the excesses they profess to disapprove in 
their followers, it must be confessed that few chiefs of 
faction have had the virtue to condemn with sufficient 
energy the misrepresentations which are intended for 
their benefit. 

It was imputed to the puritan faction with more or 
less of truth, that, not content with the subversion of 
episcopacy* and of the whole ecclesiastical polity esta- 
•blished in the kingdom, they maintained principles that 
would essentially affect its civil institutions. Their 
denial, indeed, of the queen's supremacy, carried to such 
lengths as I have shown above, might justly be consi- 
dered as a derogation of her temporal sovereignty. 
Many of them asserted the obligation of the judicial 
law of Moses, at least in criminal cases ; and deduced 
from this the duty of putting idolaters (that is, papists), 
adulterers, witches, and demoniacs, sabbath-breakers, 
and several other classes of offenders, to death.* They 
claimed to their ecclesiastical assemblies the right of 
determining ** all matters wherein breach of charity may 

''Id. 336, 360, 366; Append. 142, was not uncommon amotig the reformers. 

159. Collier quotes passages from Martin Bucer 

t Id. ; Append. 135 ; Annals, iv. 52. as strong as could well be found in the 

B This predilection for the Mosaic polity puritan writings. P. 303. 
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be, and all matters of doctrine and manners, so far as 
appertaineth to conscience." They took away the tem- 
poral right of patronage to churches, leaving* the choice 
of ministers to general suffrage.** There are even pas- 
sages in Cartwright's Admonition which intimate that 
the oommonwealw ought to be fashioned after the model 
of the church.' But these it would not be candid to press 
against the more explicit declarations of all the puritans 
in favour of a limited monarchy, though they grounded 
its legitimacy on the republican principles of popular 
consent.'^ And with respect to the former opinions, they 
appear to have been by no means common to the whole 
puritan body; some of the deprived and imprisoned 
ministers even acknowledging the queen's supremacy in 
as full a manner as the law conferred it on her, and as 
she professed to claim it." 

The pretensions advanced by the school of Cartwright 
did not seem the less dangerous to those who cast their 
eyes upon what was passing in Scotland, where they re- 
ceived a practical illustration. In that kingdom a form 
of polity very nearly conforming to the puritanical plat^ 
form had become established at the reformation in 1560 ; 
except that the office of bishop or superintendent still 
continued, but with no paramount, &r less arbitrary 
dominion, and subject even to the provincial synod, 

h Life of Whitgift, p. 61, 333, and on their adversaries. Sir Franeis Knollys 

Append. 138 ; Annals, i v. 140. As I have strongly opposed the claims of episcopacy 

not seen the original wortDB in which these as a divine institatiou, which had been 

tenets are said to he promulgated, I can- covertly insinuated by Bancroft, on th« 

not vouch for the fedmess of the repre- ground of its incompatibility with th^ 

sentation made by hostile pens, though I prerogative, and urged lord Burleigh to 

conceive it to be not very far fh>m the make the bishops acknowledge they had 

truth. no superiority over the clergy, except by 

i ibid ; Madox's Vindication of the Ch. statute, as the only means to save her 

of Eng. against Neal, p. 212; Strype's majesty from the extreme danger into 

Annals, iv. 143. which she was brought by the machina- 

k The large views of civil government tions of the pope and king of Spain, 

entertained by the puritans were some- Life of Whitgift, p. 360, 361, 389. He 

times imputed to them as a crime by their wrote afterwards to lord Burleigh in 

more courtly adversaries, who reproached 1591, that, if he mi|^t not speak his 

them with the writings of Buchanan and mind freely against the power of the 

Languet. Life of Whitgift, 258 ; Annals, bishops, and prove it unlawful, by the 

iv. 142. laws of this realm, and not by the cafton 

I" See a declaration to this effect, at law, he hoped to be allowed to bec(nne a 

which no one could cavil, in Strype's private man. This bold letter he desires 

Annals, iv. 85. The piiritans, or at least to have shown to the queen. Catalogpie 

some of tlieir friends, retaliated this of Lansdowne MSS., British Museum, 

charge of denying the queen's supremacy Ixviii. 81. 

TOL. I. P \ 
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much, more to the general assembly of the Scottish 
church. Even this very limited episcopacy was abo- 
lished in 1592. The presbyterian clergy, individually 
and collectively, displayed the intrepid, haughty, and 
untractable spirit of the English puritans. Though 
Elizabeth had from policy abetted the Scottish clergy in 
their attacks upon the civil administration, this con- 
nexion itself had probably given her such an insight 
into their temper as well as their influence that, she 
must have shuddered at the thought of seeing a repub- 
lican assembly substituted for those faithfdl satraps her 
bishops, 80 tJaj to do her bidding, and so patient Wer 
the hard usage she sometimes bestowed on them. 

These prelates did not, however, obtain so much sup- 

, „ . port from the house of commons to from their 

; ^ Sovereign. In that assembly a determined 

epteropai ^^.ud of puntans frequently earned the victory 

authority, agaiust tiie couitiers. Every session exhibited 

proofs of their dissatisfaction with the state of the church; 

The crown's influence would have been too weak with- 

r out stretches of its prerogative. The commons in 1675 

I received a message forbidding them to meddle with 

I religious concerns. For five years afterwards the queen 

did not convoke parliament, of which her dislike to their 

puritanical temper might in all probability be the chief 

reason'. But, when they met again in 1580, the same 

topic of ecclesiastical grievances, which had by no means 

abated during the interval, was revived. The commons 

appointed a committee, formed only of the principal 

officers of the crown who sat in the house, to confer 

with some of the bishops, according to the irregular and 

imperfect course of parliamentary proceedings in that 

age, *' touching the griefs of this house for some things 

very reqiiisite to be reformed in the church, as the great 

number of unlearned and unable ministers, the great 

abuse of exconmiunications for every matter of small 

moment, the commutation of penances, and the great 

multitude of dispensations and pluralities, and other 

things very hurtful to the church."" The committee 

reported tlustt they found some of the bishops desirous of 

a remedy for the abuses they confessed, and of joining 

» D'Ewes, 302 ; Stiype's Whitgift, d2. Append. 32. 
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in a petition for that purpose to her majesty; which had 
accordingly been done, and a gracious answer, promising 
all conTcnient reformation, but laying the blame of 
remissness upon some prelates, had been received. This 
the house took with great thankfulness. It was exactly 
the course which pleased Elizabe th, who h ad no regar d 
for her bishops , and a real anxiety that her ec clesiastic al 
as well as t empora l government should be well adminis- 
tered, proviiedher subjects would intrust the sole care 
of it to herself* or limit their interference to modest 
petitioning. 

A new parliament having been assembled, soon after 
Whitgift on his elevation to the primacy had begun to 
enforce an universal coi^ormity, the lower house drew 
up a petition in sixteen articles, to which they requested 
the lords' concurrence, complaining of the oath ex officio, 
the aubscription to the three new articles, the abuses of 
excommunication, licences for non-residence, and other 
ecclesiastical grievances. The lords replied coolly that 
they conceived many of those articles which the com- 
mons had proposed to be unnecessary, and that others 
of them were already provided for ; and that the imi- 
formity of the common prayer, the use of which the 
commons had requested to leave in certain respects to 
the minister's discretion, had been established by par- 
liament. The two archbishops, Whitgift and Sandys, 
made a more particular answer to each article of the 
petition, in the name of their brethren.** Bnt, in order 
to show some willingness towards reformation, they pro- 
posed themselves, in convocation, a few regulations for 
redress of abuses, none of which, however, on this occa- 
sion, though they received the royal assent, were sub- 
mitted to the legislature ; ^ the queen in fact maintaining 1 
jBtn insuperable jealousy of all intermeddling on the part 
of parliament with her exc lusive supremacy over the 
church. Excluded byTJUzabeffiTs jealousy n:om enter- 
tiSmng these religious innovations, which would pro- 
bably have met with no unfavourable reception from 
a free parliament, the commons vented their ill-will 
towards the dominant hierarchy in complaints of eccle- 
siastical grievances, and measures to redress them ; as 

^ D'Ewes.SSO, et post ; Strype's WUtgift, 176, kc ; Append. VO. 
P Strype's Annals, iU. 228. 
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to which, even with the low notions of parliamentary' 
right prevailing at court, it was impossible to deny their 
competence. Several bills were introduced this session 
of 1584-5 into the lower house, which, though they had 
little chance of receiving the queen's assent, manifest 
the sense of that assembly, and in all likelihood of their 
constituents. One of these imported that bishops should 
be sworn in one of the courts of justice to do nothing in 
their office contrary to the common law. Another went 
to restrain pluralities, as to which the prelates would 
very reluctantly admit of any limitation.** A bill of the 
same nature passed the commons in 1589, though not 
without some opposition. The clergy took so great 
alarm at this measure that the convocation addressed 
the queen in vehement language against it ; and the 
archbishop throwing all the weight of his advice and 
authority into the same scale, the bill expired in the 
upper house.' A similar proposition in the session of 
1601 seems to have miscarried in the commons.* In the 
next chapter will be foimd other instances of the com- 
mons' reforming temper in ecclesiastical concerns, and 
the queen's determined assertion of her supremacy.^ 

The oath ex officio, binding the taker to answer all 
questions that should be put to him, inasmuch as it 
contravened the generous maxim of English law, that 
no one is obliged to criminate himself, provoked very 
just animadversion. Morice, attorney of the court of 
wards, not only attacked its legality with ailments of 
no slight force, but introduced a bill to take it -away. 
This was on the whole well received by the house ; and 
sir Francis Knollys, the stanch enemy of episcopacy, 
though in high office, spoke in its favour. But the 
queen put a stop to the proceeding, and Morice lay 
some time in prison for his boldness. The civilians, of 
whom several sat in the lower house, defended a mode 
of procedure that had been borrowed fi-om their own 
prisprudence. This revived the ancient animoeity 
between them and the common lawyers. The latter had 
always manifested a great jealousy of the spiritual juris- 
diction, and had early learned to restrain its exorbi- 
tances by writs of prohibition from the temporal courts. 

^ Strype's Annala, Iti. 186» 192. Com- ' Stiype's Whitgift, 219 ; Annala, i. 543. 
pare Append. 35. * Pari. Hist 921. 
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Whitgift, as tenacious of power as the most ambitious of 
his predecessors, murmured like them at this subordi- 
nation, for such it evidently was, to a lay tribunal.* But 
the judges, who found as much gratification in exerting 
their power as the bishops, paid little regard to the 
remonstrances of the latter. We find the law reports of 
this and the succeeding reign fall of cases of prohibi- 
tions. Nor did other abuses imputed to these olmoxious 
judicatures fail to provoke censure, such as the unrea- 
sonable fees of their officers, and the usage of granting 
licences and commuting penances for money." The 
ecclesiastical courts indeed have generally been reckoned 
more dilatory, vexatious, and expensive than those of 
the common law. But in the present age tiiat part of 
their jurisdiction which, though coercive, is professedly 
spiritual, and wherein the greatest abuses have been 
alleged to exist, has gone very much into disuse. In 
matrimonial and testamentary causes their course of pro- 
ceeding may not be open to any censure, so far as the 
essential administration of justice is concerned ; though 
in the latter of these a most inconvenient, division of 
jurisdictions, following not only tiie unequal boundaries 
of episcopal dioceses, but the various peculiars or exempt 
districts which the church of England has continued to 
retain, is productive of a good deal of trouble and need- 
less expense. [1827.] 

Notwithstanding flie tendency towards p urifA^fg^ \f 
which the house of commons generally displayeci, 
the court succeeded m procuring an act which denteUabieX'*'^ 
"eventually pressed with very great severity ^ severe ) 
upon that class. This passed in 1593, and ^^ 
jenacted the penalty of in iprisonr nftwt f*g«iTiRf. a,xjy ^yrrfnTi 
above the age of sixteen who dliould forbear for tlie 

t stripe's Whitgift» 621. 537 ; App. 1 30. " Stiype's Whitgif t and D'Ewes. pas- 

The archbishop ootild not disguise hia sim. In a convocation held during Orin- 

dfsUke to tiie lawyers. ** The temporal dal's sequestration (I58e), proposals for 

lawyer," he says in a letter to Cecil, reforming certain abuses in ttie spiritual 

" whoee letufdng is no learning anytohere courts were considered ; but nothing was 

but here at hornet being bom to nothing, done in it Strype's Grindal, p. 269, and 

doth by his labour and travel in that Append, p. 97.^ And in 1594 a commis- 

barbarous knowledge purchase to himself sion to inquire into abuses in the spiritual 

and his heirs f(Mr ever <1 thousand pounds courts was issued; but whether this 

per annum, and oftentimes much more, were intended bonft fide or not, it pro. 

whereof there are at this day many ex- duced no reformation. Strype's Whit. 

amples." P. 216. gift, 419. 
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spa ce of a^ynmiff );! f£>^ i^pflir to Hnprift_f>^^ until he 

snould make such open submission and declaration of 
conformity as the act appoints. Those who refused' to 
submit to these conditions were to abjure the realm, and 
if they should return without the queen's licence to 
suffer death as felons.' As this, on the one hand, like 
so many former statutes, helped to crush the unfortunate 
adherents to the Bomish faith, so too did it bear an 
obvious application to such protestant sectaries as had 
professedly separated from the Anglican church. But it 
/ is here worthy of remark, that the puritan ministers 
[ throughout this reign disclaimed the imputation of 
I schism, and acknowledged the lawfulhess of continuing 
y in the established church, while they demanded a farther 
vreformation of her discipline.'' The real separatists , who 
"^^ were also a nimierous Dody, were denominated l ^own- 
ists or Barrowists, from the names of their founders, 
afterwards lost in the more general appellation of Inde- 
pendents. These went far beyond the puritans in their 
aversion to the legal ministry, and were deemed in con- 
sequence still more proper subjects for persecution. 
Multitudes of them fled to Holland from the rigour of 
the bishops in enforcing this statute.' But two of this 
persuasion, Barro w and Gree nwood, experienced a still 
severer fate. 'fEey were indicted on that perilous law 
of the 23rd of the queen, mentioned in the last chapter, 
for spreading seditious writings, and ©^tgcutedatBi 
They died, Neal tells us, with such expression?of piety 

* 36 EUz. c. 1 ; Vnl Hist 863. neoeflrily of an unifonnity of pabllc wor^ 

y Neal asMTte in his siumnuy of the ahip, and of call)pg in the sword of the 

controTersy, as ft stood in this re^, that maglstratd for the snpport abd defence of 

the puritans did not oli{)ect to the ofQce the several principles, which they made 

of bishop, provided he was only the head an ill nse of in their tnms, as they conM 

of the presbyters, and acted in ooi^unction grasp the power into their huids. The 

with them. P. 398. But this was in standard of uniformity, according to the 

effect to demand everything. For if the bishops, was the queen's supremacy and 

office could be so fiur lowered in eminence, the laws of the land; according to the 

there were manywaiting to clip the tern- puritans, the decrees of provincial and 

poral revenues and dignity in proportion, national synods, allowed and enforced by 

la another passage^Neal states clearly, the dvil magistrate ; but neither party 

if not quite fairly, the main points of were for admitting that liberty of cm* 

difference between the church and non- sdoioe and freedom of profession which 

conforming parties under Elizabeth, is every man's right, as fitf as is con* 

F. > 14r. He concludes with the follow- sistent with the peace of the government 

lug remaile, which is very true. ** Both he lives under." 
parties agreed too well in asserting the ■ Neal, 263, 386. 
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and loyalty that Elizabeth j^egretted the consent she had 
given to their deaths.* 

But while these scenes of pride and persecution on one 
hand, and of sectarian insolence on the other, were de- 
forming the bosom of the English church, she found a 
defender of her institutions in one who mingled in these 
vulgar controversies like a knight of romance among 
caitiff brawlers, with arms of finer temper and worthy 
to be proved in a nobler field. Bichard Hooker, maste r 
of the Temple, published the first tour books Hooker's ^ 
of his Ecclesiastical Foliiy in 1594; titie fifdi, ^i^j*^*^* 
three years afterwards ; and, dying in 1600, left its chal^ 
behind three which did not see the light till, *^'^* 
1647. This eminent work may justly be reckoned to 
mark an era in fti^r 1it^rfi^"r^ ; for if passages of much 
good sense and even of a vigorous eloquence are scattered 
in several earlier writers in prose, yet none of these, 
except . perhaps Latimer and Ascham, and sir Philip 
Sidney* in his Arcadia, can be said to have acqidred 
enough reputation to be generally known even by name, 
much less are read in the present day ; and it is, indeed, 
not a little remarkable that England until near the end of 
the sixteenth century had given few proofs in literature 
of that intellectual power which was about to develop 
itself with such unmatchable energy in Shakspeare and 
Bacon. We* cannot, indeed, place Hooker (but whom 
dare we to place ?) by the side of these master-spirits ; 
yet he has abundant claims to be counted among the 
luminaries of English literature. He not only opened 
the mine, but explored the depths, of our native elo- 
quence. Bo stately and graceful is the march of his \ 
periods, so various the fall of his musical cadences upon I 
the ear, so rich in images, so condensed in sentences, so I 
grave and noble his diction, so little is there of vol- / 
garity in his racy idiom, of pedantry in his learned/ 

* Strype's WUtgift, 414; Neal, 373. civil cases. Strype's Aimals. iiL 186. 
Several years before, in 1683, two men This was according to the invariable 
called anabaptists, Thacker and Copping, practice of Tudor times : an oppressive 
were hanged at the same place on the and sanguinary statute was first made ; 
same statute for denying the queen's and next, as occasion mi^t serve, a con- 
ecclesiastical supremacy; the proof of struction was put on it contrary to all 
which was thelv dispersion of Brown's common sense, In order to take away 
tracts, wherein that was only owned in men's lives. 
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i phrase, that I know not whether any later writer has 
more admirably displayed the capacities of our language, 
or produced passages more worthy of comparison with 
the splendid monuments of antiquity. If we compare 
the first book of the Ecclesiastical Polity with what bears, 
perhaps, most resemblance to it of anything extant, the 
treatise of Cicero de Legibus, it will appear somewhat, 
perhaps, inferior, through the imperfection of our lan- 
guage, which, with all its force and dignity, does not 
equal the LatitiL in either of these qualities, and certainly 
more tedious and diffuse in some of its reasonings, but 
by no means less high-toned in sentiment, or less bright 
in fancy, and far more comprehensive and pix)found in 
the foundations of its philosophy." 

The advocates of a presbyterian church had always 
thought it sufficient to prove that it was conformable to 
the apostolical scheme as deduced merely from the Scrip- 
tures. A pious reverence for the sacred writings, which 
they made almost their exclusive study, had degenerated 
into very narrow views on the great themes of natural 
religion and the moral law, as deducible from reason and 
sentiment. These, as most of the various families of 
their descendants continue to do, they greatly slighted, 
or even treated as the mere chimeras of heathen phi- 
losophy. If they looked to the Mosaic law as the stan- 
dard of criminal jurisprudence, if they sought precedents 
from Scripture for all matters of temporal policy, much 
more would they deem the practice of the Apostles an 
unerring and immutable rule for the discipline of the 
Christian church.^ To encounter these adversaries. 
Hooker took a far more original course than the ordinary 
controvertists, who fought their battles with conflicting 
interpretations of Scriptural texts or passages from the 
, fathers. He inquired into the nature and foundation of 
^ law itself, as the rule of operation to all created beings, 
yielding thereto obedience by unconscious necessity, or 

b « The discipline of Christ's church," unlawAil and counterfeit" Whitgift, in 

said Cartwright, " that is necessary for his answer to Cartwrighf s Admonition, 

all times, is delivered by Christ, and set rested the controversy in the main, as 

down in the Holy Scriptures. Therefore Hooker did, on the indifferen<7 <^ chnrch 

the true and lawful discipline is to be discipline and ceremony. It was not till 

fetched flrom thence, and from thence afterwards that the defenders of the esta- 

alone. And that which resteth upon any blished order found out that one claim of 

other foundation ought to be esteemed diviue right was best met by another. 
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sensitive appetite, or reasonable choice ; reviewing espe- 
cially those laws that regulate human agency, as they 
arise out of moral relations, common to our species, or 
the institutions of political societies, or the intercom- 
munity of independent nations ; and having thoroughly 
.established the fundamental distinction between laws , 
natural and positive, eternal and temporary, immutable 
and variable, he came with all this strength of moral 
philosophy to discriminate by the same criterion the 
various rules and precepts contained in the Scriptures. 
It was a kind of maxim among the puritans that Scrip- 
ture was so much the exclusive rule of human actions 
that whatever, in matters at least concerning religion, n 
could not be found to have its authority, was unlawful. 
Hooker devoted the whole second book of his work to 
the refutation of this principle. He proceeded after- \ 
wards to attack its application more particularly to the \ 
episcopal scheme of church government, and to the | 
various ceremonies or usages which those sectaries I 
treated as either absolutely superstitious, or at least as / 
impositions without authority. It was maintained by 
id great writer, not only tLt ritual observances ari 
variable according to the discretion of ecclesiastical 
rulers, but that no certain form of polity is set down in 
Scripture as generally indispensable for a Christian 
church. Far, however, from conceding to his antago- 
nists the fact which they assumed, he contended for 
episcopacy as an apostolical institution, and always pre- 
ferable, when circumstances would allow its preserva- 
tion, to the more democratical model of the Calvinistio 
congregations. " Jf we did seek," he says, ** to maintain 
that which most advantageth our own cause, the very 
best way for us and the strongest against them were to 
hold, even as they do, that in Scripture there must needs 
be found some particular form of church polity which 
God hath instituted, and which for that very cause be- 
longeth- to all churches at all times. But with any 
such partial eye to respect ourselves, and by cunning to 
make those things seem the truest which are the fittest 
to serve our purpose, is a thing which we neither like 
nor mean to follow." 

The richness of Hooker's eloquence is chiefiy dis- 
played in his first book; beyond which, perhaps, few 
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• 
who want a taste for ecclesiastical reading are likely to 
proceed. The second and third, however, though less 
briUiant, are not inferior in force and oomprehensiveness 
of reasoning. The eighth and last returns to the subject 
of civil government, and expands, with remarkable 
liberality, the principles he had laid down as to its 
nature in the first book. Those that intervene are 
mostly confined to a more minute discussion of the ques- 
tions mooted between the church and puritans ; and in 
these, as far as I have looked into them, though Hooker's 
argument is always vigorous and logical, and he seems 
to be exempt from that abusive insolence to which 
polemical writers were then even more prone than at 
present, yet he has not altogether the terseness or 
lucidity which long habits of literary warfare, and, per- 
haps, a natural turn of mind, have given to some expert 
dialecticians. In respect of language, the three post- 
/ humous books, partly fix)m having never received the 
l author's last touches, and partly, perhaps, from his 
! weariness of the labour, are beyond comparison less ele- 
V gantly written than the preceding. 

The better parts of Ihe Ecclesiastical Polity bear a 
resemblance to the philosophical writings of antiquity, 
in their defects as well as iheir excellences. Hooker is 
often too vague in the use of general terms, too incon- 
siderate in the admission of principles, too apt to acqui- 
esce in the scholastic pseudo-philosophy, and, indeed, in 
r all received tenets ; he is comprehensive rather than 
^ sagacious, and more fitted to sift the truth from the 
stores of accumulated learning than to seize it by an 
original impulse of his own mind ; somewhat also im- 
peded, like many other great men of that and the suc- 
ceeding century, by too much acquaintance with books, 
and too much deference for their authors. It may be 
justly objected to some passives that they elevate eccle- 
siastical authority, even in matters of belief, with an 
exaggeration not easily reconciled to the protestant 
right of private judgment, and even of dangerous con- 
sequence in those times ; as when he inclines to give a 
decisive voice in theological controversies to general 
councils ; not, indeed, on the principles of the church 
of Eome, but on such as must end in the same con- 
clusion, the high probability that the aggregate judgment 
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of many grave and learned men shonld be well fonnded.*' 
Nor would it be difl&cnlt to point out several other sub- 
jects, such as religious toleration, as to which he did not 
emancipate himself from the trammels of prejudice. 
But, whatever may be the imperfections of his Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, they are far more than compensated by its 
eloquence and its reasoning, and above all by that deep 
pervading sense of the relation between man and his Cre- 
ator, as the groundwork of all eternal law, which ren- 
dered the first book of this work a rampart, on the one 
hand, against the puritan school who shunned the light 
of nature as a deceitful meteor ; and, on the other, against 
that immoral philosophy which, displayed in the dark 
precepts of Machiavel, or lurking in the desultory sallies 
df Montaigne, and not always rejected by writers of 
more apparent seriousness, threatened to destroy the^ 
sense of intrinsic distinctions in the quality of actions, 
and to convert the maxims of state-craft and dissembling 
policy into the rule of life and manners. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more striking to a reader of the 
Ecclesiasticed Polity than the constant and even excessive \ 
predilection of Hooker for those liberaljprinciples of civil 
government which are sometimelTso just "and* always so / 
attractive. Upon these subjects his theory absolutely co- 
incides with ^t of Locke. The origin of government, 
both in right and in fact, he explicitly derives from a 
primary contract ; " without which consent there were V 
no reason that one should take upon him to be lord or 
judge over another ; because, although there be, accord- 



° *' If the natnral strength of men's wit sound? For the controTensy is of the 

may by experience and stndy attain onto weight of audi men's Jndgment," kc 

such ripeness in the knowledge of things But Hooker's mistake was to exa^gserate 

human, that men in this respect may the weight of such men's judgment, and 

presume to build somewhat upon their not to allow enough for their passions 

Judgment, what reason have we to think and infirmities, the imperfection of their 

but that, even in matters divine, the like knowledge, their connivance with power, 

wits, furnished with necessary helps, ex- their attachment to names and persons, 

ercised in Scripture with like diligence, and all the other drawbacks to eoclesias- 

and assisted with the grace of Almighty tical authority. 

Qod, may grow unto so much perfection * It is well known that the pre&ce to the 

of knowledge, that men shall have just Ecclesiastical Polity was one of the two 

cause, when anything pertinent untd faith books to which James II. ascribed his 

and religion is doubted of, the more will- return into the fold of Rome ; and it is 

ingly to incline their minds towards that not difBcult to perceive by what course 

which the sentence of so grave, wise, and of reasoning on the positions it contains 

leuned in that faculty shall Judge most this was effected. 
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ing to tlie opinion of some verj great and judicious men, 
a kind of natural riglit in the noble, wise, and Tirtuous, 
to govern them which are of servile disposition, never- 
theless, -for manifestation of this their right, and men's 
more peaceable contentment on both sides, the assent of 
them who are to be governed seemeth necessary." ** The 
lawful power," he observes elsewhere, " of making laws 
to command whole politic societies of men, belongeth so 
properly unto the same entire societies, that for any 
prince or potentate of what kind soever upon eartli to 
exercise the same of himself, and not either by express 
commission immediately and personally received from 
God, or else by authority received at first from their 
consent upon whose persons they impose laws, it is no 
better than mere tyranny. Laws they are not, therefor^, 
which public approbation hath not made so. But appro- 
bation not only they give, who personally declare their 
assent by voice, sign, or act ; but also when others do it 
in their names, by right originally, at tiie least, derived 
from them. As in parliaments, councils, and the like 
assemblies, although we be not personally ourselves pre- 
sent, notwithstanding our assent is by reason of other 
agents there in our behalf. ■ And w]iat we do by others, 
no reason but that it should stand as our deed, no less 
effectually to bind us than if ourselves had done it in 
person." And in another place still more peremptorily : 
" Of this thing no man doubteth, namely, that in all 
societies, oompames, and oorporations, what severally 
each shall be bound unto, it must be with all their 
assents ratified. Against all equity it were that a man 
should suffer detriment at the hands of men for not ob- 
sei'ving that which he never did either by himself or 
others mediately or immediately agree unto." 

These notions respecting the basis of political society, 
so far unlike what prevailed among the next generation 
of churchmen, are chiefly developed and dwelt upon in 
Hooker's concluding book, the eighth; and gave rise to 
a rumour, very sedulously propagated soon after the time 
of its publication, and still sometimes repeated, that the 
posthumous portion of his work had been interpolated or 
altered by the puritans.'* For this surmise, however, I 

d In the Life of Hooker, prefixed to the of Dr. Barnard, diaplain to Ushers that he 
edition I use, fol. 1671, 1 find an assertion had seen a manuscript of the last books of 
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am persuaded that there is no fotmdation. The three 
latter books are doubtless impeirfect, and it is possible 
that verbal changes may have been made by their tran- 
scribers or editors; but the testimony that has been 
brought forward to throw a doubt over their authenticity 
consists in those vague and self-contradictory stories 
which gossiping compilers of literary anecdote can easily 
accumulate; while the intrinsic evidence arising from 
the work itself, on which in this branch of oriticism I am 
apt chiefly to rely, seems altogther to repel every sus- 
picion. For not only the principles of civil government, 
presented in a more*^ expanded form by Hooker in the 
eighth book, are precisely what he laid down in the 
first ; but there is a peculiar chain of consecutive reason- 
ing running through it, wherein it would be difficult to 
point out any passages that could be rejected without 
dismembering the context. It was his business in this 
part of the l^clesiastical Polity to vi ndicate the queen *s 
s upremacy oyer t]iQ chnr nh ! and this he has done by 
id entifviny thft ^hn ypl^ wifl] ih^ jnoj^ynniiw^ ; no one, 
according to him, being a member of the one who was 
not also a member of ihe other. But as the constitution 
of the Christian chgrch, so far as the lait^ partook in 
its government, by choice of pastors or otherwise, was 
und^^^bly d^mOfiratkfrl, ^^ laboured to show, through 

Hooker, containiDg many things omitted their authenticity is from internal evl- 

in the printed volume. One passage is dence. [But it has been proved by Mr. 

quoted, and seems in Hooker's style. But ICeble, the last editor of the Ecclesiastical 

the question is rather with respect to Polity, that the sixth book, as we now 

interpolations than omissions. And of the possess it, though written by Hooker, 

former I see no evidence or likelihood, did not belong to this work, and conge- 

If it be true, as is alleged, that different quently that the real sixfli book has been 

manuscripts of the three last books did lost. — 1841.] 

not agree, if even these disagreements A late writer has produced a somewhat 

were the result of fraud, why should we ridiculous proof of the carelessness with 

conclude that they were corrupted by the which all editions of the Ecclesiastical 

puritans rather than the church? In Polity have been printed— a sentence 

Zouch's edition of Walton's Life of having slipped into the text of the seventh 

H<x>ker the reader will find a long and book, which makes nonsense, and which 

ill-digested note on this suli^ect, the result he very probably conjectures to have been 

of whidi has been to convince me that a marginal memorandum of the author for 

there is no reason to believe any other bis own use on revising the manuscript, 

than verbal changes to have been made in if'Crie's Life of Melvil, vol. i. p. 4fl. 

the loose draught whidi the author left, [But it seems on the whole a more plan* 

hut that, whatever dianges were made, sible conjecture that the memorandum 

it does not appear that the manuscript was by one of those who, after Hooker's 

was ever in the hands of the puritans, death, had the manuscript to revise. — 

The strongest probability, however, of 1841.] 
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the medium of the original compact of civil society, that 
the sovereign had received this, . as well as all other 
powers, at the hands of the^eople. " Laws being made 
among iis," he affirms, *' are not by any of us so taken or 
interpreted as if they did receive their force from power 
which the prince doth communicate unto the parliament, 
or unto any other court under him, but from power 
which the whole body of the realm being naturally pos- 
sessed with hath by fr^e and deliberate assent derived 
unto him that ruletii over them so far forth as hath been 
declared ; so that our laws made concerning religion do 
take originally their essence from the power of the whole 
realm and church of England." 

In this system of Hooker and Locke, for it will be ob- 
vious to the reader that their principles were the same, 
there is much, if I am not mistaken, to disapprove. That 
no man can be justly boimd by laws which his own 
assent has not ra^ed appears to me a position incom- 
patible with the existence of society in its literal sense, 
or illusory in the sophistical interpretations by which 
it is usual to evade its meaning. It will be more satis- 
factory and important to remark the views which this 
great writer entertained of our own constitution, to 
which he frequently and fearlessly appeals, as the stand- 
ing illustration of a government restrained by law. "I 
cannot choose," he says, " but commend highly their 
wisdom, by whom the foundation of the commonwealth 
hath been laid ; wherein, though no manner of person or 
cause be unsubject unto the king's power, yet so is the 
power of the kmg over all, and in idl, limited, that unto 
all his proceedings the law itself is a rule. The axioms 
of our regal government are these : ' Lex facit regem ' — 
the king's grant of any favour made contrary to the law 
is void; — *Eex nihil potest nisi quod jure potest' — 
what power the king hath he hath it by law ; the bounds 
and limits of it are known, the entire community giveth 
general order by law how all things publicly are to be 
done ; and the king as the head thereof, the highest in 
authority over all, causeth, according to the same law, 
every particular to be framed and ordered thereby. The 
whole body politic maketh laws, which laws give power 
unto the king ; and the king having bound himself to 
use according to law that power, it so fidleth out that the 
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execution of the one is accomplished by the other." 
These doctrines of limited monarchy recur perpetually in 
the eighth book ; and though Booker, as may be sup- 
posed, does not enter upon the perilous question of re- 
sistance, and even intimates that he does not see how 
the people can limit the extent of power once granted, 
imless where it escheats to them, yet he positiyely lays 
it down that usurpers of power, that is, lawful rulers 
arrogating more than the law gives to them, cannot in 
conscience bind any man to obedience. 

It would, perhaps, have been a deviation from my sub- 
ject to enlarge so much on these political principles in a 
writer of any later age, when they had been openly sus- 
tained in the councils of the nation. But as the reigns of. 
the Tudor fami ly were so inauspicious to liberty that some v/ 
haveHbeen apt to'imagme its recollection to have been 
almost effitced, it becomes of more importance to show 
that absolute monarchy was, in the eyes of so eminent an 
author as Hooker, both pernicious in itself and contrary 
to the fiindamental laws of the Engli^ commonwealth. 
Nor would such sentiments, we may surely presumje, 
have been avowed by a man of singular humility, and 
whom we might charge with somewhat of an excessive 
deference to authority, unless they had obtained more 
currency, both among divines and lawyers, than the 
complauffitnce of courtiers in these two professions might 
lead us to conclude ; Hooker being not prone to deal in 
paradoxes, nor to borrow from his adversaries that sturdy 
republicanism of the school of Geneva which had been 
their scandal. I cannot, indeed, but suspect that his 
whig prinlciples in the last book are announced with a 
temerity that would have startled his superiors; and 
that its authenticity, however called in question, has 
been better preserved by the circumstance of a post- 
humous publication than if he had lived to give it to the 
world. Whitgift would probably have induced hiTn to 
suppress a few passages incompatible with the servile 
theories already in vogue. It is far more usual that an 
author's genuine sentiments are perverted by means of 
his friends and patrons than of his adversaries. 

The prelates of the English church, while they inflicted 
so many severities on others, had not always cause to 
exult in their own condition. From the time when 
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Hemy taught Ids courtiers to revel in the spoil of monas* 
Spoliation ^™s there had been a perpetual appetite • for 
of church ecclesiastical possessions. Endowed by a pro- 
revenues, ^jjgg^ suporstition with pomp and wealth beyond 
all reasonable measure, and far beyond what the new 
system of religion appeared to prescribe, the church of 
r England stiUL excited the covetousness of the powerful 
^ and the scandal of the austere." I have mentioned in 
another place how the bishoprics were impoverished in 
the first reformation under Edward VI. The catholic 
bishops who followed made haste to plunder, from a con- 
sciousness that the goods of their church were speedily 
to pass into the hands of heretics.' Hence the alienation 
of their estates had gone so far that in the beginning of 
Elizabeth's reign statutes were made disabling eccle- 
siastical proprietors from granting away their lands 
except on leases for three lives, or twenty-one years.* 
But an imfortimate reservation was introduced in favour 
of the crown. The queen, therefore, and her courtiers, 
V ^ who obtained grants from her, continued to prey upon 
their succulent victim. Few of her council imitated the 
noble disinterestedness of Walsingham, who spent his 
own estate in her service, and left not sufficient to pay 
his debts. The documents of that age contain ample 
< proofe of their rapacity. Thus Cecil surroimded his 
mansion-house at Burleigh with estates once belonging 
to the see of Peterborough. Thus Hatton built his house 
in Holbom on the bishop of Ely's garden. Cox, on 
making resistance to this spoliation, received a singular 
epistle from the queen.^ This bishop, in consequence 

® The pnrltaxffi ottJected to the title of exception in favour of the crown was re- 
lord bishop. Sumpwui wrote a peevish pealed in the first year of James. 
letter to Grindal on this, and received h It was coudied in the following 
a very good answer. Strype's Parker, terms: — 
Append, ns. BajkfiT.inaletter toCedl, «. Proud Prelate, 
defends it on the best ground; that the « You know wliat yon were befoi« 
bishops hold their lands l^xJttEaoyt.and I made you what you are: if you do not 
therefore the giving them the title of lords immediately comply with my request, 
was no irregularity, and nothing more ^ ^— I ^^ unflnock you. 
! thmASWfSSUm6Sti&&!^Sm' CoU*». "Euzabeth. 
' ■ 544. This will not cover our modem Poor Cox wrote a very good letter 
^ ooIonidZ bishops, <hi some of whom the before this, printed in Strype's Annals, 
same title has, without any good reason, vol. ii. Append. 84. The names of Hat- 
been conferred. ton Garden and Ely Place (Mantua vse 
f Strype's Annals, L 169. miserae nimium vicina Cremonoe) still 
8 1 Eliz. c. 19; 13Eliz. c. 10; Black- bear witness to the encroochlng lord 
■tone's Commentaries, voL ii. c. 28. The keeper and the elbowed bishop. 
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of such vexatioiiB, was desirous of retiring from the see 
before his death. Affcer that event Elizabeth kept it 
vacant eighteen years. During this period we have a 
petition to her from lord keeper Puckering that she 
would confer it on Scambler, bishop of *Norwich, then 
eighty-eight years old, and notorious for simony, in order 
that he might give him a lease of part of tbe lands.' 
These transactions de|igt&Jth& mf>Tfip>nary a.nfl xa^^a^ioua. 

6^^ T^U£&l§^5Lg.d rimoat jftU. Mirialffith!fi.jPiHii:tifii8. 



TFe Hshops of this reign do not appear, with some 
distinguished exceptions, to have reflected so much ho- \ n/ v/^ 
nour on the established church as those who attach a 
superstitious reverence to the age of the Eeformation are 
apt to conceive. In the plunder that went forward they 
took good care of themselves. Charges against them of 
simony, co irupt ion, covetousness, and especially destnic- vf 
tioiT of their church estates for the benefit of their 
families, are very common,' — sometimes no doubt unjust, 
but too frequent to be absolutely without foimdation.*^ 
The council often wrote to them, as well as concerning 
them, with a sort of asperity which would astonish one 
of their successors. And the queen never restrained 
herself in treating them on any provocation with a good 
deal of rudeness, of which I have just mentioned an 
egregious example*"' In her speech to parliament on 

i Strype, iv. 246. See alflo p. IS of she pleased, though they did not bold 

the same volume. By an act in the first oommissiona donnte bene placito, as in 

year of James, c. 3, conveyances of bi- her brother's time. Thns she suspended 

shops' lands to the crown are made void — Fletcher, bishop of London, of her OTm 

a concession much to the king's honour, authority, only for marrying ** a fine lady 

k Harrington's State of the Church, and a widow." Strype's Whitgift, 468. 
in Nugae Antiqute, vol. II. passim ; Wil- And Aylmer having preached too vehe- 
kins's Concilia, iv.266$ Stiype's Annals, mently against female vanity In dress, 
iii. 620, et alibi; Life of Parker, 454; which came home to the queen's con- 
of Whitgift, 220; of Ayhner, passim, science, she told her ladies that, if the 
Observe the preamble of 13 Eliz. c. 10. bishop held more discourse on such mat- 
It muHt be admitted, on the other hand, ters, she would fit him for heaven ; but 
tiiat the gentry, when popisfaly or purl- heshould walk thiHier without a staff, and 
tanically affected, were apt to behave leave his mantle behind him. Harrington's 
exceedingly iir towards the bishops. At State of the Church, in Nugse Antiquas, 
Lambeth and Fnlham they were pretty i. 170; see too p. 217. It will of course 
safe ; but at a distance they found it hard not appear surprising that Hutton, arch- 
to stms^le with the rudeness and iniquily bishop of York, an exceedingly honest 
of the territorial ailstocracy ; as Sandys prelate, having preached a bold sermon 
twice experienced. before the queen, urging her to settle the 

" Birch's Memoirs, 1. 48. Elizabeth succession, and pointing strongly towards 

seems to have fancied herself entitled by Scotland, received a sharp message, p. 

her supremacy to dispose of bishops as 250. 

VOL. I. Q 
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closing the session of 1584, when many complaints 
against the rulers of the church had rung in her ears, 
she told the bishops that, if they did not amend what was 
wrong, she meant to depose them." For there seems to 
have been no question in that age but that this might be 
done by virtue of the crown's supremacy. 
; The church of England was not left by Elizabeth in 
/ circumstances that demanded applause for the policy of 
j her rulers. After forty years of constantly aggravated 
1 molestation of the nonconforming clergy, their niunbers 
• were become greater, their popularity more deeply 
V rooted, their enmity to the established order more irre- 
concilable. It was doubtless a problem of no slight 
difficulty by what means so obetmate and opinionated a 
class of sectaries could have been managed ; nor are we, 
perhaps, at this distance of time altogether competent to 
decide upon the fittest course of policy in that respect.® 
But it is manifest that the obstinacy of bold and sincere 
men is not to be quelled by any punishments that do not 
exterminate them, and that they were not likely to enter- 
tain a less conceit of their own reason when iJiey found 
no arguments so much relied on to refute it as that of 
r force. Statesmen invariably take a better view of such 
questions than churchmen; and we may well believe 
that Cecil and Walsingham judged more sagaciously 
than Whitgift and Aylmer. The best apology that can 
be made for Elizabeth's tenaciousness of those ceremonies 
which produced this fatal contention I have already 
suggested, without much express authority from the 
records of that age ; namely, the justice and expediency 
of winning over the catholics to coQforgt^ity, by retaining 
as much as possible ortlieir accustomed rites. But in 
the latter period of the queen's reign this policy had lost 
a great deal of its application, or rather tiie same prin- 
ciple of policy would have dictated numerous concessions 
in order to satisfy the people. It appears by no means 
imlikely that, by reforming the abuses and corruption 



° D'Ewes, 328. the surplice ; but that they answered, " ne 

'^ Collier says, p. 586, on Heylin's ungulam quidem esse relinquendam." 

authority, that Walsingham offered the But I am not aware of any better testi- 

puritan8,aboutl583,in the queen's name, mony to the fact; and it is by no means 

to give up the ceremony of kneeling at agreeable to the queen's general con- 

fheoommunion, the cross in baptism, and duct 
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of the spiritual courts, by abandoning a part of their 
jurisdiction, so heterogeneous and so unduly obtained, 
by abrogating obnoxious and at best frivolous ceremonies, 
by restraining pluralities of benefices, by ceasing to dis- 
countenance the most diligent ministers, and by more 
temper and disinterestedness in their own behaviour, the 
bishops would have palliated, to an indefinite degree, 
that dissatisfaction with the established scheme of polity, 
which its want of resemblance to that of other protestant 
churches must more or less have produced. Such a 
reformation would at least have contented those reason- 
able and moderate persons who occupy sometimes a more 
extensive ground between contending factions than the 
zealots of either are willing to believe or acknowledge. 

I am very sensible that such freedom as I have used 
in this chapter cannot be pleasing to such as General 
have sworn allegiance to either the An glican remarks. ' 
or the p uritan party ; and that even candid and liberal * 
minds may be inclined to suspect that I have not suffi- 
ciently admitted the excesses of one side to furnish an 
excuse for those of the other. Such readers I would 
gladly refer to lord Bacon's Advertisement touching 'J 
the Controversies of the Church of England ; a treatise 
written under Elizabeth, in that tone of dispassionate 
philosophy which the precepts of Burleigh sown in his 
own deep and fertile mind had taught him to apply. 
This treatise, to which I did not turn my attention in 
writing the present chapter, appears to coincide in every 
respect with the views it displays. If he censures the \ 
pride and obstinacy of the puritan teachers, their inde- i 
cent and libellous style of writing, their affected imitation \ 
of foreign churches, their extravagance of receding from ' 
everything formerly practised, he animadverts with no ; 
less plainness on liie &,ults of the episcopal party, on . 
the bad example of some prelates, on their peevish oppo- j 
sition to every improvement, their unjust accusations, / 
their contempt of foreign churches, their persecuting ' 
spirit.'' 

V Bacon, ii. 375. See also another dissembled or excused." p. 382. Yet 

paper conoeming the pacification of the Bacon was never chai|^ with affection 

church, written under James, p. 387. for the puritans. In truth, Elizabeth and 

" The wrongs," he says, " of those which James were personally the great support 

are possessed of the government of the of the hi^-church interest; it had few 

church towards the other, may hardly be real Mends among their councillors. 

q2 
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Yet, thart we may not depriTe this great queen's admi- 
Letter of nistration, in what concerned her dealings with 
Wai^g- the two religions parties opposed to the esta- 
' dXice of blished church, of what vindication may best 
^J^^*^ be offered for it, I will refer the reader to a 
ment letter of sir Francis Walsingham, written to a 
person in France, after the year 1580.** It is a very able 
apology for her government ; and if the reader ^ould 
detect, as he doubtless may, somewhat of so phistry in 
reasoning, and of misstatement in matter of Sct^ne will 
ascribe both one anJTlhe' other to the na rrow spiri t of 
the age with respect to civil and religious treeaom, or 
to the circumstances of the writer, an advocate whose 
sovereign was his client. 

<l Burnet, IL 418; Cabala, part U. 38 fession, evinced both by social worship 
(4to edition). Waldngham groonds the andby certain positive rites; and that the 
queen'sproceedingsnpon two principles: marks of this profession, according to 
the one, that " consciences are not to be the form best adapted to their respective 
forced, but to be won and reduced by ways of thinking, were as inciUnbent 
force of truth, with the aid of time, and upon the catholic and puritan as they had 
vse of all good means of instruction and been upon the primitive church ; nor 
persuadon ;" the other, that * cases of con- were they more chaxgeable with faction, 
science, when they exceed their bounds, or with exceeding the bounds of con- 
and grow to be matter of fiicUon, lose science, when they persisted in the use of 
Ibeir nature; and that sovereign princes them, notwithstanding any prohibitory 
oue^t distinctly to ptmlsh their practices statute, than the early Ghrlstians. 
and contempt, thouj^ coloured with the The generality of statesmen, and church- 
pretence of consdence and religion." men ttiemselves not unf^equently, have 
Bacon has repeated the same words, as argued upon the principles of what, in the 
well as some more of Wabii^^ham's seventeenth century, was called Hobb- 
letter, in his observations on the libel on ism, towards which the Erastian system. 
Lord Burlei£ph, 1. 522. And Mr. Southey which is that of the church of England. 
(Book of the Church, li. 291) seems to though excellent in some points of view, 
adopt ihsm as his own. had a tendmcy to gravitate, namely, that 

Upon this it may be observed— first, civil and religious allegiance are soneoes- 

that they take for granted the ftinda- sarily connected, that it is the subjectfs 

mental sophism of religious intolerance, duty to follow the dictates of the magis- 

namely, that the civil magistrate, or the trate in both alike. And this received 

diurch he supports, is not only in the some countenance from the false and 

light, but so clearly in the right, that no mischievous position of Hooker, that the 

honest man, if he takes time and pains to diurch and commonwealth are but dif- 

oonsider the sut^ect, can help acknow- ferentdenomlnationsof the same sodelgr. 

lodging it; secondly, that, according to the Warburton has sufildently exposed the 

principles of Christianity as admitted on sophistry of this theory, thou^ I do not 

each side, it does not rest in an esoteric think him equally successful in what he 

persuasion, but requires an exterior pro- substitutes for it 
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CHAPTEB V. 

ON THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF ELIZABETH. 



General Remarks — Defective Security of the Sul^Ject's Liberty — Trials for 
Treason and other Political Offences ui\Justly conducted — Illegal CommitmentB 

— Remonstrance of Judges against them — Proclamations unwananted by Law 

— Restrictions on Printing — Martial Law — Loans of Money not quite volun- 
tary — Character of Lord Burleigh's Administration — Disposition of the House 
of Commons — Addresses concerning the Succession — DiflTerence on this between 
the Queen and Commons in 1566 — Session of 1971 — Influence of the Puritans 
in Parliament — Speech of Mr, Wentworth In 16Y6 — The Commons continue to 
seek Redress of Ecclesiastical Grievances — Also of Monopolies, especially in 
the Session of 1601 — Influence of the Crown in Parliament — Debate on Election 
of non-resident Burgesses — Assertion of Privileges by Commons — Case of 
Ferrers, under Henry VIII.— Other Cases of Privilege — Privilege of determining 
contested Elections claimed by the House— The English Constitution not 
admitted to be an absolute Monarchy — Pretensions of the Crown. 

The subject of the two last chapters, I mean the policy 
adopted by Elizabeth for restricting the two General 
religions parties which from opposite quarters remarks, 
resisted the exercise of her ecclesiastical prerogatives, 
has already aflforded us many illustrations of what may 
more strictly be reckoned the constitutional history of 
her reign. The tone and temper of her administration 
have been displayed in a vigilant execution of severe \ 
statutes, especially towards the catholics, and sometimes , 
in stretches of power beyond the law. And as Elizabeth ' 
had no domestic enemies or refractory subjects who did 
not range under one or other of these two sects, and little 
disagreement with her people on any other grotinds, the 
ecclesiastical history of this period is the best prepara- 
tion for our inquiry into the civil government. In the 
present chapter I shall first offer a short view of the 
practical exercise of government in this reign, and then 
proceed to show how the queen's high assumptions of 
prerogative were encountered by a res istance in parlia- 
ment, not quite uniform, but insensibly becoming more 
vigorous. 



r 
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Elizabetli ascended the throne with all the advantages 
of a very extended authority. Though the jurisdiction 
actually exerted by the court of star- chamber could no t 
b e vindicated according t o, statl^te law, it had been so 
well established as to pass without many audible mur- 
murs. Her progenitors had intimidated the nobility; 
and if she had something to fear at one season from this 
order, the fate of the duke of Norfolk and of the rebellious 
earls in the north put an end for ever to all apprehension 
from the feudal influence of the aristocracy. There seems 
no reason to believe that she attempted a more absolute 
power than her predecessors ; the wisdom of her coun- 
cillors, on the contrary, led them generally to shun the 
more violent measures of the late reigns ; but she cer- 
tainly acted upon many of the precedents they had be- 
Cqueathed her, with little consideration of their legality. 
Her own remarkable talents, her masculine intrepidity, 
her readiness of wit and royal deportment, which the 
bravest men unaflfectedly dreaded, her temper of mind, 
above all, at once fiery and inscrutably dissembling, 
would in any circumstances have ensured her more real 
sovereignty than weak monarchs, however nominally 
absolute, can ever enjoy or retain. To these personal 
qualities was added the co-operation of some of the most 
diligent and circumspect, as well as the most sagacious 
councillors that any prince has employed ; men as un- 
likely to loose from their grasp the least portion of that 
authority which they found themselves to possess, as to 
excite popular odium by an unusual or misplaced exer- 
tion of it. The most eminent instances, as I have 
^ remarked, of a high-strained prerogative in her reign 
X have some relation to ecclesiastical concerns ; and herein 
the temper of the predominant religion was such as to 
account no measures harsh or arbitrary that were adopted 
towards its conquered but still formidable enemy. Yet 
when the royal supremacy was to be maintained against 
a different foe by less violent acts of power, it revived 
the smouldering embers of English liberty. The stem 
and exasperated puritans became the depositaries of 
that sacred fire ; and this manifests a second connexion 
between the temporal and ecclesiastical history of the 
present reign. 

Civil liberty in this kingdom has two direct guarantees ; 
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the open administration of j ustice according to known ^ 
laws truly interpreted, and fair constructions of evidence ; 
and tlie right of parliament, without let or interruption, 
to inquire into and obtain the redress of public grievances. i 
Of these the first is by far the most indispensable ; nor 
can the subjects of any state be reckoned to enjoy a real 
freedom where this condition is not found both in its 
judicial institutions and in their constant exercise. In 
this, much more than in positive law, our ancient con- 
stitution, both under the Plantagenet and Tudor line, 
had ever been failing; and it is because one set of 
writers have looked merely to the letter of our statutes 
or other authorities, while another have been almost 
exclusively struck by the instances of arbitrary govern- 
ment they found on record, that such incompatible sys- 
tems have been laid down with equal positiveness on the 
character of that constitution. 

I have found it impossible not to anticipate, in more 
places than one, some of those glaring trans- .j.^^^ ^^^ 
gressions of natural as well as positive law treason and 
that rendered our courts of justice in cases of ^^ of^ces" 
treason little better than the caverns of mur- uij«8tiy \ 
! derers. Whoever was arraigned at their bar ^'^^^ 
? was almost certain to meet a virulent prosecutor, a judge 
j hardly distinguishable from the prosecutor except by lus ; 
I ermine, and a passive pusillanimous jury. Those who . 
\ are acquamted only with our modem decent and dignified \ 
\ procedure can form little conception of the iixggulgjity f 
of ancient trials; the perpetual interrogation of the 
prisoner, which gives most of us so much offence at this 
day in the tribunals of a neighbouring kingdom; aud 
the want of all evidence except written, perhaps imat- 
tested, examinations or confessions. Habington, one of 
the conspirators against Elizabeth's life in 1586, com- 

C'ned tiiat two witnesses had not been brought against 
, conformably to the statute of Edward VI. But 
Anderson the chief justice told him that, as he was in- 
dicted on the act of Edward III., that provision was not 
in force.' In the case of captain Lee, a partisan of 
JEssex and Southampton, the court appear to have denied 
the right of peremptory challenge.* Nor was more equal 

' state Trials, i. 1148. * Id. L 1266. 
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measrtre dealt to the noblest prieioiierB by their equals. 
The earl of Arundel was oonTicted of ims^ining the 
queen's death, on evidence which at the utmost would 
only have supported an indictment for reconciliation to 
the church of Rome.' 

The integrity of judges is put to the proof aa much by 
prosecutions for seditious witings as by charges of trea- 
son. I have before mentioned the convictions of Udal 
and Fenry for a felony created by the 23rd of Eliza- 
beth ; the former of which especially must strike every 
reader of the trial as one of the gross judicial iniquities 
of this reign. But, before this sanguinary statute was 
enacted, a punishment of uncommon severity had been 
inflicted upon one Stubbe, a puritan lawyer, for a 
pamphlet against the queen's intended marriage with the 
duke of Anjou. It will be in the recollection of most of 
my readers that, in the year 1579, Elizabeth exposed 
herself to much censure and ridicule, and inspired the 
justest alarm in her most Mthful subjects, by enter- 
taining, at the age of forty-six, the proposals of this 
young scion of the house of Valois. Her council, though 
several of them in their deliberations had much inclined 
against the preposterous aUiance, yet in the end, dis- 
playing the compliance usual with the servants of seK- 
wiUed princes, agreed. " conceiving," as they say, •' her 
earnest disposition for this her marriage," to further it 
with all their power. Sir Philip Sidney, with more 
real loyalty, wrote her a spirited remonstrance, which 
she had the magnanimity never to resent." But she 

% state Trials, i. 1403. professed to favour it ; but this must have 

° Murden, 33?. Dr. Lingard has fully been out of obsequiousness to the queen, 

established, what indeed no one oonld It was a habit of this minister to set 

reasonably have disputed, Elizabeth's down briefly the arguments on both sides 

passion for Ai\jou ; and says very truly, of a question, sometimes in parallel 

" the writers who set all this down to columns, sometimes successively ; a 

policy cannot have consulted the or^nal method which would seem too foimal in 

documents." p. 149. It was altogether our age, but tending to give himself and 

repugnant to sound policy. Persons, the others a clearer view of the case. He 

Jesuit, indeed says in his famous libel, has done this twice in the present in* 

Leicester's Commonwealth, written not stance— Murden, 322, 331; and it is evl- 

long after this time, that it would have dent that he does not, and cannot, answer 

been " honourable, convenient, profitable, his own objections to the match. When 

and needful ;" which every honest the council waited on her with this reso- 

EngUshman would interpret by the rule lution in &vour of the marriage, she 

of contraries. Sussex wrote indeed to spoke sharply to those whom she believed 

the queen in fkvour of the marriage to be against it Yet the treaty went on 

(Lodge, ii. 177); and Cecil undoubtedly for two yean: her coquetry in this 
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poured lier indignation on Stubbe, who, not; entitled to 
nse a priyate address, had ventured to arouse a popular 
ciy in his * Gaping Gulph. in which England will be 
swallowed up by the French Marriage.' This pamphlet 
is very far from being, what some have ^norantly or 
unjustiy called it, a virulent libel, but is written in a 
sensible manner, and with unfeigned loyalty and affection 
towards the queen. But, besides the main offence of 
addressing the people on state affairs, he had, in the 
simplicity of his heart, thrown out many allusions proper 
to hurt her pride, such as dwelling too long on the 
influence her husband would acquire over her, and im- 
ploring that she would ask her physicians whether to 
bear children at her years would not be highly dan- 
gerous to her life. Stubbe, for writing this pamphlet, 
received sentence to have his right hand cut off. When 
the penalty was inflicted, taking off his hat with his left, 
he exclaimed, ** Long live queen Elizabeth!" Burleigh, 
who knew that his fldelity had borne so rude a test, 
employed him afterwards in answering some of the 
popish libellers.* 

There is no room for wonder at any verdict that could 
be returned by a jury, when we consider what means 
the government possessed of securing it. The sheriff 
returned a panel, either according to express directions, 
of which we have proofs, or to what he judged himself 
of the crown's intention and interest.^ If a verdict had 
gone against the prosecution in a matter of moment, the 
jurors must have laid their account with appearing 
before ihe star-chamber; lucky if they should escape, 
on humble retractation, \nih diaip words, instead of 
enormous fines and indefinite imprisonment. The con- 
trol of this arbitrary tribunal bound down and rendered 
impotent all the minor jurisdictions. That primaeval 
institution, those inquests by twelve true men, the una- 
dulterated voice of the people, responsible alone to God 
and their conscience, which should have been heaid in 

strange delay breeding her, aeWalsing- jointly with her good understanding, 

ham wrote from Paris, " greater dis- overcame a disgraceful inclination. 

honour than I dare oommit to paper." 'Strype,iii.480. Stubbe always signed 

Strype's Annals, lit 2. That ahe uLtl- himself Scseva in these left-banded pro- 

mately broke it off must be ascribed to ductions. 

the suspicionsness and irresolution of her y Lodge, ii. 412 ; iii. 49. 
character, which, acting for once con* 
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the sanctuaries of justice, as fountains springing fresh 
from the lap of earth, became, like waters constrained in 
their course by art, stagnant and impure. Until this 
weight that hung upon Ihe constitution should be taken 
oflf, there was literally no prospect of enjoying with 
security those civil privileges which it held forth.' 

It cannot be too frequently repeated that no power of 
arbitrary detention has ever been known to our consti- 
niegai *"*io^ sin ce the ch arter obtained at Bunnimedg. 
commit- The [Writ of habeas p gjp us has.always been a 
™®°** matter of jri^hl But, as may naturally te ima^ 
gined, no right of the subject, in his relation to the 
crown, was preserved with greater difficulty. Not only 
the privy council in general arrogated to itself a power 
of discretionary imprisonment, into which no inferior 
court was to inquire, but commitments by a single coun- 
cillor appear to have been frequent. Th ese abuse s gave 
rise to a remarkable complaint_of the ^ujlges, which, 
though an authentic recognition of the privilege of per- 
sonal freedom against such irregular and oppressive acts 
of individual ministers, must be admitted to leave by far 
too great latitude to the executive government, and to 
surrender, at least by implication from rather obscure 
language, a gr^at part of the liberties which many sta- 
tutes had confirmed.* This is contained in a passage 
from Chief Justice Anderson's Eeports. But as there is 
an original manuscript in the British Museum, differing 
in some material points from the print, I shaU follow it 
in preference.** 

'* To the Et: hon: our very good lords Sir Chr. Hatton, 
of the honourable order of the garter knight, and chan- 
cellor of England, and Sir W,.^cill o£.:^e hon3^,ia:^er 

* Several volumes of the Harleian the council to prefer his complaint See 

MSS. illustrate the course of government also vols. 6995, 6996, 6997, and many 

under Elizabeth. The copious analysis others. The Lansdowne catalogue will 

in the catalogue, by Humphrey Wanley furnish other evidences, 

and others, which I have in general found * Anderson's Reports, 1. 297. It may 

accurate, will, for most purposes, be be found also in the Biographia Britan- 

sufBcient. See particularly vol. 703. A nica, and the Biographical Dictionary, 

letter, inter alia, in this (folio 1), from art Andebson. 

Lord Hunsdon and Walsingham to the b Lansdowne MSS. Iviii. 87. The 

sheriff of Sussex, directs him not to assist Harleiau MS. 6846 is a mere transcript 

the creditors of John Ashbumham in from Anderson's ■ Reports, and conse- 

molesting him " till such time as our quentiy of no value. There is another 

determination touching the premises shall in the same collection, at which I have 

be known," Ashbumham being to attend not looked. 
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the^fi grter toj^t^Jigrd J^nrl^j^^Jc^jL high treafiurer 
ortSglgm^J^WeKer majesty's jusSces, of "both Remon- 
benches, and barons of the exchequer, do desire s^-anceR 
yonr lordships that by your go^ means such '.^^ 
order may be taken that her highness's sub- ***®°^ 
jects may not be committed or detained in prison, by 
commandment of any nobleman or councillor, against 
the laws of the realm, to the grievous charges and 
oppression of her majesty's said subjects : Or else help 
lis to have access to her majesty, to be snitors luito her 
highness for the same ; for divers have been imprisoned 
for suing ordinary actions, and suits at the common law, 
until they will leave the same, or against their wills put 
their matter to order, although some time it be after 
judgment and accusation. 

*' Item : Others have been conmiitted and detained in 
prison upon such commandment against the law ; and 
upon the queen's writ in that behalf, no caiuse sufficient 
hath been certified or returned. 

" Item : Some of the parties so committed and de- 
tained in prison after they have, by the queen's writ, 
been lawfully discharged in court, have been eftsoones 
recommitted to prison in secret places, and not in com- 
mon and ordinary known prisons, as the Marshalsea, 
Fleet, King's Bench, Gatehouse, nor the custodie of any 
sheriff, so as, upon complaint made for their delivery, 
the queen's court cannot learn to whom to award her 
majesty's writ, without which justice cannot be done. 

** Item : Divers Serjeants of London and officers have 
been many times committed to prison for lawfal execu- 
tion of her majesty's writs out of the King's Bench, 
Common Pleas, and other courts, to their great charges 
and oppression, whereby they are put in such fear as 
they dare not execute the queen's process. 

*' Item : Divers have been sent for by pursuivants for 
private causes, some of them dwelling far distant from 
London, and compelled to pay to the pursuivants great 
sums of money against the law, and have been com- 
mitted to prison till they would release the lawfal 
benefit of their suits, judgments, or executions for 
remedie, in which behalf we are almost daily called 
upon to minister justice according to law, whereunto we 
are bound by our office and oath. 
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" And whereas it pleased your lordships to will divers 
of us to set down when a prisoner sent to custody by her 
majesty, her council, or some one or two of them, is to 
be detained in prison, and not to be delivered by her 
Diajesty's courts or judges : 

*' We think that, if any person shall be committed by 
her majesty's special commandment, or by order from 
the council-board, or for treason touching her majesty's 
person [a word of five letters follows, illegible to me], 
which causes being generally returned into any court, is 
good cause for the same court to leave the person com- 
mitted in custody. 

** But if any person shall be committed for any other 
cause, then the same ought specially to be returned." 

This paper bears the original signatures of eleven 
judges. It has no date, but is endorsed 5 June, 1591. 
In the printed report it is said to have been delivered 
in Easter term 34 Eliz., that is, in 1592. The chan- 
cellor Hatton, whose name is mentioned, died in No- 
vember, 1591 ; so that, if there is no mistake, this must 
have been delivered a second time, after undergoing the 
revision of the judges. And in fact the differences are 
far too material to have proceeded from accidental care- 
lessness in transcription. The latter copy is fuller, and 
on the whole more perspicuous, than the manuscript I 
have followed ; but in one or two places it will be better 
understood by comparison with it. 

It was a natural consequence, not more of the high 
notions entertained of prerogative than of the 
u^^ very irregular and infrequent meeting of parlia- 
warranted meut, that an extensive and somewhat indefi- 
nite authority should be arrogated to proclama- 
tions of the king in council. Temporary ordinances, 
bordering at least on legislative authority, grow out of 
the varying exigencies of civil society, and will by very 
necessity be put up with in silence, wherever the con- 
stitution of die commonwealth does not directly or in 
effect provide for frequent assemblies of the body in 
whom the right of making or consenting to laws has 
been vested. Since the English constitution has reached 
its zenith, we have endeavoured to provide a remedy by 
statute for every possible mischief or inconvenience; 
and if this has swollen our code to an enormous redun- 
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dance, till, in the labyrinth of written law, we almoist 
feel again the uncertainties of arbitrary power, it has at 
least put an end to such exertions of prerogative as fell 
at once on the persons and properties of whole classes. 
It seems, by the prj^slamatigiis issued under Eli2abeth, \ 
that the crown claimed a sort of sup plemental right of < ; VVv\ 
legislation, to perfect and carry into effect what the 
spirit of existing laws might require, as well as a para^ 
mount supremacy, caUed sometimes the king's absolute 
or sovereign power, which sanctioned commands beyond 
the legal prerogative, for the sake of public safety, 
whenever the council might judge that to be in hazard. 
Thus we find a nabaptist s, without distinction of natives 
or aliens, banis^Qd the realm ; I rishmen , commanded to 
depart into Ireland ; the culture ofwoad,* and the ex- 
portation of com, money, and various commodities pro- 
hibited ; tlie excess of apparel restrained. A proclama- \ 
tion in 1580 forbids the erection of houses within three j ^ 
miles of London, on account of the too great increase of / 
the city, under the penalty of imprisonment and forfei- 
ture of the materials.*^ This is repeated at other times, 
and lastly (I mean during her reign) in 1602, with addi* 
tional restrictions.* Some proclamations in this reign 
hold out menaces whicb the common law could never 
have executed on the disobedient. To ti-ade with the 
French king's rebels, or to cMort victuals into the 
Spanish dominions (the latter of which might possibly 
be construed into assisting the queen's enemies), incurred 
the penalty of treason. And persons having in their 
possession goods taken on the high seas, which had not 
paid customs, are enjoined to give them up, on pain of 
being punished as felons and pirates.' Notwithstanding \ 
these instances, it cannot perhaps be said on the whole that ] 
Elizabeth stretched her authority very outrageoTisly in j 
this respect. Many of her proclamations, which may at / 

^ Hume sayi ** that the queen bad of excise npon it at home. Oatalogae of 

taken a dislike to the onell of this uteful Lansdowne MS& zlix. 32-60. The same 

plant" Bat this reason, if it existed, priociple has since caused the nrohibitiou 

wonld hardly have induced her to pro> of sowing tobacco, 

hibit its caitivation tfaronghout the king- ^ Camden, 476. 

dom. The real motive appears in several • Rymer, xvi. 448. 

letten of the Lansdowne collection. By ' Many of these proclamations are 

the domestio cultare of woad the ens- scattered through Rymer; and the whole 

toms on its Importation were rednced ; have been collected in a voltime. 
and this led to a prqject of levying a sort 
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first sight appear iUegal, are warrantable by statutes 
then in force, or by ancient precedents. Thus the 
council is empowered by an act, 28 H. 8, c. 14, to fix 
the prices of wines ; and abstinence from flesh in Lent, 
as well as on Fridays and Saturdays (a. common subject 
of Elizabeth's proclamations), is enjoined by several 
statutes of Edward VI. and of her own.* And it has 
been argued by some not at all inclined to diminish any 
popular rights, that the king did possess a prerogative 
by common law of restraining the export of com and 
other commodities.** 

It is natural to suppose that a government thus arbi- 
Restaictiona trary and vigilant must have looked with ex- 
on printing, treme jealousy on the diffusion of free inquiry 
through the press. The trades of printmg and book- 
A selling, in fact, though not absolutely licensed, were 
H always subject to a sort of peculiar superintendence. 
Besides protecting the copyright of authors,' the council 
frequently issued proclamations to restrain the importa- 
tion of books, or to regulate their sale.*^ It was penal to 
r utter, or so much as to possess, even the most learned 
works on the catholic side ; or if some connivance was 
usual in favour of educated men, the utmost strictness 
was used in suppressing that light infantry of literature, 
the smart and vigorous pampMets with which the two 
parties arrayed against the church assaulted her opposite 
flanks.^ Stow, the well-known chronicler of England, 
who lay under suspicion of an attachment to popery, 
had his library searched by warrant, and his unlawfrd 



S By a proclAmation in 1560, butchers k Strype's Parker, 221. By the 5l8t 

killing flesh in Lent are made sabject to of the queen's ii^unctions, in 1659, no one 

a specific penalty of 201. ; which was might print any book or paper what- 

levied upon one man. Strype's Annals, soever unless the same be first licensed 

i. 235. This seems to liave been iUegal. by the council or ordinary. 

h Lord Camden, in 1766. See Har- l A proclamation, dated Feb. 1589, 

grave's preface to Hale de Jure Coronse, against seditious and schismatical books 

in Law Tracts, vol. i. and writings, commands all persons who 

i We find an exclusive privilege granted shall have in their custody any such libels 

in 1563 to Thomas Cooper, afterwards against the order and government of the 

bishop of Winchester, to print his The- church of England, or the rites and cere- 

saums, or Latin dictiunary, for twelve monies used in it, to bring and deliver up 

years— Rymer, xv. 620; and to Richard the same with convenient speed to their 

Wright to print his translation of Tacitus ordinary. life of Whitgift, Appendix, 

during his natural life ; any one infring- 126. This has probably been one cause 

ing this privil^^ to forfeit 40s. for every of the extreme scarcity of the puritanical 

printed copy. Id. xvL 97. pamphlets. 
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books taken away ; several of which were but materials 
for his history » Whitgift, in this, as in every other y^ 
respect, aggravated the rigour of preceding times. At } t\'l\ 
his instigation the star-chamber, 1585, published ordi-/ 
nances for the' regulation of the press. The preface to 
these recites " enormities and abuses of disorderly per- 
sons professing the art of printing and selling books " to 
have more and more increased in spite of the ordinances 
made against them, which it attributes to the inade- 
quacy of the penalties hitherto inflicted. Every printer 
therefore is enjoined to certify his presses to the Sta- 
tioners' Company, on pain of having them defaced, and 
suffering a year's imprisonment. None to print at all, 
under similar penalties, except in London, and one in 
each of the two universities. No printer who has only 
set up his trade within six months to exercise it any 
longer, nor any to begin it in future until the excessive 
multitude of printers be diminished and brought to such 
a number as the archbishop of Canterbury and bishop of 
London for the time being shall think convenient ; but 
whenever any addition to the number of master printers 
shall be required, the Stationers* Company shall select 
proper persons to use that calling with the approbation 
of the ecclesiastical commissioners. None to print any 
book, matter, or thing whatsoever, imtil it shall have 
been first seen, perused, and allowed by the archbishop 
of Canterbury or bishop of London, except the queen's 
printer, to be appointed for some special service, or 
law-printers, who shall require the licence only of the 
chief justices. Every one selling books printed contrary 
to the intent of this ordinance to suffer three months' 
imprisonment. The Stationers' Company empowered to \ 
search houses and shops of printers and booksellers, and ) 
to seize all books printed in contravention of this ordi- 
nance, to destroy and deface the presses, and to arrest 
and bring before the council those who shall have 
offended fiierein." 

" Strype's Grindal, 124, and Append, favonring the two parties adveise to the 

43, where a list of these books is given, chnrch, he permitted nothing to appear 

"^ Strjpe's Whitgift, 222, and Append, that interfered in the least with his own 

84. The archbishop exercised his power notions. Thus we find him seizing an 

over the press, as may be supposed, edition of some works of Hugh Brough- 

with little moderation. Not confining ton, an eminent Hebrew scholar. This 

himself to the suppression of books learned divine differed from Whitgift 
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The forms of English law, however inadequate to de- 
fend the subject in state prosecutions, imposed a degree 
of seeming restraint on the crown, and wounded that 
pride which is commonly a yet stronger sentiment than 
the lust of power with princes and their counsellors. 
It was possible that juries might absolve a prisoner ; it 
was always necessary that they should be the arbiters 
of his fate. Delays too were interposed by the regular 
process; not such, perhaps, as the life of man should 
require, yet enough to weaken the terrors of summary 
punishment. Kings love to display the divinity with 
' Which their flatterers invest them in nothing so much as 
the instantaneous execution of their will, and to stand 
■ revealed, as it were, in the storm and thunderbolt, when 
I their power breaks through the operation of secondary 
\ causes, and awes a prostrate nation without the inter- 
vention of law. There may indeed be times of pressing 
danger, when the conservation of all demands the setcrifice 
of the legal rights of a few ; there may be circumstances 
that not only justify, but compel, the temporary aban- 
donment of constitutional forms. It has been usual for 
aU governments, during an actual rebellion, to proclaim 
martial law, or the suspension of civil jurisdiction. And 
this anomaly. I must admit, ia very fer from being lera 
indispensable at such unhappy seasons, in countries 
where the ordinaiy mode of trial is by jury, than where 
the right of decision resides in the judge. But it is of 
high importence to wateh with extreme jealonsy the 
disposition towards which most governments are prone, to 
introduce too soon, to extend too far, to retain too long, 
so perilous a remedy. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the court of the constable and marshal, whose 
jurisdiction was considered as of a military nature, and 
whose proceedings were not according to the course of 
the common law, sometimes tried offenders by what was 
called martial law, but only, I believe, either during, or 
not long after, a serious rebellion. This tribunal fell 
into disuse "under the Tudors. But Mary had executed 
some of those taken in Wyatt's insurrection without 

about ChriBf 8 descent to helL It Is candour. Is also a gtauring eyidence of th^ 

amusing to read that ultimately the advantages of that free inqniry he had 

primate came over to Broaghton*s opi- somi^t to suppress. P. 384, 431. 
nion : which. If it proTes some degree of 
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regular process, though their leader had his trial by a 
jury. Elizabeth, always hasty in passion and quick to 
punish, would have resorted to this summary»course on 
a slighter occasion. One Peter Burchell, a fanatical 
puritan, and perhaps insane, conceiving that sir Chris- 
topher Hatton was an enemy to true religion, deter- 
mined to assassinate him. But by mistake he wounded 
instead a famous seaman, captain Hawkins. For this 
ordinary crime the queen could hardly be prevented 
from directing him to be tried instantly by martial law. 
He r coun cil, however (and this it is important to ob- 
serve), r esisted this illegal proposition with spirit and Vf 
success.* ^ We have indeed a proclamation some years 
afterwards, declaring that such as brought into the king- 
dom or dispersed papal bulls, or traitorous libels against 
the queen, should with all severity be proceeded against 
by her majesty's lieutenants or their deputies by martial 
law, and suffer such pains and penalties as tlf^y should 
inflict; and that none of her said lieutenants or their 
deputies be any wise impeached, in body, lands, or 
go^ds, at any /me hex^af^r, for anything 4' be done or 
executed in the punishment of any such offender, accord- 
ing to the said martial law, and the tenor of this pro- 
clamation, any law or statute to the contrary in any wise 
notwithstanding.** This measure, though by no means 
constitutional, finds an apology in the circumstances of 
the time. It bears date the 1st of July, 1688, when 
within the lapse of a few days the vast armament of 
Spain might effect a landing upon our coasts ; and pros- 
pectively to a crisis when the nation, struggling for life 
against an invader's grasp, could not afford the protection 
of law to domestic traitors. But it is an unhappy conse- 
quence of all deviations from the even course of law, 
tiiat the forced acts of overruling necessity come to be 

Camden, 449 ; Sfcrype's Annals, ii. 288. It is said, which is fall as strange, that 

The queen had been told, it seems, of the bishops were about to pass sentence 

what was done in Wyatfs business, a on him for heresy, in having asserted 

case not at all parallel ; though there was that a papist might lawfully be killed, 

no sufficient necessity even in that in- He pat an end, however, to this dilemma, 

stance to Justify the proceeding by mar- by cleaving ihe skull of one of the 

tial law. But bad precedents always keei>ers in the Tower, and was hanged in 

beget *' progeniem vitiosiorem." a common way. 

There was a difficulty how to punish P Strype's Annals, Hi. 510 ; tife of 

Burchell capitally, which probably sug- Whitglft, Append. 126. 
gested to the queen this strange expedient. 
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distorted into preoedente to serve the purposes of arbi- 
Martiai traiy power. No other measure of Elizabeth's 
^'^' reign can be compared, in point of violence 
and illegality, to a commission in July, 1595, directed to 
sir Thomas Wilf ord. whereby, upon no other allegation 
thanTJiat^ there haii been of late '* simdry great unlawful 
assemblies of a number of base people in riotous sort, 
both in the city of London and the suburbs, for the sup- 
pression whereof (for that the insolency of many despe- 
rate oflfenders is such that they care not for any ordinary 
punishment by imprisonment) it waa found necessary to 
have some such notable rebellious persons to be speedily 
suppressed by execution to death, according to the justice 
Stv/J. l\) ^^ martial law," he is appo inted provost-martial, with 
authority, on notice by the magistrates, to attach and 
seize such notable rebellious and incorrigible offenders, 
and in the presence of the magistrates to execute them 
openly on^he gallows. The commission empowers him 
also " to repair to all common highways near to the city 
which any vagrant persons do haimt, and, with the 
assistance of justices and constables, to apprehend all 
such vagrant and suspected persons, and them to deliver 
to the said justices, by them to be committed and exa- 
mined of the causes of their wandering, and, finding 
them notoriously culpable in their unlawful manner of 
life, as incorrigible, and so certified by the said justices, 
to cause to be executed upon the gallows or gibbet some 
of them that are so found most notorious and incorrigible 
offenders ; and some such also of them as have manifestly 
broken the peace since they have been adjudged and 
condemned to death for former offences, and had the 
queen's pardon for the same." *» 

This peremptory style of superseding the common 
law was a stretoh of prerogative without an adequate 
parallel, so far as I know, in any former period. It is 
to be remarked that no tumults had taken place of any 
political character or of serious importance, some riotous 
apprentices only having committed a few disorders.' But 
radier more than usual suspicion had been excited about 
the same time by the intrigues of the Jesuits in favour 
of Spain, and the queen's advanced age had begun to 

^ Rymer, xvi. Vt9. ' Carte, 693, firam Stow. 
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renew men's doubts as to the succession. The rapid 
increase of London gave evident uneasiness, as the pro- 
clamations against new buildings show, to a veiy cautious 
administration, environed by bold and inveterate enemies, 
and entirely destitute of regular troops to withstand a 
sudden insurrection. Circumstances of which we are 
ignorant, I do not question, gave rise to this extraordi* 
nary commission. The executive government in modem 
times has been invested with a degree of coercive power 
to maintain obedience of which our ancestors, in the 
most arbitrary reigns, had no practical experience. K 
we reflect upon the multitude of statutes enacted since 
the days of Elizabeth in order to restrain and suppress 
disorder, and, above all, on the prompt and certain aid 
that a disciplined army affords to our civil authorities, 
we may be inclined to think that it was rather the 
weakness than the vigour of her government which led 
to its inquisitorial watchfulness and harsh measures of 
prevention. We find in an earlier part of her reign an 
act of state somewhat of the same character, though 
not perhaps illegal. Letters were written to the sheriffs 
and justices of divers counties in 1569, directing them 
to apprehend, on a certain night, all vagabonds and idle 
persons having no master nor means of living, and either 
to commit them to prison or pass them to their proper 
homes. This was repeated several times ; and no less \ * f 

than 13,000 persons were thus apprehended, chiefly in ]''^^b/^J^ 
the north, which, as Strype says, very much broke the J ^ 
rebellion attempted in that year.* 

Amidst so many infringements of the freedom of com- 
merce, and with so precarious an enjoyment of personal ^ 
liberty, the English subject continued to pride himself ^^ 
in his immunity from taxation without consent of parlia- 
ment. This privilege he had asserted, though not with 
constant success, against the rapacity of Henry VII. and 
the violence of his son. Nor was it ever disputed in 
theory by Elizabeth. She retain ed, indeed, notwith- 
standing the complaints of the merchants at her acces- 
sion, accustom jn pon cloths, arbitrarily imposed by her 
sister, a nd laid one he rself upon s weet wines . But she 
made no attempt at levying internal taxes, except that 

* Strype's Annate, L 635. 
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the clergy were called upon, in 1686, for an aid not 
granted in convocation, but assesBed by the archdeacon 
according to the value of their benefices, to which they 
naturally showed no little reluctance.* By dint of singu* 
lar frugalit y she continued to steer the true course, so as 
to keep her popularity undiminished and her prerogative 
unimpaired — asking very little of her subjects' money 
in parliaments, and being hence enabled both to have 
long breathing times between their sessions, and to meet 
them without coaxing or wrangling, till, in the latter years 
of her reign, a foreign war and a rebellion in Ireland, 
joined to a rapid depreciation in the value of money, 
rendered her demands somewhat higher. But she did 
/ not abstain from the ancient practice of sending privy- 
/ seals to 1^2223^ money of the wealthy. These were not 
considered as illegal, thougb plainly forbidden by the 
statute "of Eichard III.; for it was the fashion to set 
1 aside the authority of that act, as having been passed by 
\ an usurper. It is impossible to doubt that 

^^*not s^c^ loans were so fear obtained by compulsion, 
^ quite that any gentleman or citizen of sufficient 

▼ountary. ^^-j^jj^^ refusing Compliance would have dis- 
covered that it were for better to part with his money 
than to incur the council's displeasure. We have indeed 
a letter from a lord mayor to the council, informing them 
that he had committed to prison some citizens for re- 
fusing to pay the money demanded of them."" But the 

t Strype, iil. Append. 147. This was a letter from the privy-oonndl, directing 

exacted in order to raise men for serrioe the doarge to be taken off. It is only 

in the Low Countries. But the beneficed worth noticing as it illustrates the 

clergy were always bound to Aimish Jealousy which the people entertained of 

horses and armour, or their valae.for the anything approaching to taxation wltb- 

defence of the kingdom in peril of inva- out consent of parliament, and the cau- 

sion or rebellion. An instance of their tion of the ministry in not pushing any 

being called on for such a contingent exertion of prerogative farther than 

occurred in 1569. Strype's Parker, 273 ; would readily be endured, 

and Rymer will supply many others in " Murden, 632. That some degree of 

earlier times. intimidation was occasionally made use 

The magistrates of Cheshire and Lan- of may be inferred from the following 

cashire had imposed a charge of eight- letter of sir Henry Cholmley to the mayor 

pence a week on each parish of those and aldermen of Chester in 1597. He 

counties for the maintenance of recusants informs them of letters received by him 

In custody. This, though very nearly from the council. « whereby I am con- 

, borne out by the letter of a recent statute, manded in all haste to require you that 

, l4th Ella. c. 5, was conceived by the in- you and every of you send in your several 

habitants to be against law. We have, sums of money unto Torpley (Tarporly) 

' in Strype's Annals, voL ill. Append. 66, on Friday next the 23rd December, or 
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queen seems to have been punctual in. their speedy re- \1 
payment according to stipulation, a virtue somewhat 
unusual with royal debtors. Thus we find a proclama- 
tion in 1571, that such as had lent the queen money in 
the last summer should receive repayment in November 
and December.* Such loans were but an anticipation of ) 
her regular revenue, and no great hardship on rich 
merchants, who, if they got no interest for their money, 
were recompensed with knighthoods and gracious words. 
And as Elizabeth incurred no debt till near the conclu- 
sion of her reign, it is probable that she never had bor- j 
rowed more than she was sure to repay. 

A letter quoted by Hume from lord Burleigh's papers, 
though not written by him, as the historian asserts, and 
somewhat obscure in its purport, appears to warrant the 
conclusion that he had revolved in his mind some pro- 
ject of raising money by a general contribution or bene- 
volence from persons of ability, without purpose of 
repayment. This was also amidst the diflficalties of the 
year 1569, when Cecil perhapi^ might be afraid of meet- 

else that you and every of yon give me mqjeftty in times of less need and danger, 
meeting there, the said day and place, to and yet always fully repaid." Strype, 
enter severally into bond to her highness iiL 536. Large sums of money are said 
for your appearanoe forthwith before to have been demanded of the citizens 
their lordships, to show cause wherefore of London in 1S99. Carte, 676. It is 
you and every of you should refuse to perhaps to this year that we may refer a 
pay her mi^esty loan according to her curious fact mentioned in Mr. Justice 
highness' several privy-seals by you Button's judgment in the case of ship- 
received letting you wit that I am now money. '' In the time of queen Elizabeth 
directed by other letters from their lord- (he says), who was a gracious and a glo- 
ships to pay over the said money to the rious queen, yet In the end of her reign, 
use of her mt^esty, and to send and whether thnmgh covetousness or hy 
certify the said bonds so taken ; which reason of the wars that came upon her, I 
praying you heartily to consider of as the know not by what council she desired 
last direction of the service, I heartily benevolence, the statute of 2nd Richard 
Wd you fkrewelL" HarL MSB. 2173, 10. HI. was pressed, yet it went so tax that 
* Strype, ii. 102. In Haynes, p. 618, by oinnmlssion and direction money was 
is the form of a circular letter or privy- gathered in every inn of court; and I 
seal, as it was called from passing that myself for my part paid twenty shillings. 
office, sent in 1569, a year of great dif- But when the queen was informed by 
Acuity, to those of whose aid the queen her Judges that this kind of proceeding 
stood in need. It contains a promise of was against law, she gave directions to 
repayment at the expiration of twelve pay all such sums as were collected back; 
months. A similar application was made, and so I (as all the rest of our house, and 
throi:^h the lord-lieutenants In their as I think of other houses too) had my 
several counties, to the wealthy and well- twenty shillings repaid me again; and ^x^-tJTr 
disposed, in 1588, immediately after the privy councillors were sent down to a^ 
destruction of the Armada. The loans parts, to tell them that it was for the 



aie asked only for the space of a year, fence oftherealm, and*it should be ren^/ i^'^^--'-*^% V^ 
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ing parliament, on account of the factions leagued against 
himself. But as nothing farther was done in this matter, 
we must presume that he perceived the impracticability 
of so unconstitutional a scheme.^ 

Those whose curiosity has led them to somewhat more 

IQ^^^ acquaintance with the details of English history 
oriOTa^ under Elizabeth than the pages of Camden or 
j^S^* Hume will aflfbrd, cannot but have been struck 
tration. snih the perpetual interference of men in power 
with matters of private concern. I am far from pre- 
tending to know how far the solicitations for a prime 
minister's aid and influence may extend at present. Yet 
one may think that he woidd hardly be employed, like 
Cecil, where he had no personal connection, in recon- 
ciling family quarrels, interceding with a landlord for 
' his tenant, or persuading a rich citizen to bestow his 
daughter on a yoimg lord. We are sure, at least, that 
he would not use the air of authority upon such occasions. 
The vast collection of lord Burleigh's letters in the 
Museum is foJl of such«petty matters, too insignificant 
for the most "part to be mentioned even by Strype.' They 
/ exhibit, however, collectively, a curious view of the 
I manner in which E ngland was managed, as if it had 
\ been the household and estate of a nobleman imder a 
\ strict and prying steward. We are told that the relaxa- 
' tion of this minister's mind was to study the state of 
^^ England and the pedigrees of its nobilit}'' and gentry ; 
of these last he drew whole books with his own hands, 
so that he was better versed in descents and families 
than most of the heralds, and woidd often surprise per- 
sons of distinction at his table by appearing better 

y Haynes,618. Home has exaggerated house, which will be disagreeable; hopes 

this, like other tacts, in his veiy able, but therefor^ Sir William G. will speak in his 

partial, sketch of the conatittttion in behalf." Feb. 4, 1560. Id. 74. "Lord 

Elizabeth's reign. Stafford to lord Burleigh, to further a 

* The following are a few specimens, match between a certain rich citizen's 

copied from the Lansdowne catalogue: daughter and his son; he requests lord 

*' Sir Antony Cooke to Sir William Cecil, B. to appoint the father to meet him 

that he would move Mr. Peters to re- (lord Stafford) some day at his house, 

commend Mr. Edward Stanhope to a ' where I will in few words make him so 

certain young lady of Mr. P.'s acquaint- reasonable an offer as I trust he will not 

ance, whom Mr. Stanhope was desirous disallow.' " IxviiL 20. " Lady 2k>uch to 

to marry." Jan. 25, 1563, IxzL )3. *'Sir lord Burleigh, for his friendly interpo- 

John Mason to Sir William Cecil, that he sition to reoondle lord Zouch, her hus- 

fears his young landlord, Spehnan, has band, who had forsaken her through 

iutenticms of turning him out of his Jealousy." 1593. Izxiv. 72. 
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acquainted with their manors, parks, and woods, than \ 
themselves.' Snch knowledge was not songht by the ] m 
crafty Ce cil for mere diversion's sake. It was a main / 
part of his system to keep alive in the English gentry a 
persuasion liat his eye was npon them. No minister 
was ever more exempt from that false security which 
is the usual weakness of a court. His failing was rather 
a bias towards suspicion and timidity ; there were times, 
at least, in which his strength of mind seems to have 
almost deserted him through sense of the perils of his 
sovereign and country. But those perils appears less to 
us, who know how the vessel outrode them, than they 
could do to one harassed by continual informations of 
those numerous spies whom he employed both at home 
and abroad. The one word of Burleigh's policy was. ^ t^B^ t 
jreyen tion ; and this was dictafecT'By a consciousness of ' t ^ 
wanting an armed force or money to support it, as well 
as by some uncertainty as to the public spirit in respect 
at least «f religion. But a government that directs its 
chief attention to prevent offences against itself is in its 
very nature incompatible with that absence of restraint, 
that immunity from suspicion, in which civil liberty, as 
a tangible possession, may be said to consist. It appears 
probable that Elizabeth's administration carried too far, 
^ven as a matter of policy, this precautionary system 
upon which they founded the penal code against popery ; , 
and we may surely point to a contrast very advantageous . 
to our modem constitution in the lenient treatment 
which the Jacobite faction experienced from the princes 
of the house of Hanover. She reigned, however, in a 
period of real difficulty and danger. At such seasons 
few ministers will abstain from arbitrary actions, except 
those who are not strong enough to practise them. 

I have traced, in anoQier work, the acquisition by the 
house of commons of a practical right to inquire 
into and advise upon the public administration ©fSe 
of affairs during the reims of Edward III., ^ouaeof 
Bichard II., and the princes of the line of Lan- 
caster. This energy of parliament was quelled by the 
civil wars of the fifteenth century ; and, whatever may 
have passed in debates within its walls that have not 

. * Biographia Britannica, art Cecil. 
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been preserved, did not often display itself in any overt 
act under the first Tudors. To grant subsidies which 
could not be raised by any other course, to propose 
statutes which were not binding without their consent, 
to consider of public grievances, and procure their 
redress either by law or petition to the crown, were 
their acknowledged constitutional privileges, whidi no 
sovereign or minister ever pretended to deny. For this 
end liberty of speech and free access to the royal person 
were claimed by the speaker as customary privileges 
(though not quite, in his modem language, as undoubted 
rights) at the commencement of every parliament. But 
the house of commons in Elizabeth's reign contained 
men of a bold and steady patriotism, well read in the 
laws and records of old time, sensible to the dangers of 
their coxmtry and abuses of government, and conscious 
that it was their privilege and their duty to watch over 
the common weal. This led to several conflicts between 
the crown and parliament, wherein, if the former often 
asserted the victory, the latter sometimes kept the field, 
and was left on the whole a gainer at the close of the 
campaign. 

It would surely be erroneous to conceive tiiat many 
acts of government in the four preceding reigns had not 
appeared at the time arbitrary and unconstitutional. If 
indeed we are not mistaken in judging them according 
to the ancient law, they must have been viewed in the 
same light by contemporaries, who were full as able to 
try them by that standard. But, to repeat what I have 
once before said, the extant documents from which we 
draw our knowledge of constitutional history imder 
those reigns are so scanty, that instances even of a suc- 
cessful parliamentary resistance to measures of the crown 
may have left no memorial. The debates of parliament 
are not preserved, and very little is to be gained from 
such histories as the age produced. The complete bar- 
renness indeed of Elizabeth's chroniclers, HoUingshed 
and Thin, as to every parliamentary or constitutional in- 
formation, speaks of itself the jealous tone of her adminis- 
tration. Camden, writing to the next generation, though 
far from an ingenuous historian, is somewhat less under 
restraint. This forced silence of history is much more 
to be suspected after the^ use of printing and the Kefor- 
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mation than in the ages when monks compiled annals in 
their convents, reckless of the censure of courts, because 
independent of their permission. Grosser ignorance of 
public transactions is undoubtedly found in the chro- 
nicles of the middle ages ; but far less of that deliberate 
mendacity, or of that insidious suppression, by which 
fear, and flatteiy, and hatred, and the thirst of gain, 
have, since the invention of printing, corrupted so much 
of historical literature throughout Europe. We begin, 
however, to find in Elizabeth's reign more copious and 
unquestionable documents for parliamentary historj*^. 
The regular journals indeed are partly lost ; nor would 
those which remain give us a sufficient insight into the 
spirit of parliament without the aid of other sources. 
But a volume called Sir Simon D'Ewes's Journal, part 
of which is copied from a manuscript of Heywood 
Townsend, a member of all parliaments from 1580 'to 
1601, contains minutes of the most interesting debates 
as well as transactions, and for the first time renders us 
acquainted with the names of those who swayed an 
English house of commons.^ 

There was no peril more alarming to this kingdom 
during the queen s reign than the precarious- 
ness of her life — ^a thread whereon its tran- oonccrSng 
quillity, if not its religion and independence, J^nf^"*" 
was suspended. Hence the commons felt it an 
imperious duty not only to recommend her to marry, 
but, when this was delayed, to solicit that some linuta- 
tions of the crown might be enacted in &ilure of her 
issue. The former request she evaded without ever 
manifesting much displeasure, though not sparing a hint 
that it was a little beyond the province of parliament. 
Upon the last occasion indeed that it was preferred, 
namely, by the speaker in 1575, she gave what from any 
other woman must have appeared an assent, and almost 
a promise. But about declaring the succession she was 
always very sensible. Through a policy not perhaps 
entirely selfish, and certainly not erroneous on selfish 
principles, she was determined never to pronounce 
among the possible competitors for the throne. Least 
of all could she brook the intermeddling of parliament in 

b Townsend's manuscript has been that IXEwes has omitted anything of 
separately published ; bat I do not find consequence. 
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such a concern. The commons first took up this busi- 
ness in 1562, when there had begun to be much debate 
in the nation about the opposite titles of the queen of 
Scots and lady Catherine Grey : and especially in con- 
sequence of a dangerous sickness the queen had just 
experienced, and which is said to have been the cause of 
summoning parliament. Their language is wary, pray- 
ing her only by " proclamation of certainty already pro- 
vided, if any such be," alluding to the will of Henry 
VIII., " or else by limitations of certainty, if none be, to 
provide a most gracious remedy in this great necessity ;"*' 
offering at the same time to concur in provisions to 
guarantee her personal safety against any one who might 
be limited in remainder. Elizabeth gave them a toler- 
ably courteous answer, though not without some intima- 
Diflferenoe tiou of her dislike to this address.** But at their 
bet^n ^®^* meeting, which was not till 1 566, the hope of 
the queen her own marriage having grown fjBiinter, and the 
mollis circumstances of the kingdom still more power- 
1666. fully demanding some security, both houses of 
parliament united, with a boldness of which there had 
perhaps been no example for more than a hundred years, 
to overcome her repugnance. Some of her own council 
among the peers are said to have asserted in their places 
that the queen ought to be obliged to take a husband, or 
that a successor should be declared by parliament against 
her will. She was charged with a disregard to the state 
and to posterity. She would prove, in the uncourtly 
phrase of some sturdy members of the lower house, a 
stepmother to her country, as beiug seemingly desirous 
that England, which lived as it were in her, should rather 
expire with than survive her ; that kings can only gain 
the affections of their subjects by providing for their 
welfare both while they live and after their deaths ; nor 
did any but princes hated by their subjects, or faint- 
hearted women, ever stand in fear of their successors." 
But this great princess wanted not skill and courage to 

^ D'Ewes, p. 82 ; Strype, i. 258 ; from abridgment of one which she made in 
which latter i>as8age it seems that Cecil 1566; as D'Ewes himself afterwards con- 
was rather adverse to the proposaL fesses. Her real answer to the speaker 

d D'Ewes, p. 85. The speech which in 1663 is in Harrington's Noge Anti* 

Hame, on D^Ewes's authority, has put quae, voL i. p. 80. 
into the queen's mouth at the end of ® Camden, p. 400. 
this session, is but an imperfect copy or 
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resist this unusual importunity of parliament. The 
peers, who had forgotten their customary respectfulness, 
were excluded the presence-chamber till they made their 
submission. She prevailed on the commons, through 
her ministers who sat there, to join a request for her 
marriage with the more unpalatable alternative of nam- 
ing her successor ; and when this request was presented, 
gave them fair words and a sort of assurance that their 
desires should by some means be fulfilled.' When they 
continued to dwell on the same topic in their speeches, 
she sent messages through her ministers, and at length 
a positive injunction through the speaker, that they 
should proceed no further in the business. The house, 
however, was not in a temper for such ready acqui- 
escence as it sometimes displayed. Paul Wentworth, a 
bold and plain-spoken man, moved to know whether the 
queen's command and inhibition that they should no 
longer dispute of the matter of succession, were not 
against their Hberties and privileges. This caused, as 
we are told, long debates, which do not appear to have 
terminated in any resolution.^ But, more proba]bly hav- 
ing passed than we know at present, the queen, whose 
haughty temper and tenaciousness of prerogative were 
always within check of her discretion, several days after 
announced through the speaker that she revoked her 
two former commandments; "which revocation," says 
the journal, "was taken by the house most joyfully, 
with hearty prayer and thanks for the same." At the 
dissolution of thLs parliament, which was perhaps deter- 
mined upon in consequence of their steadiness, Elizabeth 
alluded, in addressing them, with no small bitterness to 
what had occurred.** 

This is the most serious disagreement on record be- 
tween the crown and the commons since the days of 
Eichard 11. and Henry IV. Doubtless the queen's 
indignation was excited by the nature of the subject her 
parliament ventured to discuss, still more than by her 
general disapprobation of their interference in matters 
of state. It was an endeavour to penetrate the great 

t The courtiers told the house that the 8 D'Ewes, p. 128. 

qneen intended to marry, in order to divert h Id. p. 116. Journals, 8th Oct, 25th 

them from their request that they would Nov., 2nd Jan. 
name her suocessor. Strype, voLi. p. 494. 
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secret of lier 'reign, in preserving which she conceived 
her peace, dignity, and personal safety to be bound up. 
There were, in her opinion, as she intimates in her speech 
at closing the session, some underhand movers of this 
intrigue (whether of the Scots or Suffolk faction does not 
appear), who were more to blame than even the speakers 
in parliament. And if, as Cecil seems justly to have 
thought, no limitations of the crown could at that time 
have been effected without much peril and inconvenience, 
we may find some apology for her warmth about their 
precipitation in a business which, even according to our 
present constitutional usage, it would naturally be for 
the government to bring forward. It is to be collected 
from Wentworth's motion, that to deliberate on subjects 
affecting the commonwealth was reckoned, by at least a 
large part of the house of commons, one of their ancient 
privileges and liberties. This was not one which EHzar 
beth, however she had yielded for the moment in revok- 
ing her prohibition, ever designed to concede to them. 
Such was her frugality, that, although she had remitted 
a subsidy granted in this session, alleging the very 
honourable reason that, knowing it to have been voted 
in expectation of some settlement of the succession, she 
would not accept it when that implied condition had not 
been fulfilled, she was able to pass five years without 
Session again convoking her people. A parliament 
ofisYi. met in April, 1571, when the lord keeper 
Bacon,* in answer to the speaker's customary request for 
freedom of speech in the commons, said that " her ma- 
jesty having experience of late of some disorder and 
certain offences, which, though they were not punished, 
yet were they offences still, and so must be accounted, 
they would therefore do well to meddle with no matters 
of state but such as should be propounded unto them, 
and to occupy themselves in other matters concerning 
the commonwealth." 

The commons so far attended to this intimation that 

no proceedings about the succession appear to 

of ^e'^** have taken place in this parliament, except such 

puritans in ^g yreie Calculated to gratify the queen. We 

^^ *" may perhaps except a bill attainting the queen 

I D'Ewes, p. 141. 
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of Scots, which was rejected in the upper house! But 
they entered for the first time on a new topic, which did 
not cease for the rest of this reign to famish matter of 
contention with their sovereign. The party called \ 
^puritan, in cluding such as charged abuses on the actual J 
government of the church, as well as those who objected J 
to part of its lawful discipline, had, not a little in con- / 
sequence of the absolute exclusion of the catholic gentry, / 
obtained a ve ry considerable strengj^ j n tho.on^"'^^'' 



But the queen valued her ecclesiastical supremacy more V 
than any part of her prerogative. Nexi to the succession 
of the crown, it was the point she could least endure to 
be touched. The house had indeed resolved, upon read- 
ing a bill the first time for reformation of the Common 
Prayer, that petition be made to the queen's majesty for 
her licence to proceed in it before it should be ferther 
dealt in. But Strickland, who had proposed it, was sent 
for to the council, and restrained from appearing again 
in his place, though put under no confinement. This 
was noticed as an infringement of their liberties. The 
ministers endeavoured to excuse his detention, as not 
intended to lead to any severity, nor occasioned by any- 
thing spoken in that house, but on accoimt of his intro- 
ducing a bill against the prerogative of the queen, which 
was not to be tolerated. And instances were quoted of 
animadversion on speeches made in parliament. But 
Mr. Yelverton_maintained that all matters not treason- 
ableT^nOfToo mik^ to the derogation of the imperial 
crown, were tolerable there, where all things came to be 
considered, ajard where there was such fulness of power 
as even t]ie right of the crown was to be determined, 
which i^'Vould be high treason to deny. Princes were 

Cto hav6 their prerogatives, but yet to be confined within 
r§3(Sbnable limits. The queen could not of herself make ^ 
laws, neither could she break them. This was the true / 
voice of English liberty, not so new to men's ears as 
Hume has imagined, though many there were who would 
not forfeit the court's favour by uttering it. Such 
speeches as the historian has quoted of sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, and many such may be found in the proceedings 
of this reign, are rather directed to intimidate the house 
by exaggerating their inability to contend with the crown, 
than to prove 3ie law of the land to be against them. In 
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the present affair of Striddand it became so evident that 
the commons would at least address the queen to restore 
him, that she adopted the course her usual prudence in- 
dicated, and permitted his return to his house. But she 
took the refoimation of ecclesiastical abuses out of their 
hands, sending word that she would have some articles 
for that purpose executed by the bishops under her royal 
supremacy, and not dealt in by parliament. This did 
not prevent the commons from proceeding to send up 
some bills %i the upper house, where, as was natural to 
expect, they fell to the ground.'' 

This session is also remarkable for the first marked 

complaints against some notorious abuses which deiaced 

the civil government of Elizabeth." A member having 

rather prematurely suggested the offer of a subsidy, 

several complaints were made of irregular and oppressive 

/ practices, and Mr. Bell said that licences granted by the 

I crown and other abuses galled the people, intimating 

y also that the subsidy should be accompanied by a re- 

^ dress of grievances." This occasion of introducing the 

/ subject, though strictly constitutional, was likely to 

' cause displeasure. The speaker informed them a few 

days after of a message from the queen to spend little 

time in motions, and make no long speeches." And Bell, 

it appears, having been sent for by the council, came 

into the house *' with such an amazed countenance, that 

it daunted all the rest," who for many days durst not enter 

on any matter of importance.'* It became the common 

whisper, that no one must speak against licences, lest 

the queen and council should be angry. And, at the 

close of the session, the lord keeper severely reprimanded 

those audacious, arrogant, and presumptuous members, 

who had called her majesty's grants and prerogatives in 

question, meddling with matters neither pertaining to 

them, nor within the capacity of their understanding.** 

The parliament of 1572 seemed to give evidence of 
their inheriting the spirit of the last by choosing Mr. 

k D'Ewes, 156, &c. There is no to the speaker for calling her majesty's 

mention of Strickland's business in the letters patent in question. Id. 115. 
journal. ^ Id. 158. Journals, 7 Apr. 

°* Something of this sort seems to have *^ Journals, 9 and 10 Apr. 
occurred in the session of 1566, as may P D'Ewes, 159. 
be inferred fh>m the lord keeper's reproof ^ Id. 151. 
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Bell for their speaker.' But very little of it appeared in 
their proceedings. In their first short session, chiefly 
occupied by the business of the queen of Scots, the most 
remarkable circumstances are the following. The com- 
mons were desirous of absolutely excluding Mary from 
inheriting the crown, and even of taking away her life, 
and had prepared bills with this intent. But Elizabeth, 
constant to her mysterious policy, made one of her 
ministers inform them that she would neither have the 
queen of Scots enabled nor disabled to succeed, and willed 
that the bill respecting her should be drawn by her 
council : and that in the mean time the house should not 
enter on any speeches or arguments on that matter.* 
Another circumstance worthy of note in this session is 
a signification, through the speaker, of her majesty's 
pleasure that no bills concerning religion i^ould be 
received, unless they should be first considered and 
approved by the clergy, and requiring to see certain bills 
touching rites and ceremonies that had been read in the 
house. The bills were accordingly ordered to be de- 
livered to her, with a humble prayer that, if she should 
dislike them, she would not conceive an ill opinion of 
the house, or of the parties by whom they were pre- 
ferred.* I 

The submissiveness of this parliament was doubtless 
owing to the queen's vigorous dealings with the 
last. At their next meeting, which was not rfr/Went- 
tiU February 1575-6, Peter Wentworth, brother JJ^^^hin 
. I believe of the person of that name before- 
mentioned, broke out, in a speech of uncommon boldness, 
against her arbitrary encroachments on their privileges. 
The liberty of free speech, he said, had in the two last 
sessions been so many ways infringed, that they were in 
danger, while they contented themselves with tiie name, 
of losing and foregoing the thing. It was common for 
a rumour to spread through that house, " the queen likes 
or dislikes such a matter ; beware what you do." Mes- 

^ Bell, I sappose, had reconciled him- qnent. In StT3rpe's Annals, voL It. p. 124, 
self to the conrt, which would have we find instractions for the speaker's 
approved no speaker chosen without its speech in 1592, drawn up by lord Bur- 
recommendation. There was always an leig^, as might very likely be the case on 
understandiug between this servant of other occasions, 
the house and the govenunent Proofs * D'Ewes, 219. 
or presumptions of this are not unfre- t id. 213, 214. 
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sages were even sometimes brought down either com- 
manding or inhibiting, very injurious to the liberty of 
debate. He instanced that in the last session restraining 
the house from dealing in matters of religion ; against 
which and against the prelates he inveighed with great 
acrimony. With still greater indignation he spoke of 
the queen's refusal to assent to the attainder of Mary ; 
and, after surprising the house by the bold words, " none 
is without fault, no, not our noble queen, but has com- 
mitted great and dangerous faults to herself," went on to 
tax her with ingratitude and unkindness to her subjects, 
in a strain perfectly free indeed from disaffection, but of 
more rude censure than any kings would put up with." 

This direct attack upon tiie sovereign in matters relat- 
ing to her public administration seems no doubt unpar- 
liamentary ; though neither the rules of parliament in 
this respect, nor even the constitutional principle, were 
so strictly understood as at present. But it was part of 
Elizabeth's character to render herself extremely pro- 
minent, and, as it were, responsible in public esteem for 
every important measure of her government. It was 
difficult to consider a queen as acting merely by the 
advice of ministers who protested in parliament that 
they had laboured in vain to bend her heart to their 
f counsels. The doctrine that some one must be respon- 
/ sible for every act of the crown was yet perfectly un- 
\ known ; and Elizabeth would have been the last to adopt 
\ a system so inglorious to monarchy. But Wentwort h 
had gone to a length which alarmed the houseaf com- 
' mons. They judged it expedient to prevent an un- 
. pleasant ihterference by sequestering their member, and 
% appointing a committee of all the privy councillors in 
the house to examine him. Wentworth declined their 
authority, till they assured him that they sat as members 
of the commons and not as councillors. After a long 
examination, in which he not only behaved with intre- 
pidity, but, according to his own statement, reduced 
them to confess the truth of all he advanced, they made 
a report to the house, who committed him to the Tower. 
He had lain there a month when the queen sent word 
that she remitted her displeasure towards him, and 

™ D*Ewe8, 23«. 
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referred his enlargement to the house, who released him 
npon a reprimand from the spelaker, and an acknowledg- 
ment of his fault upon his knees.* In this commitment 
of Wentworth it can hardly be said that there was any- 
thing, as to the main point, by which the house sacri- 
ficed its acknowledged privileges. In later instances, 
and even in the reign of George I., members have been 
committed for much less indecent reflections on the 
sovereign. The queen had no reason upon the whole to 
be ill-pleased with this parliament, nor was she in haste 
to dissolve it, though there was a long. intermission of its 
sessions. The next was in 1681, when the chancellor, 
on confirming a new speaker, did not fail to admonish 
him that the house of commons should not intermeddle 
in anything touching her majesty's person or estate, or 
church government. They were supposed to disobey 
this injunction, and fell under the queen's displeasure, 
by appointing a public fast on their own authority, 
though to be enforced on none but themselves. This 
trifling resolution, which showed indeed a little of the 
puritan spirit, passed for an encroachment on the supye- 
macy, and was only expiated by a humble apology.^ It 
is not till the month of February, 1587-8, that the zeal 
for ecclesiastical reformation overcame in some measure 
the terrors of power, but with no better success than 
before. A Mr. Cope offered to the house, we are in- 
formed, a bill and a book, the former annulling all laws 
respecting ecclesiastical government then in force, and 
establishing a certain new form of common prayer con- 
tained in the latter. The speaker interposed to prevent 
this bill from being read, on the ground that her majesty 
had commanded them not to meddle in this matter. 
Several members however spoke in favour of hearing it 
read, and the day passed in debate on this subject. Before 
they met again the queen sent for the speaker, who 
delivered up to her the bill and book. Next time that 
the house sat Mr. Wentworth insisted that some ques- 
tions of his proposing should be read. These queries 
, were to the following purport : ** Whether this council 
was not a place for any member of the same, freely and 
without control, by bill or speech, to utter any of the 

* D'Ewes, 260. ^ IcL 282. 
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griefs of this commonwealih ? Whether there be any 
council that can make, add, or diminish from the laws of 
the realm, but only this council of parliament ? Whether 
it be not against the orders of this council to make any 
secret or matter of weight, which is here in hand, known 
to the prince or any other, without consent of the house ? 
Whether the speaker may overrule the house in any 
matter or cause in question ? Whether the prince and 
^tate can continue and stand, and be maintained, without 
this council of parliament, not altering the government 
of the state ? " These questions serjeant Pickering, the 
"uj^ /o 4« speaker, instead of reading them to tiie house, showed to 
««^>vw^ Y /''^^''•^ courtier, through whose means Wentworth was com- 
mitted to the Tower. Mr. Cope, and those who had 
spoken in favour of his motion, underwent the same fate; 
and, notwithstanding some notice taken of it in the 
house, it does not appear that they were set at liberty 
before its dissolution, which ensued in three weeks.* 
Yet the commons were so set on displaying an ineffec- 
tual hankering after reform, that they appointed a com- 
mittee to address the queen for a learned ministry. 

At the beginning of the next parliament,, which met in 
The com- 1588-9, Ihc Speaker received an admonition that 
mons con- ^j^q housc wcrc not to cxtcud their privileges 

tlnue to . . '^ "1 T 

seek redress to any UTcverent or misbecoming speech. In 
tklT^^e?^ this session Mr. Damport, we are informed by 
ances. D'Ewes,' moved "neither for making of any 

new laws, nor for abrogating of any old ones, but for a 
due course of proceeding in laws already established, 
but executed by some ecclesiastical governors contrary 
both to their purport and the intent of the legislature, 
which he proposed to bring into discussion." So cautious 
a mbtion saved its author from the punishment which 
had attended Mr. Cope for his more radical reform ; but 
the secretary of state, reminding the house of the queen's 
express inhibition from dealing with ecclesiastical causes, 
declared to them by the chancellor at the commence- 
ment of the session (in a speech which does not appear), 
Prevented them from taking any further notice of Mr. 
)amport's motion. They narrowly escaped Elizabeth's 
displeasure in attacking some civil abuses. Sir Edward 

' I^Ewes, 410. man Davenport, which no doubt was 

* P. 438. Townaend calls this gentle- his true name. 
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Hobby brought in a bill to prevent certain exactions 
made for their own profit by the officers of the exchequer. 
Two days after he complained that he had been very 
sharply rebuked by some great personage, not a member 
of the house, for his speech on that occasion. But in- 
stead of testifying indignation at this breach of their 
privileges, neither he nor the house thought of any fur- 
ther redress than by exculpating him to this great per- 
sonage, apparently one of the ministers, and admonishing 
their members not to repeat elsewhere anything uttered 
in their debates.* For the bill itself, as well as one 
intended to restrain the flagrant abuses of purveyance, 
• they both were passed to the lords. But the queen sent 
a message to the upper house, expressing her dislike of 
them, as meddling with abuses which, if they existed, 
she was both able and willing to repress ; and this hav- 
ing been formally communicated to the commons, they 
appointed a committee to search for precedents in order 
to satisfy her majesty about their proceedings. They 
received afterwards a gracious answer to their address, 
the queen declaring her willingness to afford a remedy 
for the alleged grievances.** 

Elizabeth, whose reputation for consistency, which 
haughty princes overyalue, was engaged in protecting 
the established hierarchy, must have experienced not a 
little vexation at the perpetual recurrence of complaints 
which the unpopularity of that order drew from every 
parliament. The speaker of that summoned in 1593 
received for answer to his request of liberty of speech, 
that it was granted, *' but not to speak every one what 
he listeth, or what cometh into his brain to utter ; their 
privilege was ay or no. Wherefore, Mr. Speaker," 
continues the lord keeper Pickering, himself speaker 
in the parliament of 1688, •' her majesty's pleasure is, 
that if you perceive any idle heads which will not stick 
to hazard their own estates, which will meddle with 
reforming the church and transforming the common- 
wealth, and do exhibit such bills to such purpose, that 
you receive them not, until they be viewed and con- 
sidered by those who it is fitter should consider of such 
things, and can better judge of them." It seems not 

b D'Ewes, 433. ^ Id. UO, et post. 
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improbable that tbis admonition, wbicb indeed is in 
no unusual style for this reign, was suggested by the 
expectation of some unpleasing debate. For we read 
that the very first day of the session, though the commons 
had adjourned on account of the speaker's illness, the 
unconquerable Peter Wentworth, with another member, 
presented a petition to the loj-d keeper, desiring " the 
lords of the upper house to join with them of the lower 
in imploring her majesty to entail the succession of the 
crown, for which tihey had already prepared a bill.'* 
This step, which may seem to us rather arrogant and 
unparliamentary, drew down, as they must have ex- 
pected, the queen's indignation. They were summoned 
before the council, and committed to different prisons.*^ 
A few days afterwards a bill for reforming the abuses of 
ecclesiastical courts was presented by Morice, attorney 
of the court of wards, and underwent some discussion in 

* the house.' But the queen sent for the speaker, and 

expressly commanded that no bill touching ma,tters of 

state or reformation of causes ecclesiastical should be 

'. exhibited ; and if any such should be offered, enjoining 

' him on his allegiance not to read it.' It was the custom 
at that time for the speaker to read and expound to the 
house all the bills that any member offered. Morice 
himself was committed to safe custody, from which he 
wrote a spirited letter to lord Burleigh, expressing his 
sorrow for having offended the queen, but at the same 
time his resolution " to strive," he says, " while his life 
should last, for freedom of conscience, public justice, 
and the liberties of his coimtry."* Some days after, a 
motion was made that, as some places might complain 
of paying subsidies, their representatives not having 
been consulted nor been present when they were 
granted, the house should address the queen to set their 
members at liberty. But the ministers opposed this, as 
likely to hurt those whose good wag sought, her majesty 
being more likely to release them if left to her own 
gracious disposition. It does not appear however that 
she did so during the session, which lasted above a 
month.** We read, on the contrary, in an undoubted 

d lyEwes, 470. tions, vol. iii. 34. Townsend says he wag 

* IcL 474; Townsend, 60. committed to Sir John Fortescue's keep- 

f Id. 62. ing, a gentler sort of imprisonment. P. 61, 

. 8 See the letter In Lodge's Illiistra- h D'Ewes, 470. 
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authority, namely a letter of Antony Bacon to liis mother, 
that " divers gentlemen who were of the parliament, and 
thought to have returned into the country after the end 
thereof, were stayed by her majesty's commandment, 
for being privy, as it is thought, and consenting to 
Mr. Wentworth*s motion." * Some difficulty was made 
by this house of commons about their grant of subsidies, 
which was uncommonly large, though rather in appear- 
ance than truth, so great had been the depreciation of 
silver for some years past.'' 

The admonitions not to abuse freedom of speech, 
which had become almost as much matter of course as 
the request for it, were repeated in the ensuing par- 
liaments of 1597 and 1601. Nothing more ^^^^^^ 
remarkable occurs in the former of these monopolies, 
sessions than an address to the queen against JJ^^^ v 
the enormous abuse of monopol ies. The crown session of 
either possessed or assumed the prerogative of ^^^' 
regulating almost all matters of commerce at its dis- J 
cretion. Patents to deal exclu^vely in particular 
articles, generally of foreign growth, but reaching in -' rJ f" 
some instances to such important necessaries of life as / 
salt, lather, and qo^I, had beep lavishly granted to^the (Cjv/?tcc 
eourtiefs^ with little direct advantage to the revenue. , 
They sold them to companies of merchants, who of LCY*.( 
course enhanced the price to the utmost ability of the 
purchaser. This business seems to have been purposely 
protracted by the ministers and the speaker, who, in 
this reign, was usually in the court's interests, till the 
last day of the session ; when, in answer to his mention 
of it, the lord keeper said that the queen ** hoped her 
dutiful and loving subjects would not take away her 
prerogative, which is the choicest flower in her garden, 
and the principal and head pearl in her crown and 
diadem ; but would rather leave that to her disposition, 
promising to examine all patents, and to abide the 
touchstone of the law." ^ This answer, though less stem 
than had been usual, was merely evasive : and in the 

•i Birchs Memoirs of Elizabeth, L 96. oocots in D'Ewes's Journal ; and I men- 

k StXTpe has published, from lord tion it as an additional proof how little 

Burlei^'s manuscripts, a q;>eech made we can rely on n^;ative inferences as 

in the parliament of 1589 against tbe to proceedings in parliament at this pe. 

subsidy then proposed. Annals, vol. iii. riod. 

Append. 238. Not a word nbout this l D'Ewes, 547. 
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session of 1601 a bolder and more successful attack 
was made on tlie administration than this reign had 
^ witnessed. The grievance of monopolies had gone on 
i continually increasing; scarce any article was exempt 
\ from these oppressive patents. When the list of them 
^ was read over in the house, a member exclaimed, *' Is 
not bread among the number?" The house seemed 
amazed : " Nay," said he, *' if no remedy is found for 
these, bread will be there before the next parliament." 
Every tongue seemed now unloosed ; each as if emulously 
descanting on the injuries of the place he represented. 
J It was vain for the courtiers to withstand this torrent. 
Ealeigjbi, no small gainer himself by some monopolies, 
alter making what excuse he could, offered to give them 
si up. Eobert Cecil the secretary, and Bacon, talked loudly 
of the prerogative, and endeavoured at least to persuade 
the house that it would be fitter to, pioceed by petition to 
the queen than by a bill. But it was properly answered 
that nothing had been gained by petitioning in the last 
parliament. After four days of eager debate, and more 
heat than had ever been witnessed, this ferment was 
suddenly appeased by one of those well-timed conces- 
sions by which skilful princes spare themselves the 
mortification of being overcome. Elizabeth sent down 
a message that she would revoke all grants that should 
be found injurious by fair trial at law: and Cecil 
rendered the somewhat ambiguous generality of this 
expression more satisfactory by an assurance that the 
existing patents should all be repealed, and no more be 
^ ^ granted. This victory filled the commons with joy, 
perhaps the more from being rather unexpected." They 
addressed the queen with rapturous and hyperbolical 
acknowledgments, to which she answered in an affec- 
tionate strain, glancing only with an oblique irony ,at 
some of those movers in the debate, whom in her earlier 
and more vigorous years she would have keenly repri- 
/ manded. She repeated this a little more plainly at the 

• close of the session, but still with commendation of the 

• body of the commons. So altered a tone must be ascribed 
partly to the growing spirit she perceived in her subjects, 

™ Tbeir Joy and gratitude were rather 640, and Carte, iii. 712. A list of them, 
premature, for her majesty did not revoke dated May, 1603, Lodge, iii. 159, seems 
all of them; as appears by Rymer, xvt. to imply that they were still existing. 
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but partly also to those cares which clouded with listless ' 
melancholy the last scenes of her illustrious life." 

The discontent that vented itself against monopolies 
was not a little excited by the increasing demands which 
Elizabeth was compelled to make upon the commons in 
all her latter parliaments. Though it was declared, in 
the preamble to the subsidy bill of 1593,. that " these 
large and unusual grants, made to a most excellent 
princess on a most pressing and extraordinary occasion, 
should not at any time hereafter be drawn into a pre- 
cedent," yet an equal simi was obtained in 1697, and 

* D'Eww, 619, G44, &R. her mi^esty's, and she may lawfoUy at 

The speeches made in this parliament any time take it from us; yea, she hath 

are reported more fally than nsnal by as much right to all onr lands and goodd 

Heywood Townsend, fh>m whose Journal as to any revenue of her crown," observes 

those of most importance have been tran- that lleyle was an eminent lawyer, a 

scribed by D'Ewes. Jlmne has given man of character. That Heyle was high 

conriderable extracts, for the sole pur- in his profession is beyond doubt; but 

pose of inferrii^, tram this very debate in that age, as has since, tboi^ from 

on nonopolies, that the royal prerogative the change of times less grossly, oon- 

was, according to the opinion of the tinned to be the case, the most distin* 

house of commons itself, hardly sutiJect guished lawyere notoriously considered 

to any kind of restraint. But the pas- the court and oountiy as (daintiff and 

wges he selects are so unfairly taken defendant in a great suit, and themselves 

(lome of them being the mere language as their retained advocates. It is not 

of courtiers, others separated from the likely however that Heyle should have 

ctntext in order to distort their mean- used the exact words imputed to him. 

icg), that no one who ctonpares them He made, no doubt, a strong speech for 

w'lh the original can acquit him o f_ex- prerogative, but so grossly to transcend 

tPTae ynil"'^*flf The adulatory strain all limits of truth and decency seems 

in which it was usual to speak of the even bey(xid a lawyer seeking office. 

sorereign often covered a strong dispo- Townsend and D'Ewes write with a sort 

sitlon to keep down his authority. Thus of Sarcastic humour, which is not always 

wlen a Mr. Davies says in this debate, to 4)e taken according to the letter. 

*' God hath given that power to absolute D'Ewes, 433 ; Townsend, 205. 
princes which he attributes to himself— Hume proceeds to tell us that it was 

Dili quod dii estis," it would have been asserted this session that the speaker 

seen, if Hume had quoted the following mi^t either admit or reject bills in the 

sectence, that he infers fh>m hence, that, house ; and remarks that the very pro- 

Jus'ice being a divine attribute, the king posal of it is a proof at what a low ebb 

can do nothing that is unjust, and con- liberty was at that time in England, 

seqaently cannot grant licences to the There cannot be a more complete mis- 

iojtry of his sutgects. Strong language take. No such assertion was made ; but 

was no donbt used in respect of the pre- a member suggested that the speaker 

rogative. But it is emxieous to assert, might, 'as the consuls in the Roman 

with Hume, that it came equally trom senate used, appoint the order in which 

the courtiers and country gentlemen, and bills should be read ; at which speech, it 

was admitted by both. It will chiefly is added, some hissed. D'Ewes, 677. 

be found in the speedies of secretary The present regularity of parliamentary f 

Cecil, the o£9cial defender of prerogative, forms, so Justly valued by the house, was i 

and of some lawyers. Hume, after yet unknown ; and the members called \ ^ 

quoting an extravagant speech ascribed confusedly for the< business they wished 

to aeijeant Heyle, that ** all we have is to have brou(^t forward. 
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one still greater in 1601, but money was always re- 
luctantly given, and the queen's early frugality had 
accustomed her subjects to very low taxes ; so that the 
debates on the supply in 1601, as handed down to us by 
Townsend, exhibit a lurking ill-hTunour which would 
find a better occasion to break forth. 

The house of commons, upon a review of Elizabeth's 

Influence ^®^^l .^^ ^®^ ^^' ^^ *^® ^^® ^^^ ^^^^ 

of the exercising those constitutional rights whiek 

SSiMMt. ^^® l^^g since belonged to it, or even thogd 
which by ancient precedent it might have 
claimed as its own; yet, on the other hand, was ^^ 
quite so se rvile ^n r^ flnhyiaCTyft an assembly as an artful 
historian ,has represented it. If many of its members 
were but creatures of power, if the majority was offen 
too readily intimidated, if the bold and honest, but not 
very judicious, Wentworths were but feebly supported, 
when their impatience hurried them beyond their col- 
leagaes, there was still a considerable party, sometimes 
carrying the house along with them, who with patient 
resolution and inflexible aim recurred in every session 
to the assertion of- that one great privilege which their 
sovereign contested, the right of parliament to inquire 
into and suggest a remedy for every public mischief ct 
danger. It may be remarked that tiie ministers, such 
as Knollys, Hatton, and Kobert Cecil, not only sa-t 
among the commons, but took a very leading part in 
their discussions : a proof that the influence of argumeat 
could no more be dispensed with than that of power. 
This, as I conceive, will never be the case in any 
kingdom where the assembly of the estates is qu:te 
subservient to the crown. Nor should we put out of 
consideration the manner in which the commons w^'e 
; composed. Sixty-two members were added at different 
times by Elizabeth to the representation, as well from 
places which had in earlier times discontinued their 
franchise, as from those to which it was first granted; ° 

° Pari. Hist 9S8. In the session of Assent, that the bnrgesses shall remaki 

1571 a committee was appointed to confer according to their returns; for that the 

with the attorney and solicitor general validity of the charters of their towns is 

about the return of burgesses from nine elsewhere to be examined, if cause be.'* 

places which had not been represented lyEwes, p. 166, 159. 

in the last parliament But in the end D'Ewes observes that it was veiy 

it was " ordered, by Mr. Attorney's common in former times, in order to 
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a very large proportion of them petty boroughs, evidently ^ 
Tinder the influence of the crown or peerage. This had 
been the policy of her brother and sister, in order to 
counterbalance the country gentlemen, and find room 
for those dependents who had no natural interest to 

return them to parliament, fhe ministry took much 
pains with elections, of which many proofs remain,^' 

aToid the charge of paying wages to indenture, he being returned for another 
their burgesses, that a borough which place, and to aubstitute Edward Brown, 
had fallen into poverty or decay either Harl. MSS. Dcciii. 16. 
got licence of the sovereign for the I will introduce in tlils place, though 
time being to be discharged Jrom electing not belonging to the present reign, a 
members, or discontinued it of them- proof that Henry VIII. did not trust 
selves ; but that of late, the members for altogether to the intimidating effects of 
the most part bearing their own charges, his despotian for the obedience of parlia- 
many of those towns which had thus dis- ment, and that his ministers looked to 
continued their privilege renewed it, both the management of elections, as their 
in Elizabeth's reign and that of James, successors have always done. Sir Robert 
P. 80* This could only have been, it is Sadler writes to some one whose name 
hardly necessary to say, by obtaining does not appear, to inform him that the 
writs out of chancery for that purpose, duke of Norfolk had spoken to the king. 
As to the payment of wages, the words who was well content he should be a 
of D'Ewes intimate that it w&s not en- burgess of Oxford; and that he should 
tirely disused. In the session of 1586 ** order himself in the said room, according 
the borough of Grantham complained to such instructions as the said duke of 
that Arthur Hall (whose name now ap- Norfolk should give him from the king ;" 
pears for the last time) had sued them if he is not elected at Oxford, the writer 
for wages due to him as their repre- will recommend him to some of " my 
sentative In the preceding parliament ; lord's towns of his bishopric of Winches- 
alleging that, as well by reason of his ter." Cotton MSS. Cleopatra E. iv. 178. 
negligent attendance and some other Thus we see that the practice of our go- 
offences by him committed in some of its vemment has always been alike : and we 
sessions, as of his promise not to require may add the same of the nobility, who 
any such wages, they ought not to be interfered with elections full as coutinu- 
charged ; and a committee, having been ally, and far more openly, than in mo* 
appointed to inquire into this, reported dem times. The difference is, that a 
that they had requested Mr. Hall to secretary of the treasury, or peer's agent, 
remit his clahn for wages,, which he had does that with some precaution of secrecy, 
fireely done. D'Ewes, p. 417. which the council board, or peer himself, 
P Strype mentions letters from the under the Tudors, did by express letters 
council to Mildmay, sheriff of Essex, in to the returning oflQcer; and that the 
1659, about the choice of knights. An- operating motive is the prospect of a 
naU, vol. i. p. 32. And other instances good place in the excise or customs for 
of interference may be found in the Lans- compliance, rather than that of lying 
downe and Harleian collection. Thus some months In the Reet for disobe- 
we read that a Mr. Copley used to no- dience. 

minate burgesses for Gatton, '* for that A late writer has asserted, as an un- 
there were no bui^esses in the borough." doubted fact, which " historic truth re- 
The present proprietor being a minor in quires to be mentioned," that for the first 
custody of the court of wards, lord Bur- parliament of Elizabeth " five candidates 
leigh directs the sheriff of Surrey to were nominated by the conrt for each 
make no return without instructions from borough, and three for each county ; and 
himself; and afterwards orders him to by the authority of the sheriffs the mem- 
cancel the name of Francis Bacon in his hers were chosen from among the can- 
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ThaJipTise accordingly was filled with placgiafiiujaxk^ 
lians^and common lawyers grasping &tj[^T.'QmDBSi&^^' 
"fEesIavisIi tone of these persons, as we collect from 
the minutes of D'Ewes, is strikingly contrasted with the 
manliness of independent gentlemen. And as the house 
was by no means very fully attended, the divisions, a 
vf few of which are recorded, running from 200 to 260 in 
the aggregate, it may be perceived that the court,, 
whose followers were at hand, would maintain a formid- 
able influence. But this influence, however pernicious 
to the integrity of parliament, is distinguishable from 
that exertion of almost absolute' prerogative which 
Hume has assumed as the sole spring of Elizabeth's 
government, and would never be employed till some 
deficiency of strength was experienced in the other. 
D'Ewes has preserved a somewhat remarkable debate 

on a bill presented in the session of 1671, in 
eiecSon^dr Order to render valid elections of non-resident 
non-resident burffcsses. According to the teaor of the 

king's writ, confirmed by an act passed under 
Henry V., every city and borough was required to elect 
none but members of their own community. To this 
provision, as a seat in the commons' house grew more 
an object of general ambition, while many boroughs fell 
into comparative decay, less and less attention had been 
paid ; till, the greater part of the borough representatives 
having become strangers, it was deemed, by some, expe- 
dient to repeal the ancient statute, and give" a sanction 
to the innovation that time had wrought ; while others 
contended in favour of the original usage, and seemed 
anxious to restore its vigour. It was alleged on the one 
hand, by Mr. Norton, that the bill would take away all 
pretence for sending imfit men, as was too often seen, 
and remove any objection that might be started to the* 
sufficiency of tiie present parliament, wherein, for the 
most part, against positive law, strangers to their several 
boroughs had been chosen : that persons able and fit for 
so great an employment ought to be preferred without 

didates." Butler's Book of the Eoman certainly of Mr. Bntler, who is utterly 

Catholic Church, p. 225. I never met incapable of a wilful deviation from truth, 

with any tolerable authority for this, and but of some of those whom he too impli* 

believe it to be a mere fabrication ; not ciUy follows. 
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regard to their inhabitancy ; since a man could not be 
presumed to be the wiser for being a resident burgess : 
and that the whole body of the realm, and the service of 
the same, was rather to be respected than any priyate 
regard ' of place or person. This is a remarkable, and 
perhaps the earliest assertion, of an important constitu- 
tional principle, that each member of the house of 
commons is deputed to serve, not only for his consti- 
tuents, but for the whole kingdom ; a principle which 
marks the distinction between a modem English par- 
liament and such deputations of the estates as were 
assembled in several continental kingdoms ; a principle 
to which the house of commons is indebted for its weight 
and dignity, as well as its beneficial efficiency, and 
which none but the servile worshippers of the populace 
are ever found to gainsay. It is obvious that such a 
principle could never obtain currency, or even be ad- 
vanced on any plausible ground, until the law for the 
election of resident burgesses had gone into disuse. 

Those who defended fiie existing law, forgetting, as is 
often the case with the defenders of existing laws, that 
it had lost its practical efficacy, urged that the inferior 
ranks using manual and mechanical arts ought, like the 
re§t, to be regarded and consulted with on matters which 
concerned them, and of which strangers could less judge. 
" We," said a member, ** who have never seen Berwick 
or St. Michael's Mount, can but blindly guess of them, 
albeit we look on the maps that come from thence, or 
see letters of instruction sent; some one whom. observa- 
tion, experience, and due consideration of that country 
hath taught, can more perfectly open what shaU in 
question thereof grow, and more effectually reason there- 
upon, than the skilfuUest otherwise whatsoever." But 
the greatest mischief resulting from an abandonment of 
their old constitution would be the interference of noble- 
men with elections : lords' letters, it was said, would 
from henceforth bear the sway ; instances of which, so 
late as the days of Mary, were alleged, though no one 
cared to allude particularly to anything of a more recent 
date. Some proposed to impose a fine of forty pounds 
on any borough making its election on a peer's nomina- 
tion. The bill was committed by a majority ; but, as 
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no further entry appears in the Joumala, we may infer 
it to have dropped/- 

It may be mentioiied, as not iinconneoted with this 
subject, that in the same session a fine was imposed on 
the borough of Westbuiy for receiving a bribe of four 
pounds from Thomas Long, *' being a very simple man 
and of small capacity to serve in that place ;" and the 
mayor was ordered to repay the money. Long, how- 
ever, does not seem to have been expelled. This is the 
earliest precedent on record for the punishment of bri- 
bery in elections.* 

We shall find an additional proof that the house of 
Assertion ^^^^^^^us Under the Tudor princes, and especi- 
orprivi-" ally Elizabeth, was not so feeble and insignifi- 
legea by qqj^i jq^ assembly as has been often insinuated, 
if we look at their frequent assertion and 
gradual acquisition of those peculiar authorities and 
immunities which constitute what is called privilege of 
parliament. Of these, the first, in order of time if not 
of importance, was their exemption from arrest on civil 
process during their session. Several instances occurred 
under the Plantagenet dynasty where this privilege 
was claimed and admitted ; but generally by means of a 
distinct act of parliament, or at least by a writ of pri- 
vilege out of chancery. .The house of commons for the 
first time took upon themselves to avenge their 
Ferrereun- owu injury in 1543, when the remarkable case 
^^Henry Qf Georgo Ferrcrs occurred. This is related 
in detail by HoUingshed, and is perhaps the 
only piece of constitutional information we owe to him. 
Without repeating all the circumstances, it will be 
sufficient here to mention that the commons sent their 
Serjeant with his mace to demand the release of Ferrers, 
a burgess who had been arrested on his way to the 
house ; that the gaolers and sherifis of London having 
not only refused compliance, but ill-treated the serjeant, 
they compelled them, as well as the sheriffe of London, 
and even the plaintiff who had sued the writ against 
Ferrers, to appear at the bar of the house, and committed 
them to prison ; and that the king, in the presence of 
the judges, confirmed in the strongest manner this asser- 

^ D'Ewes, 168. ' Journals, p. 88. 
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tion of privilege by the commons. It was, however, so 
far at least as our knowledge extends, a very important 
novelty in constitutional practice ; not a trace occurring 
in any former instance on record, either of a party being 
delivered from arrest at the mere demand of the Serjeant, 
or of any one being committed to prison by the sole 
authority of the house of commons. With respect to 
the first, the ** chancellor," says Hollingshed, '* offered 
to grant them a writ of privilege, which they of the 
commons' house refused, being of a clear opinion that 
all commandments and other acts proceeding from the 
nether house were to be done and executed by their 
Serjeant without writ, only by show of his mace, which 
was his warrant." It might naturally seem to follow 
from this position, if it were conceded, that the house 
had the same power of attachment for contempt, that is, 
of committing to prison persons refusing obedience to 
lawful process, which our law attributes to all courts of 
justice, as essential to the discharge of their duties. 
The king's behaviour is worthy of notice: while he 
dexterously endeavours to insinuate that the offence was 
rather against him than the commons, Ferrers happen- 
ing to be in his service, he displays that cunning flattery 
towards them in their moment of exasperation which his 
daughter knew so well how to employ.' 

Such important powers were not likely to be thrown 
away, though their exertion might not always other cases 
be thought expedient. The commons had some- ofprivuege. 
times recourse to a writ of privilege in order to releg ge 
t heir membe rs under arrest, and did not repeat the pro- 
ceeding in Ferrers's case till that of Smalley, a member's 
servant in 1575, whom they sent their Serjeant to deliver, 

t Hollingshed, vol. iii. p. 824. (4to. weak, when we consider how common it 

edit) Hatsell's Precedents, vol. i. p. 53. was to overlook or recede from prece- 

Mr. Hatsell inclines too much, In my dents before the constitation had been 

opinion, to depreciate the authority of reduced into a system. Carte, vol. iii p. 

this case, imagining that it was rather as 164, endeavours to discredit the case of 

the king's servant than as a member of Ferrers as an absolute fable ; and cer- 

fhe house that Ferrers was delivered, tainly points out some inaccuracy as to 

But, though Henry artfully endeavours dates; but it is highly improbable that 

to rest it chiefly on this ground, it appears the whole should be an invention. He 

to me that the commons claim the privi- returns to the subject afterwards, p. 541, 

lege as belonging to themselves, without and, with a folly almost inconceivable 

the least reference to this circumstance, even in a Jacobite, supposes the puritans 

If they did not always assert it after- to have fabricated the tale, and prevailed 

wards, this negative presumption is very on Holliz^shed to insert it in Jiis history. 
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And this wajg only " after sundry reasons, arguments, 
and disputations," as the journal informs us ; and, what 
is more, after rescinding a previous resolution that they 
' could find no precedents for setting at liberty any one in 
arrest, except by writ of privilege." It is to be observed 
that the privilege of immunity extended to themenjal 
servants of members,' till taken away by "£he "sfalute of 
Georg e III. Several persons however were, at different 
fimes, un13[er Mary and Elizabeth, committed by the 
house to the Tower, or to the cilstody of their own Ser- 
jeant, for assaults on their members.^ Smalley himself, 
above mentioned, it having been discovered that he had 
fraudulently procured this arrest, in order to get rid of 
the debt, was committed for a month, and ordered to 
pay the plaintiff one hundred pounds, which was pos- 
sibly the amount of what he owedJ One also, who had 
served a subpoena out of the star-chamber on a member 
in the session of 1684, was not only put in confinement, 
but obliged to pay the party's expenses before they 
would discharge him, making his humble submission on 
his knees.' This is the more remarkable, inasmuch as 
the chancellor had but just before made answer to a 
committee deputed "to signify to him how, by the 
ambient liberties of the house, tiie members thereof are 
privileged from being served with subpoenas," that " he 
thought the house had no such privilege, nor would he 
allow any precedents for it, unless they had also been 
ratified in the court of chancery."' They continued to 
enforce this summary mode of redress with no objection, 
so far as appears by any other authority, till, before the 
end of the queen's reign, it had become their established 
law of privilege '* that no subpoena or summons for the 
attendance of a member in any other court ought to be 
served, without leave obtained or information given to 
the house ; and that the persons who procured or served 
such process were guilty of a breach of privilege, and 
were punishable by commitment or otherwise, by the 
order of the house.'"* The great importance of such a 
privilege was the security it furnished, when fully 
claimed and acted upon, against those irregular deten- 
tions and examinations by the council, and which, in 

" Joumalfl, Feb. 22nd and 27ih. * HatseU, 13, 92, 119. * 

y Id., 90. « Id. 91. * Id. 96. b Id. 119. 
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* 

despite of tbe promised liberty of speech, had, as we 
have seen, oppressed some of their most distinguished 
members. But it must be owned that, by thus suspending 
all ciyil and private suits against themselves, the commons 
gave too much encouragement to needy and worthless 
men who sought their walls as a place of sanctuary. 

This power of punishment, as it were for contempt, 
assumed in respect of those who molested members of 
the commons by legal process, was still more naturally 
applicable to offences against established order com- 
mitted by any of themselves. In the earliest record 
that is extant of their daily proceedings, the Commons' 
Journal of the first parliament of Edward VI., we find, 
on the 21st January, 1547-8, a short entry of an order 
that John Storie, one of the burgesses, shall be com- 
mitted to the custody of the serjeant. The order is re- 
peated the next day ; on the next, articles of accusation 
are read against Storie. It is ordered on the following 
day that he shall be committed prisoner to the Tower. 
His wife soon after presents a petition, which is ordered 
to be delivered to the protector. On the 20th of February 
letters from Storie in the Tower are read. These pro- 
bably were not deemed satisfactory, for it is not till the 
2nd of March that we have an entry of a letter from 
Mr. Storie in the Tower with his submission. And an 
order immediately follows, that " the king's privy council 
in the nether house shall humbly declare unto the lord 
protector's grace that the resolution of the house is, that 
Mr. Storie be enlarged, and at liberty, out of prison ; and 
to require the king's majesty to foi^ve him his offences, 
in this case towards his majesty and his council." 

Storie was a zealous enemy of the Eeformation, and 
suffered death for treason under Elizabeth. His temper 
appears to have been ungovernable; even in Mary's 
reign he fell a second time under the censure of the 
house for disrespect to the speaker. It is highly pro- 
bablt that his offence in the present instance was some 
ebullition of virulence against the changes in religion ; 
for the first entry concerning him immediately follows 
the third reading of the bill fiiat established the English 
liturgy. It is also manifest that he had to atone for 
language direspectful to the protector's government, as 
well as to the house. But it is worthy of notice that 
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, the commons by their single authoriiy commit their 

burgess first to their own officer, and next to the Tower ; 
and that upon his submission they inform the protector 
of their resolution to discharge him out of custody, re- 
commending him to forgiveness as to his offence against 
the coimcil, which, as they must have been aware, the 
privilege of parliament as to words spoken within its 
walls (if we are right in supposing such to have been 
/ the case) would extend to cover. It would be very 

^ A (/l ^ unreasonable to conclude that t his i s the first instance 
Cif ^,^ ! of a member's commitment by order of the house, the 
^ cRf^ \ earlier journals not being in existence. Nothing indi- 
cates that the course taken was unprecedented. Yet on 
the other hand we can as little infer that it rested on 
any previous usage ; and the times were just such in 
which a new precedent was likely to be established. 
The right of the house indeed to punish its own members 
for indecent abuse of . the liberty of speech may be 
thought to result naturally from the king's concession 
of that liberty ; and its right to preserve order in debate 
is plainly incident to that of debating at all. 

In the subsequent reign of Mary Mr. Copley incurred 
the displeasure of the house for speaking irreverent 
words of her majesty, and was committed to the Serjeant* 
at-arms ; but the despotic character of that government 
led the commons to recede in some degree from the 
regard to their own privileges they had shown in the 
former case. The speaker was directed to declare this 
offence to the queen, and to request her mercy for the 
offender. Mary answered that she would well consider 
that request, but desired that Copley should be examined 
as to tiie cause of his behaviour. A prorogation fol- 
lowed the same day, and of course- no more took place 
in this affair.*' 

A more remarkable assertion of the house's right to 
inflict punishment on its own members occurred in 
1681, and, being much better known than those I tiave 
mentioned, has been sometimes treated as the earliest 
precedent. One Arthur Hall, a burgess for Grantham, 
was charged with having caused to be published a book 
against the present parliament, on account of certain 

■ -^ . ^ Journals, 5fh and 1th Mar«h, 1657-8. 
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proceedings in tiie last session, wherein he was priTately 
interested, " not only reproaching some particular good 
members of the house, but also very much slanderous* 
and derogatory to its general authority, power, and state, 
and prejudicial to the validity of its proceedings in 
making and establishing of laws." Hall was the master 
of Smalley, whose case has been mentioned above, and 
had so much incurred the displeasure of the house by 
his supposed privity to the fraud of his servant, that a 
bill was brought in and read a first time, the precise 
nature of which does not appear, but expressed to be 
against him and two of his servants. It seems probable, 
from these and some other passs^s in the entries that 
occur on this subject in the journal, that Hall in his 
libel had depreciated the house of commons as an estate 
of parliament, and especially in respect of its privileges, 
pretty much in the strain which Ihe advocates of pre- 
rogative came afterwards to employ. Whatever share 
therefore personal resentment may have had in exaspe- 
rating the house, they had a public quarrel to avenge 
against one of their members, who was led by pique to 
betray their ancient liberties. The vengeance of popular 
assemblies is not easily satisfied. Though Hall made a 
pretty humble submission, they went on, by a unanimous 
vote, to heap every punishment in their power upon his 
head. They expelled him, they imposed a fine of five 
hundred marks upon him, they sent him to the Tower 
until he should nmke a satisfactory retraction. At the 
end of the session he had not been released ; nor was it 
the design of the commons that his imprisonment should 
then terminate ; but their own dissolution, which en- 
sued, put an end to the business.*^ Hall sat in some later 

d D'Ewes,29l. Hatsell, 93. The latter racier, and had already incurred the difi- 

says, " I cannot but suspect that there pleasure of the commons in the session of 

was some private history in this aifair, 1572, when he was ordered to be warned 

Bome particular offence against the queen, by the seijeant to appear at the bar, " to 

with which we are unacquainted." But answer for sundry lewd speeches used as 

I believe the explanation I have given well in the house as elsewhere." Another 

will be thought more to the purpose ; entry records him to have been " chained 

and, so far from having offended the with seven several articles, but, having 

queen, Hall seems to have had a patron humbly submitted himself to the house, 

in lord Burleigh, to whom he wrote and confessed his folly, to have been upon 

many letters, complahiing of the com- the question released with a good ex- ^^^"^ -y^ 

mons, which are extant in the Lansdowne hortation from the speaker." I^'Ewev^T • iJi^/^ 
collection. He appears to have been a "'" '*' "" 
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parliaments. This is the leading precedent, as far as 
records show, for the power of expulsion, which the 
commons have ever retained without dispute of those 
who would most curtail their privileges. But in 1558 
it had been put to the vote whether one outlawed and 
guilty of divers frauds should continue to sit, and carried 
in his favour by a very small majority ; which affords a 
presumption that the right of expulsion was already 
deemed to appertain to flie house.* They exercised it 
with no small violence in the session of 1585 against the 
famous Dr. Parry, who, having spoken warmly against 
the bill inflicting the penalty of death on Jesuits and 
seminary priests, as being cruel and bloody, the com- 
mons not only ordered him into the custody of the 
Serjeant, for opposing a bill approved of by a committee, 
and directed the speaker to reprimand him upon his. 
knees, but, on his failing to make a sufficient apology, 
voted him no longer a burgess of that house/ The year 
afterwards Bland, a currier, was brought to their bar for 
using what were judged contumelious expressions against 
the house for something they had done in a matter of 
little moment, and discharged on account of his poverty, 
on making submission, and paying a fine of twenty 
shillings.^ In this case they perhaps stretched their 
power somewhat farther than in the case of Arthur Hall, 
who, as one of their body, might seem more amenable 
to their jurisdiction. 

The commons asserted in this reign, perhaps for the 
Privilege of ^^^ time, another and most important privilege, 
determining the right of determining all matters relative to 
eiectio^ their own elections. Difficulties of this nature 
^Aimed by liad in former times been decided in chancery, 
ou8e. £j.Qjj^ which the writ issued, and into which the 
return was made. Whether no cases of interference on 
the part of the house had occurred it is impossible to 
pronounce, on account of the unsatisfactory state of the 
rolls and journals of parliament under Edward IV., 
Henry VII., and Henry VIII. One remarkable entry, 

* Hatsell, 80. wherein the commonB have ptmiahed the 

f D'Ewes, 341. ' authors of libels derogatory to their privi- 

8 D'Ewes, 366. This case, though of leges, p. 127. Thone^ he mentions only 

considerable importance, is overlooked libels, certainly the punishment of words 

by Hatsell, who speaks of that of Hall as spoken is at least as strong an exerdse of 

the only one, before tibe long parliament, power. 
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however, may be found in the reign of Mary, when a. 
committee is appointed " to inquire if Alexander Nowell, 
prebendary of Westminster, may be of the house ;" and 
it is declared next day by them that " Alexander 
Nowell, being prebendary in Westminster, and thereby 
having voice in the convocation house, cannot be a mem- 
ber of this house ; and so agreed by the house, and 
the queen's writ to be directed for another burgess in 
his place." ** Nothing farther appears on record till in 
1586 the house appointed a committee to examine the 
state and circumstances of the returns for the coimty of 
Norfolk. The feet was, that the chancellor had issued 
a second writ for this county, on the ground of some 
irregularity in the first return, and a different person 
had been elected. Some notice having been taken of 
this matter in the commons, the speaker received orders 
to signify to them her majesty's displeasure that ** the 
house had been troubled with a thing impertinent for 
them to deal with, and only belonging to the chaise and 
office of the lord chancellor, whom she had appointed to 
confer with the judges about the returns for the county 
of Norfolk, and to act therein according to justice and 
right." The house, in spite of this peremptory inhibi- 
tion, proceeded to nominate a committee to examine into 
and report the circumstances of these returns ; who re- 
ported the whole case, with their opinion that those 
elected on the first writ should take their seats, declcoing 
farther that they understood the chancellor and some of 
the judges to be of the same opinion; but that "they 
had not thought it proper to inquire of the chancellor 
what he had done, because they thought it prejudicial 
to the privilege of the house to have the same deter- 
mined by others than such as were members thereof. 
And though they thought very reverently of the said lord 
chancellor and judges, and kaew them to be competent 
judges in their places ; yet in this case they took them 
not for judges in parliament in this house : and there- 
upon required that the members, if it were so thought 
good, might take their oaths and be allowed of by force 
of the first writ, as allowed by the censure of this house, 
and not as allowed of by the said lord chancellor and 

h Journals, 1 Maiy, p. at. 

t2 
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judges. Which was agreed unto by the whole house."' 
This judicial control over their elections was not lost. A 
committee was appointed, in the session of 1589, to 
examine into sundry abuses of returns, among which is 
enumerated that some are returned for new places.^ And 
several instances of the house's deciding on elections 
occur in subsequent parliaments. 

ThiB tenaciousness of their own dignity and privileges 
was shown in some disagreements ^th L upper houle. 
They complained to the lords in 1597 that they had 
received a message from the commons at their bar with- 
out uncovering or rising from their places. But the 
lords proved, upon a conference, that this was agreeable 
to usage in the case of messages ; though, when bills 
were brought up from the lower house, the speaker of 
the lords always left his place, and received them at the 
bar.™ Another remonstrance of the commons, i^ainst 
having amendments to bills sent down to them on paper 
instead of parchment, seems a little frivolous, but serves 
to indicate a rising spirit, jealous of the superiority 
that the peers had arrogated." In one point more ma- 
terial, and in which they had more precedent on their 
side, the commons successfully vindicated their privi- 
lege. The lords sent them a message in the session of 
1593, reminding them of the queen's want of a supply, 
and requesting that a committee of conference might 
be appointed. This was accordingly done, and sir Bobert 
Cecil reported from it that the lords would consent to 
nothing less than a grant of three entire subsidies, the 
commons having shown a reluctance to give more than 
two. But Mr. Francis Bacon said, " he yielded to the 
subsidy, but disliked that this house should join with the 
upper house in granting it. For the custom and privilege 
of this house hath always been, first to make offer of the 
subsidies from hence, then to the upper house ; except 
it were that they present a bill unto this house, with 
desire of our assent thereto, and then to send it up 
again." But the house were now so much awakened to 
the privilege of originating money-bills, that, in spite of 
all the exertions of the court, the proposition for another 
conference with the lords was lost on a division by 217 

i D'Ewes, 393, &c. kid. 430. °^ Id. 539. ^D'Ewes,596. 
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to 128.** It was by this opposition to tlie ministry in 
tlus session that Bacon, -who acted perhaps fall as much 
from pique towards the Cecils, and ambitious attachment 
to Essex, as from any real patriotism, so deeply offended 
the queen, thsit, with all his subsequent pliancy, he never 
fully reinstated himself in her favour.' 

That the government of England was a monarchy 
bounded by law, far unlike the actual state of rj^^ EugUsh 
the principal kingdoms on the continent, ap- constitution 
pears to have been so obvious and fundamental mitted tobe 
a truth, that flattery itself did not venture anabeoiute 
directly to contravene it. Hume has laid hold ™^ ^* 
of a passage in Baleigh's prefiEice to his History of the 
World (written indeed a few years later than the age of 
Elizabeth), as if it fairly represented public opinion as 
to our form of govemmenl Ealeigh says that Philip II. 
*^ attempted to make himself not only an absolute 
monarch over the Netherlands, like unto the kings and 
sovereigns of England and France ; but, Turk-like, to 
tread under his feet all their national and fundamental 
laws, privileges, and ancient rights.*' But who, that was 
really desirous of establishing the truth, would have 
brought Baleigh into court as an tmexceptionable witness 
on such a question ? Unscrupulous ambition taught men 
iQ that age, who sought to win or regain the crown's 
favour, to fSedsify all law and fact in behalf of preroga- 
tive, as unblushingly as our modem demagogues exag- 
gerate and distort the liberties of the people.** The 

° IVEwes, 486. Another trifling di^ wroni^t <mt of iron, fbe Iwnds of kings 

ctunataooe may be mentioned to show unto sul^Jects but with oobwebB."— '* All 

the rising spirit of the age. In the binding of a king by law upon the ad- 

aeasion of 1601, sir Robert Cecil having vantage of his neoessity makes the breach 

proposed that the q[»eaker should attend itself lawful in a king; his charters and 

the lord keeper about some matter, sir all other instruments being no other than 

Edward Hobby took up the word in the surviving witnesses of his uncon- 

strong language, as derogatory to their strained will." The ol:iject, however, of 

dignity ; and the secretary, who knew, as the book is to persuade the king to call 

later ministers have done, that the com- a parliament (about 1613), and we are 

mons are never so unmanageable as on not to suppose that Balei^ meant what 

such points of honour, made a proper he said. He was never very scrupulous 

apology. Id. 62t. about truth. In another of his tracts, 

P Birch's Memoirs, L 97, 120, 152, &c., entitled 'The Prince; or. Thesaurus of 

iL 129. Bacon's Works, ii. 416, 436. State,' he holds, though not without 

1 Raleigh's Dedication of his Frero« flattery towards James, a more reasonable 

gatlve of Psarliaments to James I. con- language. *' In every just state stnne 

tains terrible things. " The bonds of part of the government is or ou^t to be 

ButtJects to their kings should always be imparted to the people ; as, in a kingdom. 
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sentence itself, if designed to carry the full meaning 
that Hnme assigns to it, is little better than an ab- 
surdity. For why were the rights and privileges of the 
Netherlands more fondamental than iliose of England? 
and by what logic could it be proved more Turk-like to 
impose the tax of the twentieth penny, or to bring 
Spanish troops into those provinces, in contravention of 
their ancient charters, than to transgress the Great 
Charter of this kingdom, with all those unrescinded 
statutes and those traditional unwritten liberties which 
were the ancient inheritance of its subjects ? Or could 
any one, conversant in the slightest degree with the two 
countries, range in the same class of absolute sovereigns 
the kings of France and England? The arbitrary acts 
of our Tudor princes, even of Henry VIII., were trifling 
in comparison of the despotism of Francis I. and 
Henry II., who forced their most tyrannical ordinances 
down the throats of the parliament of Paris with all the 
violence of military usurpers. No permanent law had 
ever been attempted in England, nor any internal tax 
imposed, without consent of the people's representatives. 
No law in France had ever received such consent ; nor 
had the taxes, enormously burthensome as they were 
in Ealeigh's time, been imposed, for one hundred and 
fifty years past, by any higher authority than a royal 
ordinance. If a few nobler spirits had protested against, 
the excessive despotism of flie house of Valois; if La 
Boetie had drunk at the springs of classical republican- 
ism ; if Hottoman had appealed to the records of their 
freebom ancestry that surrounded the throne of Clovis ; 
if Languet had spoken in yet a bolder tone of a rightful 
resistance to tyranny ;' if the Jesuits and partisans of the 
League had cunningly attempted to win men's hearts to 

a voice or suffrage in making laws ; and Fredegarius, Aimoin, and other ancient 

Bometimes also in levying of arms, if the writers, to prove the elective character 

charge he great and the prince he forced and gieneral freedom of the monarchy 

to borrow help of his subjects, the matter under the two first races. This made a 

rightly may be propounded to a parlia- considerable impression at the time, 

ment, that the tax may seem to have though the passages in question have 

proceeded firom themselves.'* been so often quoted since, that we are 

^ Le Contre Un of La Boetie, the friend now almoat surprised to find the book so 

of Montaigne, is, as the title intimates, a devoid of novelty. Hubert Languet's 

vehement philippic against monarchy. It Vhidicis contra Tyrannos, published 

is sulnJoined to some editions of the latter's under the name of Junius Brutus, is a 

essays. The Frauoo-Gallia of Hottoman more aigumentative discussion of the 

contains little more than extracts from rights of governors and their subjects. 
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their £aciion by the sweet sounds of civil liberty and the 
popular origin of politic rule ; yet these obnoxious para- 
doxes availed little with the nation, which, after the 
wild fanaticism of a rebellion arising wholly from re- 
ligious bigotry had passed away, relapsed at once into 
its patient loyalty, its self-complacent servitude. But 
did the English ever recognise, even by implication, the 
strange parallels which Ealeigh has made for their 
government with that of France, and Hume with that of 
Turkey ? The language adopted in addressing Elizabeth A 
was always remarkably submissive. Hypocritical adula^ | v/ 
tion was so much among the vices of that age, that the J 
want of it passed for rudeness. Yet Onslow, speaker of 
the parliament of 1566, being then solicitor-general, in 
addressing the queen, says, '* By our common law, 
although &ere be for the prince provided many princely 
prerogatives and royalties, yet it is not such as the 
prince can take money or other things, or do as he will 
at his own pleasure without order, but quietly to suffer 
his subjects to enjoy their own, without wrongful oppres- 
sion ; wherein other princes by their liberty do take as 
pleaseth them."* 

* D'Ewes, p. 115. decMve testimony to the established prin> 
I have already adverted to Gardiner's dples of limited monarchy in the age of 
resolute assertion of the law against the Elizabeth than a circumstance men- 
prince's single will, as a proof that, in tioned in Anderson's Reports, 154. The 
spite of Hume's preposterous insinuations queen had granted to Mr. Richard Ca- 
to the contrary, the English monarchy vendish an oflBce for issuing certain writs, 
was known and acknowledged to be and directed the Judges to admit him to 
limited. Another testimony may be ad- it, which they neglected (that is, did not 
duced from the words of a great pro- think fit) to do. Cavendish hereupon 
testant churchman. Archbishop Parker, obtained a letter from her mt^esty, ex- 
writtng to Cecil to Justify himself for not pressing her surprise that he was not 
allowing the queen's right to grant some admitted according to her grant, and 
diepensation in a case of marriage, says, commanding them to sequester the profits 
** he would not dispute of the queen's of the oflBce for his use, or that of any 
absolute power, or prerogative royal, how other to whom these mi^^t appear to be 
far her highness might go in following due, as soon as the controversy respecting 
the Roman authority ; but he yet doubted the execution of the said office should be 
that, if any dispensation should pass from, decided. It is plain that some other per- 
her authority, to any suttject, not avouch- sons were in possession of these profits, 
able by laws of her reahn, made and or claimed a right therein. The Judges 
established by herself and her three es- conceived that they could not lawfully 
tates, whether that suttject be in surety act according to the said letter and com- 
at all times afterwards : especially seeing mand, because through such a seques- 
there be parliament htws precisely deter- tration of the emoluments thoee wjio 
mining cases of dispensations." Strype's dahned a right to issue the writs would 
Parker, Iff. be disseised of their freehold. The queen. 
Perhaps, however, there is no more informed that they did not obey ihe 
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In the first months of Elizabeth's reign, Aylmer, after- 
wards bishop of London, published an answer to a book 
by John Ejiox, against female monarchy, or, as be 
teimed it, ^ Blast of the Trumpet against ^e Monstrous 
Eegiment of Women,' which, though written in the time 
of Mary, and directed against her, was, of course, not 
acceptable to her sister. The answerer relies, among 
other arguments, on the nature of the English constitu- 
tion, which, by diminishing the power of the crown, 
renders it less unfit to be worn by a woman. *' Well," 
he says, '* a woman may not reign in England I Better 

letter, sent another, under the sIgn-ma- queen; which they oonfeased, hnt said 
nual, in more positive language, ending that this waa no offence or contempt to- 
in these words : " We look that yon and wards her nu^esty, because the command 
every of you shoold dntifuUy fulfil our was against the law of the land ; in 
commandment herein, and these our let- which case, they said, no one ia bound to 
ters shall be your warrant" 21st April, obey such command. When farther 
1587. This letter was delivered to the pressed, they said the queen heraelf was 
Justices in the presence of the chancellor awom to keep the lawi as well as they ; 
and lord Leicester, who were commis- and that they could not obey this com- 
sioned to hear their answer, telling them mand without going against the laws 
also that the queen had granted the directly and plainly, against their oaths, 
patent on account of her great desire to and to the offence of Gtod, her mi^jesty, 
provide for Cavendish. The Judges took the country and commonwealth in which 
a little time to consult what should be they were bom and live : bo that, if the 
said; and, returning to the lords, an- fear of Qod were gone from them, yet 
swered that they desired in all respects the examples of others, and the punish- 
humbly to obey her mi^sty ; but, as this ment of those who had formerly trans- 
case is, could not do so without peijury, gressed the laws, would remind them 
which they well knew the queen would and keep them from such an offence, 
not require, and so went away. Their Then they cited the Spensers, and Thorp, 
answer was reported to the queen, who a Judge under Edward III., and preoe- 
ordered the chancellor, chief Justice of dents of Richard IL's time, and of Emp> 
the king's bench, and master of the rolls, son, and the statutes of Magna Charta, 
to hear the Judges' reasons, and the whidi show what a crime it is for Judges 
queen's council were ordered to attend; to InlMnge the laws of the land; and 
when tiie queen's seijeant began to show thus, abice the queen and the Judges 
the queen's prerogative to grant the is- were sworn to observe them, they said 
suing of writs, and showed precedents, that they would not act as was com- 
The Judges protested In answer that manded in these letters, 
they had every wish to assist her ma- All this was repeated to her majesty 
Jesty to aU her rights, but said that this for her good allowance of the said reasons, 
manner of proceeding was out of course and which her majesty, as I have heard, 
of Justice; and gave their reasons, that says the reporter, took well ; but nothing 
the right of issuing these writs and fees farther was heard of the business. Such 
incident to it was in the prothonotaries was the law and the government, which 
and others, who claimed it by ft«ehold ; Mr. Hume has compared to that of 
who ought to be made to answer, and Turkey ! It is almost certain; that nei- 
not the Judges, being more interested ther James nor Charles would have made 
therein. This was ooiainly a little feeble, so discreet a sacrifice of their pride and 
but they soon recovered themselves, arbitraiy temper; and in this self-com- 
They were then charged with having mand lay the great superiority of Elizar 
neglected to obey these letters of the beth's policy. 
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in England than anywhere, as it shall well appear to 
him thai without affection will consider the kind of re- 
giment. While I compare ours with other, as it is in 
itself, and not maimed by usurpation, I can find none 
either so good or so indifferent. The regiment of Eng- 
land is not a mere monarchy, as some for lack of con- 
sideration think, nor a mere oligarchy nor democracy, 
but a rule mixed of all these, wherein each one of these 
have, or should have, like authority. The image whereof, 
and not the image but the thing indeed, is to be seen in 
the parliament-house, wherein you shall find these three 
estates — the king or queen which representeth the 
monarchy, the noblemen which be the aristocracy, 
and the burgesses and knights the democracy. If 
the parliament use their privileges, the king can ordain 
nothing without them : if he do, it is his fault in usurp- 
ing it, and their fault in permitting it. Wherefore, in 
my judgment, those that in king Henry VIIL's days 
would not grant him that his proclamations should have 
the force of a statute were good fathers of the country, 
and worthy commendation in defending their liberty. 
But to what purpose is all this ? To declare that it is 
not in England so dangerous a matter to have a woman 
ruler as men take it to be. For first, it is not she that 
ruleth, but the laws, the executors whereof be her judges 
appointed by her, her justices, and such other ofi&cers. 
Secondly, she maketh no statutes or laws, but the honour- 
able court of parliament ; she breaketh none, but it must 
be she and they together, oi; else not. If, on the other 
part, the regiment were such as all hanged on the king's 
or queen's will, and not upon the laws written ; if she 
might decree and make laws alone without her senate ; 
if she judged offences according to her wisdom, and not 
by limitation of statutes and laws ; if she might dispose 
alone of war and peace ; if , to be short, she were a 
mere monarch, and not a mixed ruler, you podght per- 
adventure make me to fear the matter llie more,' and the 
less to defend the cause." * 

This passage affords a proof of the doctrine current 
among EngliiSmien in 1559, and may, perhaps, be the 

t Harborowe of True and FaithM Knox, vol. i. note BB, to whom I am in- 
Suttjects, 1559. Most of this passage is debted for pointing it out 
quoted by Dr. M'Crie, in his Life of 
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less suspected as it does not proceed from a legal pen. 
And the quotations I liaTe made in the last chapter from 
Hooker are evidence still more satifl£iBM5tory, on account 
of the gravity and judiciousness of the writer, that the 
same theory of the constitution prevailed in the later 
period of Elizabeth's reign. It may be observed that 
those who speak of the limitations of the sovereign's 
power, and of the acknowledged liberties of the subject, 
use a distinct and intelligible language, while the op- 
posite tenets are insinuated by means of vague and 
obscure generalities, as in the sentence above quoted 
from Baleigh. Sir Thomas Smith, secretary of state to 
Elizabeth, has bequeathed us a valuable legacy in his 
treatise on the commonwealth of England. But un- 
doubtedly he evades, as far as possible, all great consti- 
tutional principles, and treats them, if at all, with a 
vagueness and timidity very different from the tone 
of Fortescue. He thus concludes his chapter on the 
parliament : ** This is the order and form of the highest 
and most authentical court of England, by virtue whereof 
all these things be established whereof I spoke before, 
and no other means accounted available to make any new 
farfeitwre of life, members^ or lands, of any Englishman, 
where there was no law ordered for it before." " This 
leaves no small latitude for the authority of royal pro- 
clamations, which the phrase, I make no question, was 
studiously adopted in order to preserve. 

There was unfortunately a notion very prevalent in 
Pretenaions *^® Cabinet of Elizabeth, though it was not quite 
of the so broadly or at least so frequently promulgated 

crown. gyg ^ ^Q following rcigus, that, besides the 
common prerogatives of the English crown, which were 
, admitted to have legal bounds, there was a kind of gara- 
^ mount sovereignty, which they denominated her absolute 
power, incident; as they pretended, to the abstract nature 
\, of sovereignty, and arising out of its primary office of 
preserving the state from destruction. This seemed 
analogous to the dictatorial power which might be said 
to reside in the Boman senate, since it could confer it 
upon an individual. And we all must, in fact, admit 
that self-preservation is the first necessity of common- 

^ Commonwealth of England, b. it c 3. 
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wealtlis as well as persons, which may justify, in Mon- 
tesquieu's poetical language, the Teiling of the statues of 
liberty. Thus martial law is proclaimed during an in- 
vasion, and houses are destroyed in expectation of a 
siege. But few governments are to be trusted with this 
insidious plea of necessity, which more often means their 
own security than that of the people. Nor do I con- 
ceive that the ministers of Elizabeth restrained this pre- 
tended absolute power, even in theory, to such cases of 
overbearing exigency. It was the misfortune of the^y 
sixteenth century to see kingly power strained to the | 
highest pitch in the two principal European monarchies. I 
Charles V. and Philip II. had crushed and trampled the / 
ancient liberties of Castile and Aragon. Francis I. and 
his successors, who found the work nearly done to their 
hands, had inflicted every practical oppression upon 
their subjects. These examples could not be without 
their effect on a government so unceasingly attentive to 
all that passed on the stage of Europe.' Nor was this 
effect confined to the court of Elizabeth. A king of 
England, in the presence of absolute sovereigns, or per- 
haps of their ambassadors, must always feel some degree 
of that himiiliation with which a young man, in check 
of a prudent father, regards the careless prodigality of the 
rich heirs with whom he associates. Good sense and ele-t 
vated views of duty may subdue the emotion ; but he must 
be above himian nature who is insensible to the contrast. 

There must be few of my readers who are unacquainted \ ^HuAVM, "'^^^h 
with the animated sketch that Hume has delineated of \ f *^'* ^.* C-*^^' 



i ■ 
the English constitution under Elizabeth. It has been I • '« . ^^^^di 

partly the object of the present chapter to correct his/ •. ;. '\2r^^ 
exaggerated outline ; and nothing would be more easy ' ^^c/v^ 

than to point at other mistakes into which he has fallen 
through prejudice, through carelessness, or through 
want of acquaintance with law. His capital and inex- 
cusable fault in everything he has written on our consti- 
tution is to have sought for evidence upon one side only 
of the question. Thus the remonstrance of the judges 

* Bodin says the English ambassador, vu Henry VJII. avoir toii^Jours use de 

M. Dail (Mr. Dale), had assured him, sa puissance souveraine. He admitted, 

not only that the king may assent to or however, that taxes could only be im- 

refuse a bill as he pleases, but that il ne posed in narliament De la R^publique, 

laisse pas d'en ordonner It son plaisir, et Lies, 
centre la volont^ des estats, oonune on a 
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against arbitrary impiisomnent by the cottncil is in- 
finitely more conclusive to pi-ove that the right of per- 
sonal liberty existed than the fact of its infringement 
can be to prove that it did not. There is something 
fallacioiis in the negative argument which he per- 
petually uses, that, because we find no mention of any 
umbrage being taken at certain strains of prerogative, 
they must have been perfectly consonant to Law. For if 
nothing of this could be traced, which is not so often 
the case as he represents it, we should remember that, 
even when a constant watchfulness is exercised by means 
of political parties and a free press, a nation is seldom 
alive to the transgressions of a prudent and successful 
government. The character which on a former occasion 
I have given of the English constitution under the house 
of Plantagenet may still be applied to it under the line 
of Tudor, that it was a monarchy greatly limited by law, 
but retaining much power that was ill-calculated to 
promote the public good, and swerving continually into 
an irregular course, which there was no restraint ade- 
quate to correct. It may be added that the practical 
exercise of authority seems to have been less frequently 
violent and oppressive, and its legal limitations better 
understood, in the reign of Elizabeth than for some pre- 
ceding ages ; and that sufficient indications had become 
distinguishable before its close, from which it might be 
gathered that the seventeenth century had arisen upon a 
race of men in whom the spirit of those who stood against 
John and Edward was rekindled with a less partial and 
a steadier warmth.^ 

"f The miarepresentationB of Hume as to ttie Restoration, voL L c. 3. In some 

to the English constitution imder Eliza- respects, Mr. B. seems to have 'gone too 

beth, and the general administration of far in an opposite system, and to repre- 

her reign, have been exposed, since the sent the practical course of govemment 

present chapter was written, by Mr. as less arbitrary than I can admit it to 

Brodie, in his History of the British have been. 
Empire f^om the Accession of Charles L 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION UNDE3 JAMES I. 



Quiet Accession of James ~ Qaestion of his Title to the Crown -r- Legitimacy of the 
Earl of Hertford's Issue —Early Unpopularity of the King— Conduct towards the 
Puritans — Ftirliament convoked by an irregular ProclamAtion — Question of 
Fortescue and Goodwin's Election- Shirley's Case of Privil^e — Complaints of 
Grievances — Commons' Vindication of themselves — Session of 1606 — Union 
with Scotland debated — Continual Bickerings between the Crown and Commons 
— Impositions on Merdiandiae without Consent of Parliament — Bemonstranoes 
against these in Session of 1610 — Doctrine of King's absolute Power inculcated 
by Clergy — Articuli Cleri — Cowell's Interpreter — Renewed Complaints of the 
Commons — Negotiation for giving up the Feudal Revenue — Dissolution of 
Parliament — Character of James — Death 'of Lord Salisbury — Foreign Politics 
of the Government — Lord Coke's Alienation from the Court — Illegal Proclama- 
tions—Means resorted to in order to avoid the Meeting of Parliament — Parlia* 
ment of 1614 — Undertakers — It is dissolved without passing a single Act — 
Benevolences — Prosecution of Peacham — Dispute about the Jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery — Case of Commendams — Arbitrary Proceedings in Star 
Chamber — Arabella Stuart — Somerset and Overbury — Sir Walter Raleigh — 
ParUament.of 1621 — Proceedings against Mompesson and Lord Bacon — Violence 
in the Case of Floyd — Disagreement between the King and Commons— Their 
Dissolution after a strong Remonstrance — Marriage Treaty with Spain— Parlia- 
ment of 1624 — Impeachment of Middlesex. 

It might afford an illustration of the fallacionsness of poli* 
tical speculations to contrast the hopes and in- ^-^^ 
quietudes that ogitated the minds of men con- accession 
ceming the inheritance of the crown during ^^'^"^^ 
Elizabeth's lifetime, while not less than fourteen titles 
were idly or mischievously reckoned up, with the per- 
fect tranquillity which accompanied the accession of her 
successor/ The house of Suffolk, whose claim was legally 

* Father Persons, a subtie and lying L 35Y. Birch's Memoirs, L 313. It is 
Jesuit, published in 1694, under the name written with much art, to show the ez.- 
of Doleman, a treatise entitied ' Con- treme uncertainty of the succession, and 
ference about the next Succession to the to perplex men's minds by multiplying 
Grown of England.' This book is de- the number of oompetitors. This how- 
dicated to Lord Essex, whether from any ever is but the second part of his Con- 
hopes entertained of him, or, as was then fertfice, the aim of the first being to prove 
supposed, in order to ii^Jure his fame and the right of commonwealths to depose 
his credit with the queen. Sidney Pftpers, sovereigns, much more to exclude the 
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indisputable, if we admit the testament of Henry VIII. 
to have been duly executed, appear, though no public 
inquiry had been made into that fact, to have lost ground 
in popular opinion, partly through an unequal marriage of 
lord Beauchamp with a private gentleman's daughter, 
but still more from a natural disposition to favour the 
hereditary line rather than the capricious disposition of 
a sovereign long since dead, as soon as it became con- 
sistent with the preservation of the reformed faith. 
Leicester once hoped, it is said, to place his brother-in- 
law, the earl of Huntingdon, descended from the duke 

right heir, especially for want of tnie large the privileges of the people, to give 

religion. " I aflBrm and hold," he says, the merchants a free trade to the Indies, 

" that for any man to give his help, con- with many other flattering inducementB. 

sent, or assistance towards the making of Birch's Memoirs. IL 308. But most of 

a king whom he Judgeth or believeth to the catholic gentry, it is Just to Dhserve, 

he faulty in religion, and consequently would never concur in the invasion of the 

would advance either no religion, or the kingdom by foreigners, preferring the 

wrong, if he were in authority, is a most elevation of Arabella, according to the 

grievous and damnable sin to him that pope's project This difference of opi- 

doth it, of what side soever the truth be, nion gave rise, among other causes, to 

or how good or bad soever the party be the violent dissensions of that parly in 

that is preferred." P. 216. He pretends the latter years of Elizabeth's reign ; 

to have found very few who favour the dissensions that began soon after the 

king of Scots' title; an assertion l^ death of Mary, in favour of whom 

which we may appreciate his veracity, they were all united, though they could 

The protestant party, he tells us, was never afterwards agree on any prqfect 

wont to &vour the house of Hertford, for the succession. Winwood's Memo- 

but of late have gone more towards Ara- rials, i. 57. Lettres du Cardinal d'Ossat, 

bella, whose claim the lord Burleigh is iL 501. 

supposed to countenance. P. 241. The For the life and character of the far 
drift of the whole is to recommend the mous Father Persons, or Parsons, above 
infanta by means of perverted history mentioned, see Dodd's Church History, 
and bad law, yet ingeniously contrived tiieBiographiaBritannica,orMissAikin'8 
to ensnare ignorant persons. In his James L, i. 360. Mr. Butler is too fa- 
former and more celebrated treatise, vourably inclined towards a man without 
Leicester's Commonwealth, though he patriotism or veracity. Dodd plainly 
harps much on 'the embarrassments at- thinks worse of him than he dares speak, 
tending the succession. Persons argues [Several letters of considerable historical 
with all his power in favour of the importance, relative to the catholic in- 
Scottish title, Mary behig still alive, and trigues as to the succession, are lately 
James's return to the faith not desperate, published in Tiemey's edition of Dodd's 
Both these works are fall of the menda- Church History, vol. iti. A considerable 
city generally and Justly ascribed to his part of the catholics, especially those who 
order; yet they are worthy to be read by had looked up to Mary personally as 
any one who is curious about the secret their rallying point, adhered to the 
politics of the queen's reign. Scottish title ; and those of course were 
Philip n. held out assurances that, if the best Englishmen. Persons and his 
the English would aid him in dethroning Spanish faction, whose letters appear in 
Elizabeth, a free parliament should elect the work above quoted, endeavour to 
any catholic sovereign at their plea^bre, depreciate them. I must add that Mr. 
not doubting that their choice would fall T. does not by any means screen this last 
on the infiaDta. He promised also to en- party. 1846.] 
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of Clarence, upon the throne; but this pretension had 
been entirely forgotten. The more intriguing and 
violent of the catholic party, after the death of Mary, 
entertaining little hope that the king of Scots would 
abandon the principles of his education, sought to gain 
support to a ptetended title in the king of Spain, or his 
daughter the infanta, who afterwards married the arch- 
duke Albert, governor of the Netherlands. Others, 
abhorring so odious a claim, looked to Arabella Stuart, 
daughter of the earl of Lennox, yoimger brother of 
James's father, and equally descended from the stock of 
Henry VII., sustaining her manifest defect of primo- 
geniture by her birth within the realm, according to the 
principle of law that excluded aliens from inheritance. 
But this principle was justly deemed inapplicable to the 
crown. Clement VIII., who had no other view than to 
secure the re-establishment of the catholic faith in Eng- 
land, and had the judgment to perceive that the ascend- 
ancy of Spain would neither be endured by the nation 
nor permitted by the French king, favoured this claim 
of Arabella, who, though apparently of the reformed re- 
ligion, was rather suspected at home of wavering in her 
faith, and entertained a hope of marrying her to the car- 
dinal Famese, brother of the duke of Parma.^ Consider- 
ations of public interest, however, unequivocally pleaded 
for the Scottish line ; the extinction of long sanguinary 
feuds, and the consolidation of the British empire. 
Elizabeth herself, though by no means on terms of 
sincere friendship with James, and harassing him by 
intrigues with Jsubjecte to the close of her Sfe, seeZ 

b D'Oflsat, ttbi aupii. Clement had, ignorant enooi^ to compare with Joamia 
some years before, indulged the idle hope n. of Naples. VoL i. 399. Henry IV. 
that France and Spain might unite to would not even encourage the prc(ject of 
conquer England, and either bestow the setting up Arabella, which he declared to 
kingdom on some catholic prince, or divide be both ui^ust and diimericaL Mem. de 
it between themselves, as Louis XII. and Sully, 1. 15. A knot of protestants were 
Ferdinand had done with Naples in 1501 ; also busy about the interests of Arabella, 
an example not very inviting to the or suspected of being so; Raleigh, Cob- 
French. D'Ossat, Henry's minister at ham, Northumberland, though perhaps 
Rome, pointed out the difflcultieB of such the last was a catholic Their intrigues 
an enterprise, England being the greatest occupy a great part of the letters of other 
naval power in the world, and the people intriguers, Cecil and lord Henry Howard, 
warlike. The pope only replied that the in the Secret Correspondence with king 
kingdom had been once conquered, and James, published by sir David Dalrymple, 
might be so again ; and especially being voL i. passim, 
governed by an old woman, whom he was 
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to have always designed that he shoxdd inherit her crown. 
And the general expectation of what was to follow, 
as well from conviction of his right as from the im- 
practicability of any effectual competition, had so tho- 
ronghly paved the way that the conncil's proclamation 
of die king of Scots excited no more commotion than 
that of an heir apparent.*' 

The popular voice in fevonr of James was undoubtedly 
Question of ™'^^^ ^^ consequencc of a natural opinion that 
his title to he was the lawfril heir to the throne. But this 
the crown. ^^^ Qjjy according to vulgar notions of right 
which respect hereditary succession as something inde- 
feasible. In point of fact, it is at least very doubtful 
whether James I. were a legitimate sovereign, according 
to the sense which that word ought properly to bear. 
The house of Stuart no more came in by a clear title 



*^ The explicit declaration on her death- It is impossible to Justify Elizabetli'a 
bed, ascribed to her by Hume and most conduct towards James in his own king- 
other writers, that her kinsman the king dom. What is best to be said for it is 
of Scots should succeed her, is not con- that his indiscretion, his suspicious in- 
firmed by Carey, who was there at the trigoes at (Rome and Madrid, the dan- 
time. ** She was speechless when the gerous influence of his favourites, and the 
council proposed the king of Scots to evident purpose of the court of Spain to 
succeed her, but put her hand to her head make him its tool, rendered it necessary 
as if in token of approbation." £. of to keep a very strict watch over his {ffo- 
Monmouth's Memoirs, p. 176. But her ceedings. If she excited the peers and 
uniform conduct shows her intentions, presbyters of Scotland against their king. 
See, however, I^Israeli's Curiosities of he was not behind her in some of the last 
Literature, iii. 107. [A remarkable ao years of her reign. It appears, by a letter 
count of Elizabeth's last days wiU be from the Earl of Mar, in Dalrymple's 
found in Dodd's Church History ; it Secret Correspondence, p. 2, that James 
appears to have been written by lady had hopes of a rebellion in England in 
Southwell, an eye-witness, who had been leoi, which he would have had no scruple 
one of the queen's maids of honour, in abetting. And in a letter from him 
Tlemey's edition of Dodd, voL iiL p. 70. to Tyrone, in the Lansdowne MSS. 
And this account is confirmed, so as to Ixxxiv. 86, dated 22nd Dec 1697, when: 
make it fully trustworthy, by a report the latter was at least preparing for re> 
from Beaum<»it, the French ambassador, belli<xi, though rather cautious, is full of 
published in Raumer's History of the expressions of favour, and of promises to 
16th and 17th Centuries illustrated, receive his assistance thankhilly at the 
London, 1836, voL iL p. 188. queen's death. This letter, beii^ found 

The famous story of Essex's ring, de* in the collection once belonging to sir 
livered by the countess of Nottingham Michael Hicks, must have been in lord 
in her dying hours to the queen, has Burleigh's and probably in Elizabeth's 
been rejected by modem writers, as only hands ; it would not make her less in- 
to be traced to some memoirs pubUshed clined to instigate conspiracies acroas the 
in Holland eighty years afterwards. It Tweed. The letter is not an original, 
may be considered, whether it derives and may have been conununicated by 
any land of confirmation from a passage aome one about the king of Scots in the 
in Baumer^ ii. 166.— 1845.^ pay of England. 
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than the house of Brunswick ; by such a title, I mean, 
as the statute laws of this kingdom had recognised. No 
private man could have recovered an acre of land with- 
out proving a better right than they could make out to 
the crown of England. What, then, had James to rest 
upon? What renders it absurd to call him and his 
children usurpers ? He had that which the flatterers of 
his family most affected to disdain — the will of the 
people ; not certainly expressed in regular suffrage or 
declared election, but unanimously and voluntarily rati^- 
fying that which in itself could surely give no right, the 
determination of the late queen's council to proclaim his 
accession to the throne. 

It is probable that what has been just said may appear 
rather paradoxical to those who have not considered this 
part of our history, yet it is capable of satisfactory proof. 
This proof consists of fotir propositions : 1. That a lawful 
king of England, with the advice and consent of par- 
liament, may make statutes to limit the inheritance of 
the crown, a^ shall seem fit ; 2. That a statute passed in 
the 35th year of king Henry VIII. enabled that prince 
to dispose of the succession by his last will signed with 
his own hand ; 3. That Henry executed such a will, by 
which, in default of issue from his children, the crown 
was entailed upon the descendants of his younger sister, 
Mary duchess of Suffolk, before those of Margaret queen 
of Scots ; 4. That such descendants of Mary were living 
at the decease of Elizabeth. 

Of these propositions, the two former can require no 
support ; the first being one that it would be perilous to 
deny, and the second asserting a notorious fact. A ques- 
tion has, however, been raised with respect to the third 
proposition ; for though the will of Henry, now in the 
chapter-house at Westminster, is certainly authentic, 
and is attested by many witnesses, it has been doubted 
whether the signature was made with his own hand, as 
required by the act of parliament. In the reign of Eliza- 
befli it was asserted by the queen of Scots' ministers that, 
the king being at the last extremity, some one had put 
a stamp for him to the instrument.** It is true that he 

d See Burnet, vol. 1. Appendix, 26Y, positively, and so open, if false, to a oon- 

for secretary Lethington's letter to Cecil, tradiction it never received, that those 

where he tells a circumstantial story so who lay too much stress on this very 

VOL. I. U 
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was in the latter part of his life accustomed to employ a 
stamp instead of making his signature. Many impres- 
sions of this are extant ; but it is evident on the first 
inspection not only that the presumed autographs in the 
will (for there are two) are not like these impressions, 
but that they are not the impressions of any stamp, the 
marks of the pen being very clearly discernible. It is 
more difficult to pronounce that they may not be feigned, 
but such is not the opinion of some who are best ac- 
quainted with Henry's handwriting ; • and what is still 
more to the purpose, there is no pretence for setting up 
such a possibility, when the story of the stamp, as to 
which the partisans of Mary pretended to adduce evi- 
dence, appears so clearly to be a fabrication. We have, 
therefore, every reasonable ground to maintain that 
Henry did duly execute a will postponing the Scots 
line to that of Suffolk. 

The fourth proposition is in itself undeniable. There 
were descendants of Mary duchess of Suffolk, by her two 

equivocal species of presumption would additions. Bedford's Hereditary Ri^t^ 

if the will had perished, have 'reckoned p. 197. A treatise of Hales, for which 

its forgery beyond question. The king's he suffered Imprisonment, in defence of 

death approaching, he asserts, * some as the Suffolk title under the will, of which 

well known to you as to me caused there is a manuscript in the British Mu- 

William Clarke, sometimes servant to seum, HarL MSS. 537, and which is also 

Thomas Heneage, to sign the supposed printed in the appendix to the book last 

will with a stamp, for otherwise signed quoted, leads me to conjecture that the 

it was never; " for which he appeals to original will had been mislaid or rather 

an attestation of the late lord Paget in concealed at that time. For he certafaily 

parliament, and requests the depositions aigues on the supposition that it was not 

of several persons now living to be taken, forthcoming, and had not himself seen it ; 

He proceeds to refer him " to the ori- but, " he has been informed that the 

ginal will surmised to be signed with the king's name is evidently written with a 

king's own hand, that thereby it may pen, though! some of the strokes are 

most clearly and evidentiy appear by unseen, as if drawn by a weak and 

some differences how the same was not trembling hand." Every one who has 

signed with the king's hand, but stamped seen the will ^must bear witness to the 

as aforesaid. And albeit it is used both correctness of this infonnation. The re^ 

as an argument and calumniation against appearance of this very remarkable in- 

my sovereign by some, that the said strument was, as I conceive, after the 

original hath been embezzled in queen Bevolution ; for Collier mentions that he 

Mary's time, I trust God will and hath had heard it was in existence ; and it Is 

reserved the same to be an instrument to also described in a note to the Acta 

relieve [prove] the truth, and to confound Regla. 

false surmises, that thereby the right may " It is right to mention that some 

take place, notwithstanding the many difference of opinion exists as to the 

exemplifications and transcripts, which, genuineness of Henry's signature. But 

being sealed with the great seal, do run as it is attested by many witnesses, and 

abroad in England." Lesley, bishop of cannot be proved a forgery, the legal pre- 

Boss, repeats the same story with some sumption turns much in its fisivour. 
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daiighters, Frances, second ducliess of Suffolk, and 
Eleanor countess of Cumberland. A story had, indeed, 
been circulated that Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
was already married to a lady of the name of Jllortimer 
at the time of his union with the king's sister. But this 
circumstance , seems to be sufficiently explained in the 
treatise of Hales.' It is somewhat more questionable 
firom which of his two daughters we are to derive the 
hereditary stock. This depends on the legitimacy of 
lord Beauchamp, son of the earl of Hertford -.^^ 
by Catherine Grey. I have mentioned in an- JfSe eiS^ 
other place the process before a commission ' Jf ?!^ ^ 

. * 1 ^ -r-ii* i»i I'-i II* 1-1 lords iflsue. 

appomted by Elizabeth, which ended m declar- 
ing that their marriage was not proved, and that their 
cohabitation had been illicit. The parties alleged them- 
selves to have been married clandestinely in the earl of 
Hertford's house by a minister whom they had never 
before seen, and of whose name they were ignorant, in 
the presence only of a sister of the earl then deceased. 
This entire absence of testimony, and the somewhat im- 
probable nature of the story, at least in appearance, may 
stiE, perhaps, leave a shade of doubt as to the reality of 
the marriage. On the other hand, it was unquestionable 
that their object must have been a legitimate union : 
and such a hasty and fartive ceremony as they asserted 
to have taken place, while it would, if sufficiently proved, 
be completely valid, was necessary to protect them from 
the queen's indignation. They were examined separately 
upon oath to answer a series of the closest inten-oga- 
tories, which they did vrith little contradiction, and a 
perfect agreement in the main ; nor was any evidence 
worth mentioning adduced on the other side; so that, 
unless the rules of the ecclesiastical law are scandalously 
repugnant to common justice, their oaths entitled them 
to credit on the merits of the case.* The earl of Hert- 

f Bedford's (Harbin's) Hereditary Right ecclesiastical censure for fornication. But 

Asserted, p. 204. another, which I have also found in the 

S A manuscript in the Cottoniaa Museum, HarL MSS. 6286, contains the 

library, Faustina, A. xi., written about whole proceedings and evidence, trom. 

1562, in a very hostile spirit, endeavours which I have drawn the conclusion in 

to prove, firom the want of testimony, and the text Their ignorance of the clei^- 

trom some variances in their depositions man who performed the ceremony is not 

(not very material ones), that their alle- perhaps very extraordinary ; he seems to 

gations of matrimony could not be ad- have been one of those vagabond eccle- 

mitted, and that they had incurred an siastics who till the marriage act of 

u2 
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ford, soon after the tranquil accession of James, having* 
long abandoned all ambitious hopes, and seeking only 
to establish his children's legitimacy and the honour of 
one who had been the victim of their unhappy loves, 
petitioned the king for a review of the proceedings, 
alleging himself to have vainly sought this at the hands 
of Elizabeth. It seems probable, though I have not met 
with any more distinct proof of it than a story in Dug- 
dale, that he had been successful in finding the person 
who solemnized the marriage.** A commission of dele- 
gates was accordingly appointed to investigate the alle- 
gations of the earl's petition. But the jealousy that had 
so long oppressed this unfortunate family was not yet at 
rest. Questions seem to have been raised as to the lapse 
of time and other technical difficulties, which served as 
a pretext for coming to no determination on the merits.' 
Hertford, or rather his son, not long after, endeavoured 
indirectly to bring forward the main question by means 
of a suit for some lands against lord Monteagle. This is 
said to have been heard in the court of wards, where a 
jury was empanelled to try the fact. But the law- 
officers of the crown interposed to prevent a verdict, 
which, though it could not have been legally conclusive 
upon the marriage, would certainly have given a sanc^ 
tion to it in public opinion.^ The house of Seymour was 

1752 were always ready to do that ser- next note. Birch's Negotiations, p. 219,' 

yice for a fee. or Aikin's James the Rrst, L 225. 

^ ** Hereupon I shall add, what I have k «• The tame day a great cause he- 
heard related from persona of great tween the lord Beauchamp and Mtrnt-' 
credit, which is, that the validity of this eagle was heard in the court of waids^ 
marriage was afterwards hronght to a the main point whereof was to prove the 
trial at the common law ; when the lawftilness of E. of Hertford's marriage, 
minister who married them heing pre- The court sat nntil five of the dodc in 
sent, and other circumstances agreeing, the afternoon, and the Jury had a week's, 
the jury (whereof John Dighy of Coleshill, respite for the delivery of their verdict" 
in com. War., esquire, was the foreman) Letter of 1^ E. Hohy to Sir T. Edmonds, 
found it a good marriage." Baronage of Feb. 10, 1606. •* For my lord of Hertford's 
England, part IL 369. Mr. Luders doubts cause, when the verdict was ready to be 
the accuracy of Dugdale's story; and I given up, Mr. Attorney interposed him« 
think it not unlikely that it is a confused self for the king, and said that the land 
account of what happened in the court that they both strove for was the king's, 
of wards. and, until his title were decided, the Jury 

i I derive this fact from a Cotton MS. ought not to proceed ; not doubting 

VitelUus, a zvL 412, kc; but the but the king wiU be gracious to both 

volume is much burned, and the papers lords. But thereby both land and 

conftised with others relative to lord legitimation remain undecided." The 

Essex's divorce. See as to the same suit, same to the same, March 7. Sloane 

or rather perhaps that mentioned in the MSS. 4176. 
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now compelled to seek a renewal of its honours by an» 
other channel. Lord Beauchamp, as he had nnifonnly 
been called, took a grant of the barony of Beauchamp, 
and another of the earldom of Hertford, to take effect 
upon the death of the earl, who is not denominated his 
father in the patent.* But after the return of Charles II., 
in the patent restoring this lord Beauchamp's son to the 
dukedom of Somerset, he is recited to be heir male of the 
body of the first duke by his wife Anne, which esta- 
blishes (if the recital of a private act of parliament can 
be said to establish anything) the validity of the disputed 
marriage.™ 

The descent from the younger daughter of Mary- 
Brandon, Eleanor, who married the earl of Cumberland, 
is subject to no difficulties. She left an only daughter, 
married to the earl of Derby, from whom the claim de- 
volved again upon females, and seems to have attracted 
less notice during the reign of Elizabeth than some 
others much inferior in plausibility. K any should be 
of opinion that no marriage was regularly contracted 
between the earl of Hertford and lady Catherine Grey, 
so as to make their children capable of inheritance, 
the title to the crown, resulting from the statute of 
35 H. VIII. and the testament of that prince, will have 
descended at the death of Elizabeth on the issue of the 
countess of Cumberland, the youngest daughter of the 
duchess of Suffolk, lady Frances Keyes, having died 
without issue." In neither case could the house of Stuart 

I Dngdalc's BaroDBge. Luder's Essay hj Persons's treatises, Leicester's Com- 

on the Right of Succession to the Crown xnonwealtb, and The Conference, to the 

in the Reign of Elizabeth. This inge- legitimacy of the Seymours. Catherine 

nious author is, I believe, the first who Grey had been betrothed, or perhaps 

has taken the strong position as to the married, to lord Herbert, son of the earl 

want of legal title to the house of Stuart of Pembroke, during the brilliant days of 

which I have endeavoured so support her family, at the close of Edward's reign. 

In the entertaining letters of Joseph But,onherfSBkther*s fall, Pembroke caused 

Mede on the news of the day, Harl. a sentence of divorce to be pronounced, 

HSS. 389, it is said that the king had the grounds of which do not appear, but 

thou(^t of declaring Hertford's issue by which was probably sufBcient in law to 

lady Catherine Grey illegitimate in the warrant her subsequent union with Hert- 

parliament of 1621, and that lord South- ford. No advantage is taken of this in 

ampton's commitment was for having the proceedii^s, which seems to show 

seudied for proofs of their marriage, that there was no legal bond remaining 

June 30. 1622. between the parties. Camden says she 

" lioders, uW supriU was divorced ftx)m lord Herbert, •* behig 

" I have not adverted to one otifection so far gone with child as to be very near 

which some urged at the time, as we find her time." But, from her yonih at the 
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have a lawful claim. But I may, perhaps, have dwelled 
too long on a subject which, though cmious and not very 
generally understood, can be of no sort of importance, 
except as it serves to cast ridicule upon those notions of 
legitimate sovereignty and absolute right which it was 
once attempted to set up as paramount even to the great 
interests of a commonwealth. 

There is much reason to believe that the conscious- 
ness of this defect in his parliamentary title put James 
on magnifying, still more than from his natural temper 
he was prone to do, the inherent rights of primogenitary 
succession as something indefeasible by the legislature ; 
a doctrine which, however it might suit the schools of 
divinity, was in diametrical opposition to our statutes.** 
Through the servile spirit of those times, however, it 
made a rapid progress ; and, interwoven by cimning and 
bigotry with religion, became a distinguishing tenet of 
the party who encouraged the Stuarts to subvert the 
liberties of this kingdom. In James's proclamation on 
ascending the throne he set forth his hereditary right in 
pompous and perhaps unconstitutional phrases. It was 
the first measure of parliament to pass an act of recogni- 
tion, acknowledging that immediately on the decease of 
Elizabeth " the imperial crown of the realm of England 
did, by inherent birthright and lawful and undoubted 
succession, descend and come to his most excellent 
majesty, as being lineally, justly, and lawfully next and 
sole heir of the blood royal of this realm." p The will 
of Henry VIII. it was tacitly agreed by all parties to 
consign to oblivion : and this most wisely, not on the 
principles which seem rather too much insinuated in this 
act of recognition, but on such substantial motives of 
public expediency as it would have shown an equal 
want of patriotism and of good sense for the descendants 
of the house of Suflfolk to have withstood. 

James left a kingdom where his authority was inces- 
santly thwarted, and sometimes openly assailed, for one 
wherein the royal prerogative had for more than a cen- 
time, and the silence of all other writers, exalted notions concerning the power of 
I conclnde this to be unworthy of credit prerogative of kings and die sacrednees 
** Bolingbndce is of this opinion, con- of their persons." Dissertatiim on Par- 
sidering the act of recognition as " the ties. Letter II. ■ 
era of hereditary right, and of all those P Stat 1 Jac. c. 1. 
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tnry been strained to a very high pitch, and where tlfere 
had not occurred for above thirty years the least appear- 
ance of rebellion, and hardly of tumnlt. Such a posture 
of the English commonwealth, as well as the general 
satisfaction testified at his accession, seemed favourable 
circumstances to one who entertained, with less dis- 
guise, if not with more earnestness, than most other 
sovereigns, the desire of reigning with as little impedi- 
ment as possible to his own will. Yet some considera- 
tions might have induced a prince who really possessed 
the king-craft wherein James prided himself, to take his 
measures with caution. The late queen's popularity had 
remarkably abated during her last years.** It is a very 
common delusion of royal personages to triumph in the 
people's dislike of those into whose place they expect 
shortly to come, and to count upon the most transitory 
of possessions, a favour built on hopes that they cannot 
realize, and discontents that they will not assuage. If 
Elizabeth lost a great deal of that affection her subjects 
had entertained for her, this may be ascribed not so 
much to Essex's death, though that no doubt had its 
share, as to weightier taxation, to some oppressions of 
her government, and above all to her inflexible tena- 
ciousness in every point of ecclesiastical discipline. It 
was the part of a prudent successor to preserve an unde- 
viating economy, to remove without repugnance or delay 
the irritations of monopolies and purveyance, and to 
remedy those alleged abuses in the church against which 
the greater and stronger part of the nation had so long 
and so loudly raised its voice. 

The new king's character, notwithstanding the vi- 
cinity of Scotland, seems to have been little j. 
understood by the English at his accession. puUrityof 
But he was not long in undeceiving them, if it ^^ '^^* 

1 This is oanflrmed by a curious little Carte says, *' foreigners were shocked on 

tract in the British Museum, Sloane James's arrival at the applause of the 

MSS. 82t, containing a short history of populace, who had professed to adore the 

the queen's death and new king's aoces- late queen, but in fact she had no huzzas 

siou. It affords a good contemporary after Essex's execution. She was in four 

illustration of the various feelings which days' time as much forgot as if she had 

influenced men at this crisis, and is never existed, by all the world, and even 

written in a diq;)assionate manner. The by her own servants." Vol. iii. p. 7ot. 

author ascribes the loss of Elizabeth's This U exaggerated, and what Carte could 

popularity to the impoverishment of the not know ; but there is no doubt that the 

realm, and to the abuses which prevailed, generality were glad of a change. 
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be true that his popularity had vanished away before his 
arrival in London/ The kingdom w€w full of acute wits 
and skilful politicians, quick enough to have seen through 
a less unguarded character than that of James. It was 
soon manifest that he was unable to wield the sceptre of 
the great princess whom he ridicidously affected to de- 
spise, so as to keep under that rising spirit which might 
perhaps have grown too strong even for her control/ 
^ He committed an important error in throwing 

towards the away the best opportunity that had offered 
puritans, itsefif for healing the wounds of the church of 
England. In his way to London the malcontent clergy 
presented to him what was commonly called the Mil- 
lenary Petition, as if signed by 1000 ministers, though 
the real ntunber was not so great.* This petition con- 

' Garte, no foe surely to the house of them away with cxirses, rery imlike the 
Stuart, says, *' By the time he reached aifable manners of the late queen. This 
London the admiration of the intelligent is confirmed by Wilson, in Eennefs 
world was turned into contempt" On C(nnplete History, voL it p. €67. 
this Journey he gave a remarkable proof [It is also mentioned in the extracts 
of his hasty temper and disregard of law, from the reports of Beaumont, the French 
in ordering a pickpocket taken in the ambassador, publi^ed in Banmer's II- 
iisct to be hanged without triaL The lustrations of the History of the 16th 
historian last quoted thinks fit to say, in and 17th Centuries. (Lord F. Egerton's 
vindication, that " all feloules committed translation, 1835, voL IL pp. 196, 202.) 
within the verge of the court are cog- These extracts give a most unfavourable 
nisable in the court of the king's house- picture of the conduct of James at his 
hold," referring to 33 H. 8, c. 1. This accession, as those from other amfaassa* 
act however contains no such thing ; nor don do at a later period.] 
does any court appear to have been held. * Sully, being sent over to compliment 
Though the man's notorious guilt might James on his aonession, persisted in wear- 
prevent any open complaint of so illegal ing mourning for Elizabeth, though no 
a proceeding, it did not Ml to excite ob- one had done so in the king's presence, 
servation. *' I hear our new king," says and he was warned that it would be 
sir John Harrington, *'ha8 hanged one taken ill *' dans une cour ou il sembloit 
man before he was tried; it is strangely qu'on eflt si fort affects de mettre en 
done : now, if the wind bloweth thus, oubli cette grande reine, qn'on n'y faisoit 
why may not a man be tried before he Jamais mention d'elle, et qu'on ^vitoit 
has offended ?" Nugaa Antique, voL L mdme de prononcer son nom." M^m. 
p< 180. de Sully, L 14. James afterwards spoke 

Birch and Carte tell us, on the authority slightingly to Sully of his predecessor, 

of the French ambassador's despatehes, and said that he had loi^ ruled England 

that on this Journey he expressed a great through her ministers, 

contempt for women, suffering them to t it was subecribed by 825 ministers 

be presented on their knees, and indis- from twenty-five counties. It states that 

erectly censuring his own wife ; that he neither as factious men desiring a popa« 

offended the military men by telling lar party in the church, nor as schisma- 

them Ihey might sheathe their swords, tics aiming at the dissolution of the state 

since peace was his ol^ect; that he showed ecclesiastical, tiiey humbly desired the 

impatience of the common people, who redress of some abuses. Their objections 

flocked to see him while hunting, driving were chiefly to the cap and surplice, the 
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tained no demand inconsistent with the established 
hierarchy. James, however, who had not unnaturally 
taken an extreme disgust at the presbyterian clergy of 
his native kingdom, by whom lus life had been per* 
petually harassed, showed no disposition to treat these 
petitioners with favour."* The bishops had promised 
him an obsequiousness to which he had been little accus- 
tomed, and a zeal to enhance his prerogative which they 
afterwards too well displayed. His measures towards the 
nonconformist party had evidently been resolved upon 
before he sunmioned a few of their divines to the famous 
conference at Hampton Court. In the accounts that we 
read of this meeting we are alternately struck with 
wonder at the indecent and partial behaviour of the 
king, and at the abject baseness of the bishops, mixed, 
according to the custom of servile natures, with insolence 
towards their opponents.^ It was easy for a monarch 
and eighteen churchmen to claim the victory, be the 
merits of their dispute what they might, over four 
fibashed and intimidated adversaries.* A very few 
alterations were made in the church-service after this 
conference, but not of such moment as to reconcile pro- 



croas in baptism, baptism by women, con- far as to request anything of that kind, 

flrmation, the ring in marriage, the read- ^ Strype's Whltgift, p. 571 ; Collier, 

Uig of the Apooypha, bowing at the p. 673 ; Neal, p. 411 ; Fnller, part ii. p. 1 ; 

name of Jesns, kc ; to non-residence and State Trials, vol 11. p. 69 ; Winwood, 

Incapable ministers, the commendams 11. 13. All these, except the last, are 

held by bishops, nnnecessary excom- taken from an aooonnt of the conference 

monicatlons, and other nsoal topics, pablished by Barlow, and probably more 

Neal, p. 408 ;' Fuller, part il. p. 22. favourable to the king and bishops than 

" The puritans seem to have flattered they deserved. See what Harrington, an 

themselves that James would favour their eye-witness, says in Nugae AnUqua, 

sect, on the credit of some strong asser- i. i8i, which I would quote as the best 

tions he had occasionally made of his evidence of James's behaviour, were the 

adherence to the Scots Urk. Some of passage quite decent 

these were a good while before ; but on * Beynolds, the principal disputant on 

quitting the kingdom he had declared the puritan side, was nearly, if not alto- 

that he left it in a state which he did not gether, the most learned man in England, 

intend to alter. Neal, 406. James how- He was censured by his faction for 

ever was all his life rather a bold liar making a weak defence ; but the king's 

than a good dissembler. It seems strange partiality and intemperance plead his 

that they should not have attended to his apology. He is said to have complained 

BasUicon Doron, printed three years be- of unfair representation in Barlow's ao- 

fore, thou^ not for general circulation, count Hist and Ant of Oxford, ii. 293. 

wherein there is a passage quite dedsive James wrote a conceited letter to one 

of his disposition towards the presby- Blake, boasting of his own superior logic 

terians and their scheme of polity. The and learning. Strype's WUtgift, Ap- 

Millenary Petition Indeed did not go so pend. 239. 
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bably a single minister to the established discipline.* 
The king soon afterwards put forth a proclamation 
requiring all ecclesiastical and civil officers to do their 
duty by enforcing conformity, and admonishing all men 
not to expect nor attempt any further alteration in the 
public service ; for *'he would neither let any presume 
that his own judgment, having determined in a matter 
of this weight, should be swayed to alteration by the 
frivolous suggestions of any light spirit, nor was he 
ignorant of the inconvenience of admitting innovation 
in things once settled by mature deliberation." ^ And 
he had already strictly enjoined the bishops to proceed 
against all their clergy who did not observe the pre- 
scribed order ;■ a command which Bancroft, who about 
this time followed Whitgift in the primacy, did not wait 
to have repeated. But the most enormous, outrage on 
the civil rights of these men was the commitment to 
prison of ten among those who had presented the 
Millenary Petition ; the judges having declared in the 
star-chamber that it was an oifence finable at discretion, 
and very near to treason and felony, as it tended to 
sedition and rebellion.' By such beginnings did the 
house of Stuart indicate the course it would steer. 

An entire year elapsed, chiefly on account of the 
unhealthiness of the season in London, before James 
summoned his first parliament. It might perhaps have 
been more politic to have chosen some otiier city ; for 
the length of this interval gave time to form a disadvan- 
tageous estimate of his acbninistration, and to. alienate 
beyond recovery the puritcmical party. Libels were 
already in circulation reflecting with a sharpness never 

* Rymer, zvl. 665. that the dean and chapter should always 

y Strype's Whitgift, 687. How de* assent, fcc. And, in his predominant 

sironsmen not at all connected in facticMi spirit of improvement, asks, '* Why the 

with the puritans were of amendments in civil state should he pui^^ and restored 

the churdh, appears hy a tract of Bacon, by good and wholesome laws made every 

written, as it seems, about the end of three or four years in parliament assem- 

1603, voL i. p. 387. — He excepts to bled, devising remedies as fast as time 

several matters of ceremony; the cap breedeth mischief ; and contrariwise the 

and surplice, the ring in maniage, the ecclesiastical state should still continue 

use of organs, the form of absolution, upon the dregs of time, and receive no 

lay-baplism, ftc. And inveighs against alteration now for these fi>rtj-flve years 

the abuse of excommunication, against or more?" 

non-residence and pluralities, the oath ' Strype's Whitgift, 687. 

ex-offlcio, the sole exercise of ordination * Neal, 432 ; Winwood, ii. SCi 
and Jurisdiction by the biidM^, Q(»odvlng 
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before known on tlie king's personal behaviour, which 
presented an extraordinay contrast to that of Elizabeth.^ 
The nation, it is easy to perceive, cheated itself into a 
persuasion that it had borne that princess more affection 
than it had really felt, especially in her latter years ; the 
sorrow of subjects for deceased monarchs being often 
rather inspired by a sense of evil than a recollection of 
good. James, however, little heeded the popidar voice, 
satisfied with the fulsome and preposterous adulation of 
his court, and intent on promulgating certain maxims 
concerning the dignity and power of princes, which he 
had already announced in his discourse on the True Law 
of Free Monarchies, printed some yeara before in Scot- 
land. In this treatise, after laying it down that mo- 
narchy is the true pattern of divinity, and proving the 
duty of pgussive obedience, rather singularly, from that 
passage in the book of Samuel where the prophet so 
forcibly paints the miseries of absolute power, he denies 
that the kings of Scotland owe their crown to any pri- 
mary contract, Fergus, their progenitor, having con- 
quered the country with his Irish ; and advances more 
alarming tenets, as that the king makes daily statutes 
and ordinances, enjoining such pains thereto as he thinks 
meet, without any advice of parliament or estates ; that 
general laws made publicly in parliament may by the 
king's authority be mitigated or suspended upon causes 
only known to him; and that, *' although a good king 
will ft-ame all his actions to be according to the law, yet 
he is not bound thereto, but of his own will and for 
example-giving to his ^subjects." " These doctrines, if 
not absolutely novel, seem peculiarly indecent, as well 
as dangerous, from the mouth of a sovereign. Yet they 
proceeded far more from James's self-conceit and pique 
against the republican spirit of presbyterianism than 
from his love of power, which (in its exercise I mean, as 
distinguished from its possession) he did not feel in- so 
eminent a degree as either his predecessor or his son. 
In the proclamation for calling together his first par- 

b See one of the Somen Tracts, vol. 11. ambassadois, Sally and La Boderle, 
PL 144, entitled * AdvertlBementBof a thought most contemptibly of the king. 
Loyal Sufetl^t* drawn fh)m the Obeerva- Lingard, voL ix. p. 107. His own cour- 
tion of the People's Speeches.' This tiers, as their, private letters show, dis- 
appears to have been written before the liked and derided him. 
meeting of parliament The French '^ King James's Wotrks, p. 20Y. 
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Hament, the king, after dilatmg, sa was his &YOiirite 
practice, on a series of rather common tmths in very 
good language, charges all persons interested in the 
choice of knights for the shire to select them out of the 
principal knights or gentlemen within the comity ; and 
FkrUamenfc ^^^ the burgesses that choice be made of men 
convoked of Sufficiency and discretion, without desire to 
gnUr prcT ploaso parents and Mends that often speak for 
cumation. their children or kindred; avoiding persons 
noted in religion for their superstitious blindness one 
way, or for their turbulent humour other ways. We do 
command, he says, that no bankrupts or outlaws be 
chosen, but men of known good behaviour and sufficient 
livelihood. The sheriffis are charged not to direct a writ 
to any ancient town being so ruined that there are not 
residents sufficient to make such choice, and of whom 
such lawful election may be made. All returns are to 
be filed in chancery, and if any be found contrary to this 
proclamation the same to be rejected as unlawful and 
insufficient, and the place to be fined for making it; 
and any one elected contrary to the purport, eifect, 
and true meaning of this proclamation, to be fined and 
imprisoned.- 

Such an assumption of control over parliamentary 
QnesUon of clcctions was a glaring infringement of those 
md*GMKi- privileges which the house of commons had 
win's been steadily and successfully asserting in the 

election. -^^ reign. An opportunity very soon occurred 
of contesting this important point. At the election for 
the county of Buckingham sir Francis Goodwin had 
been chosen in preference to sir John Fortescue, a privy 
councillor, and the writ returned into chancery. Good- 
win having been some years before outlawed, the return 
was sent back to the sheriff, as contrary to the late pro* 
clamation ; and, on a second election, sir John Fortescue 
was chosen. Tliis matter, being brought under the con- 
sideration of the house of commons a very few days 
after the opening of the session, gave rise to their first 
struggle with the new king. It was resolved, after 
hearing the whole case, and arguments by members on 
both sides, that Goodwin was lawfully elected and re- 
turned, and ought to be received. The first notice taken 

d Pari Hist L 967. 
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of this was by the lords, who requested that this might 
be discussed in a conference between the two houses 
before any other matter should be proceeded in. The 
commons returned for answer that they conceived it not 
according to the honour of the hoiuse to give account of 
any of their proceedings. The lords replied, that, having 
acquainted his majesty with the matter, he desired there 
might be a conference thereon between the two houses. 
Upon this message the commons came to a resolution 
that the speaker with a numerous deputation of mem- 
bers should attend his majesty and report the reasons 
of their proceedings in Goodwin's case. In this confer- 
ence with the king, as related by the speaker, it appears 
that he had shown some degree of chagrin, and insisted 
that the house ought not to meddle with returns, which 
could only be corrected by the court of chancery ; and 
that, since they derived all matters of privilege from him 
and his grant, he expected they should not be turned 
against him. He ended by directing the house to confer 
with the judges. After a debate which seems from the 
minutes in the journals to have been rather warm, it 
was imanimoT^sly agreed not to have a conference with 
the judges; but the reasons of the house's proceeding 
were laid before the king in a written statement or 
memorial, answering the several objections that his 
majesty had alleged. This they sent to the lords, 
requesting them to deliver it to the king, and to be 
mediators in behalf of the house for his majesty's satis- 
faction ; a message in rather a lower tone than they had 
previously taken. The king, sending for the speaker 
privately, told him that he was now distracted in judg- 
ment as to the merits of the case ; and, for his faither 
satisfaction, desired and commanded, as an absolute king, 
that there should be a conference between the house and 
the judges. Upon this unexpected message, says the jour- 
nal, there grew some amazement and silence. But at last 
one stood up and said, ** The prince's command is like a 
thunderbolt ; his command upon our allegiance like the 
roaring of a lion. To his command there is no contra- 
diction ; but how or in what manner we should now 
proceed to perform obedience, that will be the ques- 
tion."* It was resolved to confer with the judges in 

■ GommoDs' Joamala, 1. 166. 
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presence of the king and council. In this second con- 
ference the king, after some favonrable expressions 
towards the house, and conceding that it was a court 
of record, and judge of returns, tihough not exclusively 
of the chancery, suggested that both Goodwin and 
Fortescue should be set aside by issuing a new writ. 
This compromise was joyfully accepted by the greater 
part of the commons, after the dispute had lasted nearly 
three weeks/ They have been considered as victorious, 
upon the whole, in this contest, though they apparently 
fell short in the result of what they had obtained some 
years before. But no attempt was ever afterwards made 
to dispute their exclusive jurisdiction.' 

The commons were engaged during this session in the 
gjj^^^ , defence of another privilege, to which they 
caseS' annexed perhaps a disproportionate import- 
privUegp. ^nce. Sir Thomas Shirley, a member, having 
been taken in execution on a private debt before their 
meeting, and the warden of the Fleet prison reftising to 
deliver him up, they were at a loss how to obtain his 
release. Several methods were projected ; among which 
that of sending a party of members with the Serjeant 
and his mace, to force open the prison, was earned on a 
division ; but the speaker hinting that such a vigorous 
measure would expose them individually to prosecution 
as trespassers, it was prudently abandoned. The warden, 
though committed by the house to a dungeon in the 
Tower, continued obstinate, conceiving that by releasing 
his prisoner he should become answerable for the debt. 
They were evidently reluctant to solicit the king's inter- 
ference ; but, aware at length that their own authority 
was insufficient, ** the vice-chamberlain," according to a 
memorandum in the journals, " was privately instructed 
to go to the king and humbly desire that he would be 
pleased to command the warden, on his allegiance, to 

f It appears that some of the more speaker expressing his acquiescence. Id. 

eager patriots were dissatisfied at the con- 168. 

cession made by vacating Goodwin's seat» K Commons' Jonmals, 147, be; Pari, 

and said they had drawn on themselves Hist 997 ; Carte, iii. 730, who gives, on 

the reproach of inconstancy and levity, this occasion, a review of the earlier cases 

" But Uie acclamation of the house was, where. the house had entered on matters 

that it was a testimony of our duty and of election. See also a rather curious 

no levity." It was thought expedient, letter of Cecil in Winwood's Memorials, 

however, to save their honour, that 11. 18, where he artfully endeavours to 

Goodwin should send a letter to the treat the matter as of little importance. 
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deliver up sir Thomas; not as petitioned for by tlie 
house, but as if himself thought it fit, out of his own 
gracious judgment." By this stratagem, if we may so 
term it, they saved the point of honour and recovered 
their mefnber.** The warden's apprehensions, however, 
of exposing himself to an action for the escape gave rise 
to a statute which empowers the creditor to sue out k 
new execution against any one who shall be delivered 
by virtue of his privilege of parliament, after that shall 
have expired, and discharges from liability those out of 
whose custody such persons shall be delivered. This is 
the first legislative recognition of privilege.' The most 
important part of the whole is a proviso sub joiaed to the 
act, '' That nothing therein contained shall exten^ to 
the diminishing of any punishment to be hereafter, by 
censure in parliament, inflicted upon any person who 
hereafter shall make or procure to be made any such 
arrest as is aforesaid." The right of commitment, in 
such cases at least, by a vote of the house of commons, 
is here unequivocally maintained. 

It is not necessary to repeat the complaints of eccle- 
siastical abuses preferred by this house of com- complaints 
mons, as by those that had gone before them, of griev- 
James, by siding openly with the bishops, had "*^^ 
given alarm to the reforming party. It was anticipated 
that he would go farther than his predecessor, whose 
uncertain humour, as well as the inclinations of some of 
her advisers, had materially counterbalanced the dislike 
she entertained of the innovators. A code of new canons 
had recently been established in convocation with the 
king's assent, obligatory perhaps upon the clergy, but 
tending to set up an unwarranted authority over the 
whole nation ; imposing oaths and exacting securities in 
certain cases from the laity, and aiming at the exclusion 
of nonconformists from all civil rights.'' Against these 
canons, as well as various other grievances, the commons 
remonstrated in a conference with the upper house, but 
with little immediate effect." They made a more re* 

h Commons' Journals, p. 155, &c. ; /octo; consequently become incapable of 

ParL Hist 1028 ; Carte, 734. being witnesses, of suing for tbeir debts. 

. i 1 Jac L c 13. ■ &c. Neal, 428. But the courts of law 

k By one of these canons, all i)eT8ons disregarded these ipso facto excommuni- 

affirming any of the thirty*nine articles cations, 

to be erroneous are excommunicated ipso " Somen Tracts, ii. 14 ; Journals, 199, 
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markable effort in attacking some public misoliiefs of 
a temporal nature, which, though long the theme of 
general murmurs, were closely interwoven with the 
ancient and undisputed prerogatives of the crown. 
Complaints were uttered, and innovations projected, by 
the commons of 1604, which Elizabeth would have met 
with an angry message, and perhaps visited with punish- 
ment on the proposers. James, however, was not entirely 
averse to some of the projected alterations, from which 
he hoped to derive a pecuniary advantage. The two 
principal grievances were purveyance and the incidents 
of military tenure. The former had been restrained by 
not less than thirty-six statutes, as the commons assert 
in jBk petition to the king ; in spite of which the im- 
pressing of carts and carriages, and the exaction of 
victuals for the king's use, at prices far below the true 
value, and in quantity beyond what was necessary, con- 
tinued to prevail under authority of commissions from 
the hoard of green cloth, and was enforced, in case 
of demur or resistance, by imprisonment under their 
warrant. The purveyors, indeed, are described as 
living at free quarters upon the country, felling woods 
without the owners' consent, and commanding labour 
with little or no recompence.' Purveyance was a very 
ancient topic of remonstrance ; but both the inadequate 
revenues of the crown, and a supposed dignity attached 
to this royal right of spoil, had prevented its abolition 
from being attempted. But the commons seemed still 
more to trench on the pride of our feudal monarchy 
when they proposed to take away guardianship in 
chivalry ; that lucrative tyranny, bequeathed by Norman 
conquerors, the custody of every military tenant's estate 
until he should arrive at twenty-one, without accounting 
for the profits. This, among other grievances, was re- 
ferred to a committee, in which Bacon took an active 
share. They obtained a conference on this subject with 

235, 238 ; Fu>l. Hist 106t. It is here desired the house to confer on the sab* 

said that a bill restrainlug exoommuni- ject with the convocatioD, which th^ 

cations passed into a law, which does not Justly deemed unprecedented, and dero- 

appear to be true, though James him- gatory to their privileges; but offered to 

self had objected to their frequency. I confer with the Ushope. as lords of par- 

cannot trace such a bill in the Journals liament Journals, 173. 

beyond the committee, nor is it in the ° Bacon's Works, 1. 624 ; Journals, 

sUtnte-book. The fact is, that the khig 190, 21B. 
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tlie lordB, who refused to agree to a bill for taking 
guardiansliip in chivalry away, but oflfered to join in a 
petition for that purpose to the king, since it could 
not be called a wrong, having been patiently endured 
by their ancestors as well as themselves, and being 
warranted by the law of the land. In the end the lords 
advised to drop the matter for the present, as somewhat 
unseasonable in the king's first parliament.'' 

In the midst of these testimonies of dissatisfaction with 
the civil and ecclesiastical administration, the house of 
commons had hot felt much willingness to greet the 
new sovereign with a subsidy. No demand had been 
made upon them, far less any proof given of the king's 
exigencies ; and they doubtless knew by experience that 
ajgi obstinate determination not to yield to any of their 
wishes would hardly be shaken by a liberal grant of 
money. They had even passed the usual bill granting 
tonnage and poundage for life, with certain reservations 
that gave the court offence, and which apparently they 
afterwards omitted. But there was so litfle disposition 
to do anything farther, that the king sent a message to 
express his desire that the commons would not enter 
upon the business of a subsidy, and assuring them that 
he would not t&ke unkindly their omission. By this 
artifice, which was rather transparent, he avoided the 
not improbable mortification of seeing the proposal 
rejected.'' 

The king's discontent at the proceedings of this 
session, which he seems to have rather strongly 
expressed in some speech to the commons that ^{^Sek 
has not been recorded,** gave rise to a very re- of thenv 
markable vindication, prepared by a committee ^ ^^' 
at the house's command, and entitled ' A Form of 
Apology and Satisfaction to be delivered to his Majesty,' 
though such may not be deemed the most appropriate 
title. It contains a full and pertinent justification of all 
those proceedings at which James had taken umbrage, 
and asserts, with respectful boldness and in explicit 
language, the constitutional rights and liberties of parlia- 
ment. K the English monarchy had been reckoned as 
absolute under the Plantagenets and Tudors as Hume 

° Gommons' Journals, 150, kc P Ibid. 246. <l Ibid. 230. 
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has endeavoured to makq it appear, the commons of 
1604 must have made a surprising advance in their 
notions of freedom since the king's accession. Adverting 
to what they call the misinformation openly delivered to 
his majesty in three things ; namely, that their privileges 
were not of right, but of grace only, renewed every 
parliament on petition ; that they are no court of record, 
nor yet a court that can command view of records ; that 
the examination of the returns of writs for knights and 
bui'gesses is without their compass, and belonging to the 
chancery : assertions, they say, " tending directly and 
apparently to the utter overthrow of the very funda- 
mental privileges of our house, and therein of the rights 
and liberties of the whole commons of your realm of 
England, which they and their ancestors, from time 
immemorial, have undoubtedly enjoyed under your 
majesty's most noble progenitors;" and against which 
they expressly protest, as derogatory in the highest 
degree to the true dignity and authority of parliament, 
desiring " that such their protestations might be re- 
corded to all posterity;" they maintain, on the con- 
trary, "1. That their privileges and liberties are their 
right and inheritance, no less than their very lands and 
goods; 2. That they cannot be withheld from them, 
denied, or impaired, but with apparent wrong to the 
whole state of the realm ; 3. That their making request, 
at the beginning of a parliament, to enjoy their privilege, 
is only an act of manners, and does not weaken their 
right ; 4. That their house is a court of record, and has 
been ever so esteemed ; 5. That there is not the highest 
st^ding court in this land that ought to enter into com- 
petition, either for dignity or authority, with this high* 
court of parliament, which, with his majesty's royal 
assent, gives law to other courts, but from other courts 
receives neither laws nor orders ; 6. That the house of 
commons is the sole proper judge of return of all such, 
writs, and the election of all such members as belong 
to it, without which the freedom of election were not 
entire." They aver that in this session the privileges 
of the house have been more universally and dan- 
gerously impugned than ever, as they suppose, since the 
beginnings of parliaments. That, ** in regard to the late 
queen's sex and age, and much more upon care to avoid 
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all trouble, which by wicked practice might have been 
drawn to impeach the quiet of his majesty's right in the 
fiucqession, iJiose actions were then passed over which 
they hoped in succeeding times to redress and rectify; 
whereas, on the contrary, in this parliament, not pri- 
vileges, but the whole freedom of the parliament and 
realm, had been hewed from them." '* What cause," 
they proceed, '* we, your poor commons, have to watch 
over our privileges, is manifest in itself to all men. The 
prerogatives of princes may easily and do daily grow. 
The privileges of the subject are for the most part at an 
everlasting stand. They may be by good providence 
and care preserved; but, being once lost, are not re- 
covered but with much disquiet." They then enter in 
detail on the various matters that had arisen during the 
session, — ^the business of Goodwin's election, of Shirley's 
arrest, and some smaller matters of privilege to which 
my limits have not permitted me to allude. *' We 
thought not," speaking of the first, ** that the judges' 
opinion, which yet in due place we greatly reverence, 
being delivered what the common law was, which 
extends only to inferior and standing courts, ought tp 
bring any prejudice to this high court of parliament, , 
whose power, being above the law, is not founded on the 
common law, but have their rights and privileges pecu- 
liar to themselves." They vindicate their endeavours to 
obtain redress of religious and public grievances : " Your 
majesty would be misinformed," they tell him, " if any 
man should deliver that the kings of England have any 
absolute power in themselves, either to alter religion, 
which God defend should be in the power of any mortal 
man whatsoever, or to make any laws concerning the 
same, otherwise than as in temporal causes, by consent 
of parliament. We h^ve and shall at all times by our 
oaths acknowledge that your majesty is sovereign lord 
and supreme governor in both." ' Such was the voice 
of the English commons in 1604, at the commencement 
of that great conflict for their liberties which is i^heasured 

' Pari. Hist. 1030', ft^im PetjVs Jos ignorant of it It is Just alluded to by 

Farliamentarinm, the earliest book, as &r Bapin. 

as I know, where this important docu- It was remarked that the attendance 
ment is preserved. The entry on the of members in this sessicm was more fire- 
Journals, p. 243, contains only the first quent than had ever been known, so that 
paragraph. Hume and Carte have b^eia fresh seats were required.' Journals, 141. 
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by the line of the house of Stuart, But it is not certain 
that this apology was ever delivered to the king, though 
he seems to allude to it in a letter written to one of his 
ministers about the same time/ 

The next session, which is remarkable on account of 
Session ^b^c conspiracy of some desperate men to blow 
1606. up both houses of parliament with gunpowder 
on the day of tlieir meeting, did not produce much 
worthy of our notice. A bill to regulate, or probably to 
suppress, purveyance was thrown out by the lords. The 
commons sent up another bill to the same effect, which 
the upper house rejected without discussion, by a rule 
then perhaps first established, that the same bill could 
not be proposed twice in one session.' They voted a 
liberal subsidy, which the king, who had reigned three 



* '* My &itiiM 3, sach is now mj mis- Poundi^, yee of the Upper House must 
fortune, as I most be for this time secre- out of your Love and Discretion help 
tary to the devil in answering yout letters it again, or otherwise th«y will in this, 
directed unto him. That the entering as in all things else that concern ,mee, 
now into Uie matter of the subsidy shonld wrack both me and all my Posterity, 
be deferred until the council's next meet- Yee may impart this to little 10 and 
tng with me, I think noways convenient, bigg Suffolk. And so Farewell from my 
especially for three reasons. First, ye see Wildemesse, w^i ] had rather live in 
it has bin already longest delayd of any (as God shall Judge mee) like an Ber- 
thing, and yet yee see the lower house mite in this Forrest, then be a King 
are ever the longer the farther from it ; over such a People as the pack of Puri- 
and (as in every thing that concerns mee) tans are that over-rules the lower-house, 
delay of time does never turn them to- J. R.** 
wards mee, but, by the ocmtrary, every (MS. penes antorem.) 
hourbreedetha new trick of contradiction I cannot tell who is addressed in this 
amongst them, and every day produces letter by the numeral 3 ; perhaps the earl 
new matter of sedition, so fertile are of Dunbar. By 10 we must doubtless 
their brains in ever buttering forth ve- understand Salisbury, 
nome. Next, the Parlt is now so very t Pari. Hist. Journals, 2t4, 278, &c. 
n^ar an end, as this matter can suffer no In a conference with the lords on this 
longer delay. And thirdly, if this be bill, Mr. Hare, a member, spoke so 
not granted unto before they receive my warmly as to give their lordships offence 
answer unto their petition, it needs never and to incur some reprehension. "Ton 
to be moved, for the will of man or -would have thought," says l^r Thomas 
angel cannot devise a pleasing answer to Hoby, " that Hare and Hyde represented 
their proposition, except I should pull two tribunesof the people." Sloane If SS. 
the crown not only from my own head, 4161. But the commons resented this 
but aUo from the head of all those that infringement on their privileges, and, 
shall succeed unto mee, and lay it down after voting that Mr. Haie did not exr 
at their feet And that freedom of utter- in his employment in the committee 
ing my thoughts, which no extremity, with the lords, sent a message to inform, 
stndt, nor peril of my life could ever be- the other house of their vote, and to re- 
reave mee of in time past, shall now quest that they would " forbear hereafter 
remain with mee as long as the soul any taxations and reprehensions in 
shall with the body. And as for the Uieir conferences." Journals, Feb. 20 
Reservations of the Bill of Tonnage and and 23. 
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years withoTit one, had just cause to require. For though 
he had concluded a peace with Spain soon after his 
accession, yet the late queeij had left a debt of 400,000/., 
and other charges had fallen on the crown. But the 
bill for this subsidy lay a good while in the house of 
commons, who came to a vote that it should not pass till 
their list of grievances was ready to be presented. No 
notice was taken of these till the next session, beginning 
in November, 1606, when the king returned an answer 
to each of the sixteen articles in which matters of 
grievance were alleged. Of these the greater part refer 
to certain grants made to particular persons in the nature 
of monopolies ; the king either defending these in his 
answer, or remitting the parties to the coiirts ^^^^^ ^^^ 
of law to try their legality. The principal Scotland 
business of ihis third session, as it had been ^****®**- 
of the last, was James's favourite scheme of a perfect 
union between England and Scotiand. It may be 
collected, though this was never explicitly brought 
forward, that his views extended to a legislative incor- 
poration."* But in all the speeches on this subject, and 
especially his own, there is a want of distinctness as to 
the object proposed. He dwells continually upon the 
advantage of unity of laws, yet extols those of England as 
the b^st, which the Scots, as was evident, had no incli- 
nation to adopt. Wherefore then was delay to be 
imputed to our English parliament, if it waited for that 
of the sister kingdom? And what steps were recom- 
mended towards this measure that the commons can be 



^ Jonrnalg, 316. of itself was a sufflcfent Jnstlficatioii for 

An acute historical critic doubts the dilatorinessofthe English parliament, 

whether James aimed at an union of Nor were the common lawyers who sat 

legislatures, though suggested by Bacon, in the house much better pleased with 

Lainj^s Hist of Scotland, lit 17. It is Bacon's schemes for remodelling all our 

certain that his own speeches on the sub- laws. See his speech, vol. i. p. 664, for 

ject do not mention this; nor do I know naturalizing the ante-natL In this he 

that it was ever distinctty brought for- asserts the kingdom not to be fully 

ward by the govenmient; yet it is hard peopled; ** the territories of France, 

to see how the Incorporation could have Italy, Flanders, and some parts of Qer- 

been complete without it. Bacon not many, do in equal space of ground bear 

only contemplates the formation of a and contain a far greater quantity of 

single pitWiaraent, but the alterations people, if they were mustered 1^ the 

necessary to give it efTect, vol. i. p. 638 ; poll ; " and even goes on to assert the 

suggesting that the previous commisRion population to have been more consider- 

of lords of articles might be adopted for able under the heptarchy, 
some, though not for all, purposes. This 
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9aid to have declined, except only the naturalization of 
the ante-nati, or Scots bom before the king's accession to 
our throne, which could only have a temporary effect? * 
Yet Hume, ever prone to eulogize this monarch at the 
expense of his people, while he bestows merited praise 
on his speech in favour of the union, which is upon iihe 
whole a well-written and judicious performance, charges 
the parliament with prejudice, reluctance, and obstinacy. 
The code, as it may be called, of international hostility, 
those numerous statutes treating the northern inhabitants 
of this island as foreigners and enemies, were entirely 
abrogated. And if the commons, while both the theory 
of our own constitution was so unsettled, and its practice 
so full of abuse, did not precipitately give in to schemes 
that might create still further difficulty in all questions 
between the crown and themselves, schemes, too, which 
there was no imperious motive for carrying into effect 
at that juncture, we may justly consider it as an 
additional proof of their wisdom and^ public spirit. 
Their slow progress, however, in this favourite measure, 
which, though they could not refuse to entertain it, 
they endeavoured to defeat by interposing delays and 
impediments, gave much offence to the king, which 
he expressed in a speech to the two houses, with the 
haughtiness, but not the dignity, of Elizabeth. He 
threatened them to live alternately in the two king- 
doms, or to keep his court at York ; and alluded, with 

* It was held by twelve judges out of after laws, and It is in vigour when laws 

fourteen, in Calvin's case, that the post- are suspended and have not had their 

nati, or Scots bom after the king's acces- force." Id 596. So lord Coke : ** What- 

sion, were natural sul^ects of the king of soever is due by the law or constitatiQn 

England. This is laid down, and irre- of man may be altered; but natural 

sistibly demonstrated by Coke, then legiance or obedience of the sul^ject to 

chief Justice, with his abundant legal the sovereign cannot be altered; eigo, 

learning. State Trials, voL ii. 559. natural legiance or obedience to the sove* 

It may be observed that the high- reign is not due by the law or oonstita- 

flying creed of prerogative mingled itself tion of man." 652. 

intimately with this question of natural- There are many doul)tfal positions 

ization ; which was much argued on the scattered through the Judgmoit in this 

moncm;hical principle of personal alle- famous casey Its surest basis is the long 

giance to the sovereign, as opposed to the series of precedents, evincing that the 

half-republican theory that lurked in the natives of Jersey, Guernsey, Calais, and 

contrary proposition. " Allegiance," says even Normandy and Guienne, ^hile these 

lord Bacon, "is of a greater extent and coon tries appertained to the kings of 

dimension than laws or kingdoms, and England, though not in right of its 

cannot consist by the laws merely, be- crown, were n%ver reputed aliens, 
cause it began before laws ; it continueth 
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pecTiliax acrimony, to certain speeches made in the 
house, wherein probably his own fame had not been 
spared.^ ** I looked," he says, "for no such fruits at 
your 'hands, such personal discourses and speeches, 
which, of all other, I looked you should avoid, as not 
beseeming the gravity of your assembly. I am your 
king ; I am placed to govern you, and shall answer for 
your errors ; I am a man of flesh and blood, and have 
my passions and affections as other men ; I pray you do 
not too far move me to do that which my power may 
tempt me unto." ' 

It inmost probable, as experience had shown, that such 
a demonstration of displeasure from Elizabeth continual 
would have ensured the repentant submission of bickerings 
the commons. But, within a few years of the crown and 
most unbroken tranquillity, there had been one commons, 
of those changes of popular feeling which a government 
is seldom observant enough to watch. Two springs had 
kept in play the machine of her administration, affection 
and fear ; attachment arising from the sense of dangers 
endured, and glory achieved, for her people, tempered, 
though not subdued, by the dread of her stem courage 
and vindictive rigour. For James not a particle of loyal 
affection lived in the hearts of the nation, while his 
easy and pusillanimous, though choleric, disposition had 
gradually diminished those sentiments of apprehension 
which royal frowns used to excite. The commons, after 
some angry speeches, resolved to make known to the 
king, through the speaker, their desire that he woidd 
listen to no private reports, but take his information of 
the house's meaning from themselves ; that he would give 
leave to such persons as he had blamed for their speeches 



y The house had lately expelled sir tain: p. 186. Another, with more asto- 

Christopher Pigott for reflecting on the nishing sagacity, feared that the king 

Scots nation in a speech. Journals, 13th might succeed, by what the lawyers caA 

Feb. 1607. *' remitter^ to the prerogatives of the British 

* Commons' Journals, 366. kings before Julius Caesar, which would 

The Journals are full of notes of these supersede Magna Charta : p. 185. 

long discussions about the union in 1604, James took the title of King of Great 

1606, 1607, and even 1610. It is easy Britain in the second year of his reign: 

to perceive a jealousy that the preroga^ Lord Bacon drew a well-written procla- 

tive by some meaiis or other would be mation on that occasion. Bacon, i. 621 ; 

the gainer. The very change of name Rymer, xvi. 603. But it was, not long 

to Great Britain was objected to. One afterwards, abandoned, 
said, we cannot legislate for Great Bri- 
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to clear ttemselves in his hearing ; and that he would 
by some gracious message make known his intention 
that they should deliver their opinions with full liberty, 
and without fear. The speaker next day communicated 
a slight but civil answer he had received from the 
king, importing his wish to preserve their privileges, 
especially that of liberty of speech.' This, however, 
did not prevent his sending a message a few days 
afterwards, commenting on their debates, and on some 
clauses they had introduced into the bill for the abolition 
of all hostile laws.^ And a petition having been prepared 
by a committee under the house's direction for better 
execution of the laws a^inst recusants, the speaker, on 
its being moved that the petition be read, said that his 
majesty had taken notice of the petition as a thing 
belonging to himself, concerning which it was needless 
to press him. This interference provoked some members 
to resent it as an infringement of their liberties. The 
speaket replied* that there were many precedents in the 
late queen's time where she had restrained the house 
from meddling in politics of divers kinds. This, as a 
matter of fact, was too notorious to be denied. A motion 
was made for a committee ** to search for precedents 
of ancient as well as later times that do concern any 
messages from the sovereign magistrate, king or queen 
of this realm, touching petitions offered to the house 
of commons." The king now interposed by a second 
message, that, though the petition were such as the like 
Jiad not been read in the house, and contained matter 
whereof the house could not properly take knowledge, 
yet, if they thought good to have it read, he was not 
against the reading. And the commons were so well 
satisfied with this concession, that no further proceedings 
were had ; and the petition, says the Journal, was at 
length, with general liking, agreed to sleep. It con- 
tained some strong remonstrances against ecclesiastical 
abuses, and in favour of the deprived and silenced 
puritans, but such as the house had often before in 
various modes brought forward." 

The ministry betrayed, in a still more pointed manner, 
their jealousy of any interference on the part of the 

*■ Commons' Jouraals, p. Z10, 1> P. Z11, <^ P. 384 
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commons with the conduct of public affairs in a business 
of a different nature. The pacification concluded with . 
Spain in 1604, very much against the general wish,** 
had neither removed all grounds of dispute between the 
governments, nor allayed the dislike of the nations. 
Spain advanced in that age the most' preposterous claims 
to an -exclusive navigation beyond the tropic, and to the 
sole possession of the American continent; while the 
English 'merchants, mindful of the lucrative adventures 
of the queen's reign, could not be restrained from tres- 
passing on the rich harvest of the Indies by contraband 
and sometimes piratical voyages. These conflicting 
interests led of course to mutual complaints of maritime 
tyranny and fraud ; neither likely to be ill-founded, 
where the one party was as much distinguished for the 
despotic exercise of vast power, as the other by boldness 
and cupidity. It was the prevailing bias of the king's 
temper to keep on friendly terms with Spain, or rather 
to court her with undisguised and impolitic partiality.* 
But this so much thwarted the prejudices of his subjects, 
that no part, perhaps, of his administration had such a 
disadvantageous effect on his popularity. The merchants 
presented to the commons, in this session of 1607, a 
petition upon the grievances they sustained from Spain, 
entering into such a detail of alleged cruelties as was 
likely to exasperate that assembly. Nothing, however, 
was done for a considerable time, when, after receiving 
the report of a committee on the subject, the house 
prayed a conference with the lords. They, who acted 
in this and the preceding session as the mere agents of 
government, intimated in their reply that they thought 
it an unusual matter for the commons to enter upon, 
and took time to consider about a conference. After 

d Jameti entertained the strange notion minister, are said to have been favourable 
that the war with Spain ceased by his to peace. Id. 938. 
accession to the throne. By a proclama- * Winwood, voL IL p. 100, 162, kc; 
tion dated 23rd Jane, 1603, he permits Birch's Negotiations of Edmondes. If 
his suttjects to keep snch ships as had we may believe sir Charles Comwallis, 
been captnred by Ihem before the 24th onr ambassador at Madrid, " Ei^Tand 
^A.pril, but orders all taken since to be never lost snch an opportunity of win- 
restored to the owners. Rymer, xvi. 516. ning honour and wealth as by relinquish- 
He had been used to call the Dutch Ing the war." The Spaniards were 
rebels, and was probably kept with difiS- astonished how peace could have been 
culty by Cecil fi'om displaying his par- obtained on such advantageous condi- 
tlality sUU more outrageously. Carte, tions. Winwood, p. 76. 
iiL 714. All the council, except this 
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some delay this was granted, and sir. Francis Bacoii 
reported its result to the lower house. The earl of 
Salisbury managed the conference on the part of the 
lords. The tenor of his speech, as reported by Bacon, 
is very remarkable. After discussing the merits of 
the petition, and considerably extenuating the wrongs 
imputed to Spain, he adverted to the circumstance of 
its being presented to the commons. The crown of 
England was invested, he said, with an absolute power 
of peace and war ; and inferred, from a series of prece- 
dents which he vouched, that petitions made in parlia- 
ment, intermeddling with such matters, had gained little 
success ; that great inconveniences, must follow from the 
public debate of a king's designs, which, if they take 
wind, must be frustrated ; and that, if parliaments have 
ever been made acquainted with matter of peace or war 
in a general way, it was either when the king and 
council conceived that it was material to have some 
declaration of the zeal and aflfection of the people, or 
else when they needed money for the charge of a war, 
in which case they should be sure enough to hear of it ; 
that the lords would make a good construction of the 
commons' desire, that it sprang from a forwardness to 
assist his majesty's future resolutions, rather than a 
determination to do that wrong to his supreme power 
which haply might appear to those who were prone to 
draw evil inferences from their proceedings. The earl 
of Northampton, who also bore a part in this conference, 
gave as one reason among others why the lords could 
not concur in forwarding the petition to the crown, that 
the composition of the house of commons was in its first 
foundation intended merely to be of those that have 
their residence and vocation in the places for which 
they serve, and therefore to have" a private and local 
wisdom according to that compass, and so not fit to 
examine or determine secrets of state which depend 
upon such variety of circumstances; and although he 
acknowledged that there were divers gentlemen in the 
house of good capacity and insight into matters of state, 
yet that was the accident of the person, and not the 
intention of the place ; and things were to be taken in 
the institution, and not in the practice. The commons 
seem to have acquiesced in this rather contemptuous 
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treatment. Several precedents indeed migtt have been 
opposed to those of the earl of Salisbury, wherein the 
commons, especially imder Bichard 11. and Henry VI., 
had assumed a right of advising on matters of peace and 
war. But the more recent usage of the constitution did 
not warrant such an interference. It was, however, 
rather a bold assertion that they were not the proper 
channel through which public grievances, or those of so 
large a portion of the community as the merchants, 
ought to be represented to the throne.' 

During the interval of two years and a half that 
elapsed before the commencement of the next impositions 
session, a decision had occurred in the court of on merchan- 

■L 1. • 1- xi- X J x"L X* disc without 

exchequer which, threatened the entire over- consent of 
throw of our constitution. It had always been parliament, 
deemed the indispensable characteristic of a limited 
monarchy, however irregular and inconsistent might be 
the exercise of some prerogatives, that no money could 
be raised from the subject without the consent of the 
estates. This essential principle was settled in England, 
after much contention, by the statute entitled Coniirmatio 
Chartarum, in the 26th year of Edward I. More com- 
prehensive and specific in its expression than the Great 
Charter of John, it abolishes all ** aids, tasks, and prises, 
unless by the common assent of the realm, and for the 
common profit thereof, saving the ancient aids and prises 
due and accustomed;" the king explicitly renouncing 
the custom he had lately set on wool. Thus the letter 
of the statute and the history of the times conspire to 
prove that impositions on merchandise at the ports, to 
which alone the word prises was applicable, could no 
more be levied by the royal prerogative after its enact- 
ment, than internal taxes upon landed or moveable pro^ 
perty, known in that age by the appellations of aids and 
tallages. But as the former could be assessed with 
great ease, and with no risk of immediate resistance, 

t Bacon, i. 663 ; Journals, p. 341. Carte by Salisbury's behaviour. It was Carte's 

says, on the authority of the French am- mistake to rely too much on the de- 

'baasador's despatches, that the ministry spatches he was permitted to read in the 

secretly put forward this petition of the D^pdt des AfEaires Etrang^res ; as if an 

commons in order to frighten the Spanish ambassador were not liable to be deceived 

court into making compensation to the by rumours in a country of which he has 

merchants, wherein they succeeded': iiL in general too little knowledge to correct 

766. This is rendered very improbable them. 
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and especially as certain ancient customs were preserved 
by the e(tatute,* so that a train of fiscal officers, and a 
scheme of regulations and restraints npon the export and 
import of goods became necessary, it was long before 
the sovereigns of this kingdom could be induced con- 
stantly to respect this part of the law. Hence several 
remonstrances from the commons under Edward ITT. 
against the maletolts or unjust exactions upon wool, by 
which, if they did not obtain more than a promise of 
effectual redress, they kept up their claim, and per- 
petuated the recognition of its justice, for ihe sake of 
posterity. They became powerftil enough to enforce it 
under Kichard II., in whose time there is little clear 
OYidence of illegal impositions ; and from the accession 
of the house of Lancaster it is undeniable that they 
ceased altogether. The grant of tonnage and poundage 
for the king's life, which from the time of Henry V. was 
made in the first parliament of every reign, might per- 
haps be considered as a tacit compensation to the crown 
for its abandonment of these irregular extortions. 

Henry VII., the most rapacious, and Henry VIII., the 
most despotic, of English monarchs, did not presume to 
violate this acknowledged right. The first who had 
i^ain recourse to this means of enhancing the revenue 
was Mary, who, in the year 1557, set a duty upon cloths 
exported beyond seas, and afterwards another on the 
importation of French wines. The former of those was 
probably defended by arguing that there was. already a 
duty on wool ; and if cloth, which was wool manufac- 
tured, could pass free, there woiild be a fraud on the 
revenue. The merchants, however, did not acquiesce 
m this arbitrary imposition, and, as soon as Elizabeth's 
fkccession gave hopes of a restoration of English govern- 
ment, they petitioned to be released from this burthen. 
The question appears, by a memorandum in Dyer's 

8 There was a duty on wool, wool- took place in 1610, a record was dis- 

fells, and leather, called magna, or some- covered of 3 Edw. L, proving it to hare 

times antiqna costuma, whidi la said in been granted par tons lea granntx del 

Dyer to have been by prescription, and realme, par la pri^re des oomunes dea 

by the barons in Bates's case to have been marchants de tout Engleterre. Hale. 146. 

imposed by the king's prerogative. As The prisage of wines, or dnty^ of twof tons 

this ocisted before the 25th Edward L, from every Teasel, is oondderably roate 

it is not very material whether it were ancient; but how the crown came by 

so imposed or granted by parliament, this right does not appear. 
During the discussion, however, which 
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Reports, . to have been extra-judicially referred to the 
judges, tmless it were rather as assistants to the privy 
council that their opinion was demanded. This entry- 
concludes abruptly, without any determination of the 
judges.** But we may presume that, if any such had 
been given in favour of the crown, it would have been 
made public. And that the majority of the bench would 
not have favoured this claim of the crown, we may 
strongly presume from their doctrine in a case of the 
same description, wherein they held the assessment of 
treble custom on aliens for viohition of letters patent to 
be absolutely against the law.* The administration, 
however, would not release this duty, which continued 
to be paid under Elizabeth. She also imposed one upon 
sweet wines. We read of no complaint in parliament 
against this novel taxation; but it is alluded to by 
Bacon in one of his tracts duriug the queen's reign, as a 
grievance alleged by her enemies. He defends it, as 
laid only on a foreign merchandise, and a delicacy which 
might be forborne.*^ But, considering Elizabeth's un- 
willingness to require subsidies from the commons, and 
the rapid increase of foreign trafiBc during her reign, it 
might be asked why she did not extend these duties to 
other commodities, and secure; to herself no trifling 

h Dyer, fol. 165. An aiguntent of the in the exchequer, 1 Eliz., and ai|n>^ 
great lawyer Plowden in tbia case of the several times in the presence of all the 
qneen'B increasing the duty on cloths is Judges. Eight were of opinion against 
in the British Museum. Hargrave MSS. the letters patent, among whom Dyer 
32, and seems, as far as the difBcult and Gatlin, chief Justices, as well for the 
huid writing permitted me to Judge, ad- principal matter of restraint in the land- 
verse to the prerogative. ing of malmsies at the will and pleasure 

i This case I have had the good fortune of the merchants, for that it was against 

to discover in one of Mr. Haiigrave's the laws, statutes, and customs of the 

MSS. in the Museum, 132, foL 66. It realm. Magna Charta, c 30; 9 £. 3; 14 

is in the handwriting of chief Justice £. 3 ; 25 E. 3, c. 2 ; 27 E. 3 ; 28 liL 3 ; 2 

Hyde (temp. Car. L). who has written B. 2, c 1, and others; as also iu the 

in the margin, '* This is the report of a assessment of treble custom, whith is 

case in my lord Dyer's written original tnerely agairut the Jaw ; also the prohibi- 

bnt is not in the prhited books." The tion above said was held to be private, 

reader will Judge for himself why it was and not public. But baron Lake e contra, 

omitted, and why the entry of the former and Browne J. oensuit deliberandum, 

case breaks oif so abruptly. *' Philip And after, at an after meeting the same 

and Mary granted to the town of South- Easter term at Seijetota' Inn, it was re- 

ampton that all malmsy wines should be solved as above. And after by parlia* 

landed at that port under penalty of pay- ment, 5 Elis., the patent was confirmed 

ing treble custom. Some merchants of and affirmed agdnst aliens." 
Venice having landed wines elsewhere, k Bacon, i. 521. 
an infbimation was broui^t against them 
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annual revenne. What answer can be given, except 
tliat, aware how little any unparliamentary levying of 
money could be supported by law or usage, her ministers 
shunned to excite attention to these innovations, which 
wanted hitherto the stamp of time to give them pre- 
scriptive validity ? "* 

James had imposed a duty of five sliillings per hnn- 
dredweight on currants, over and above that of two 
shillings and sixpence, which was granted by the statute 
of tonnage and poundage." ^ates^ a Turkey 'merchant, 
having refused payment, an information was exhibited 
/ against him in the exchequer. Judgment was soon 
i given for the crown. The courts of justice, it is hardly 
^ necessary to say, did not consist of men conscientiously 
impartial between the king and the subject ; some cor- 
rupt with hope of promotion, many more fearful of 
removal, or awe-struck by the frowns of power. The 
speeches of chief baron Fleming, and of baron Clark, 
the only two that are preserved in Lane's Reports, con- 
tain propositions still worse than their decision, and 
wholly subversive of all liberty. " The king's power,'' 
it was said, **is double — ordinary and absolute; and 
these have several laws and ends. That of the ordinary 
is for the profit of partiouljar subjects, exercised in ordi- 
nary courts, and called common law, which cannot be 
changed in substance without parliament. The king's 
absolute power is applied to no particular person's bene- 
fit, but to the general safety ; and this is not directed by 
the rules of common law, but more properly termed 
policy and government, varying according to his wisdom 
for the common good ; and all things done within those 
rules are lawful. The matter in question is matter of 
state, to be ruled according 'to policy by the king's ex- 
traordinary power. All customs (duties so called) are 
the effects of foreign commerce ; but all affairs of com- 
merce and all treaties with foreign nations belong to the 
king's absolute power ; he therefore who has power over 

• 

™ Hale's Treatise on the Customs, patent, setting a duty of six shillings 

part 3; in Hargrave's Collection of and eightpence'a pounds in addition to 

Ijaw Tracts. See also the preface by twopence already payable, on tobaooo ; 

Hargrave to Bates's case, in the State intended, no doubt, to operate as a ■ptO' 

Trials, where this most important ques- hibition of a drug ;he so much hated, 

tion is learnedly argued. ' Bymer, zvi. 602. 

" He had previously published letters 
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the caiise, must have it also Over the effect. The sea- 
ports are the king's gates, which he may open and shut 
to whom he pleases." The ancient customs on wine 
and wool are asserted to have originated in the king's 
absolute power, and not in a grant of parliament; a 
point, whether true or not, of no great importance, if it 
were acknowledged that many statutes had subsequently 
controlled this prerogative. But these judges impugned 
the authority of statutes derogatory to their idol. That 
of 45 E. 3, c. 4, that no new imposition should be laid 
on wool or leather, one of them maintains, did not bind 
the king's successors; for the right to impose such 
duties was a principal part of the crown of England, 
which the king coiQd not diminish. They extolled the- 
king's grace in permitting the matter to be argued, com- 
menting at the same time on the insolence shown in 
disputing so undeniable a claim. Nor could any judges 
be more peremptory in resisting an attempt to overthrow 
the most established precedents than were these barons 
of king James's exchequer in giving away those funda- 
mental liberties which were the inheritance of every 
Englishman." 

The immediate consequence of this decision was a 
book of rates, published in July, 1608, under the autho- 
rity of the great seal, imposing heavy duties upon almost 
all merchandise.'* But the judgment of the court of 
exchequer did not satisfy men jealous of the crown's 
encroachments. The imposition on currants had been 
already noticed as a grievance by the house of commons 
in 1 606. But the king answered, that the question was 
in a course for legal determination; and the commons 
themselves, which is worthy of remark, do not appear 
to have entertained any clear persuasion that the impost 
was contrary to law.*i In the session, however, 
which began in February, 1610, they had ac- strances 
quired new light by sifting the legal authorities, JSaiSons^n 
and, instead of submitting their opinions to the session of 
courts of law, which were in truth little worthy ^**®* 
of such deference, were the more provoked to remonstrate 

^ State Trials, ii. 3Y1. cessors, on pain of his displeasure." State 

P Hale's Treatise on the Castomp. Trials, 481. 

These were perpetual, •• to be for ever ^ Journals, 295, 29Y. 
hereafter paid to the Idng and his bug- 
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againfit the novel tisurpation those servfle men had en- 
deavoured to prop Tip. Lawyers, as learned probably 
as most of the judges, were not wanting in their ranks. 
The illegality of impositions was shown in two elaborate 
speeches by Hake will and Yelvei*ton.' And the country 
gentlemen, who, though less deeply versed in prece- 
dents, had too good sense not to discern that the next 
step woidd be to levy taxes on their lands, were de- 
lighted to find that there had been an pld English con- 
stitution not yet abrogated, which woidd bear them out 
in their opposition. When the king therefore had inti- 
mated by a message,' and afterwards in a speech, his 
command not to enter on the subject, couched in that 
arrogant tone of despotism which this absurd prince 
affected,' they presented a strong remonstrance against 
this inhibition; claiming "as an ancient, general, and 
imdoubted right of parHament to debate freely all mat- 
ters which do properly concern the subject; which 
freedom of debate being once foreclesed, the essence of 
the liberty of parliament is withal dissolved. For the 
judgment given by the exchequer, they take not on them 
to review it, but desire to know the reasons whereon it 
was grounded ; especially as it was generally appre- 
hended that the reasons of that judgment extended much 
farther, even to the utter ruin of the ancient liberty of 
this kingdom, and of the subjects' right of property in 
their lauds and goods."* " The pQHcy and constitution 

' Mr. Hakewill's speech, though long. Tracts, p. xxx., he It seems to have 
will repay the diligent reader's trouble, been chiefly as to exportation of com. 
as being a very luminous and masterly * Aikin's Memoirs of James 1., i. 350. 
statement of this great argument State This speech justly gave offence. " The 
Trials. iL 407. The extreme inferiority 2l8t of this present (May, 1610)," says 
of Bacon, who sustained the cause of^ a correspondent of sir Rali^ Winwood» 
prerogative, must be apparent to every " he made another speech to both the 
one. Id. 345. Sir John Davis makes houses, but so little to th^ir satisfaction 
somewhat a better defence; his argument that I hear it bred generally much dis- 
is, that the king may lay an embargo on comfort to see our monarchical power 
trade, so as to prevent it entirely, and and royal prerogative strained so hi^. 
consequently may annex conditions to it and made so transcendent every way, thaV 
Id. 399. But to this it was answered, if the practice should follow the poratiknui, 
that the king can only lay a temporary we are not likely to leave to our sucoessors 
embai^o, for the sake of some public that freedom we received from our fore- 
good, not prohibit foreign trade alto- fathers ; nor make account of anything 
gether. we have longer than they list that 

As to the king's prerogative of restrain- govern." Winwood, iii 175. The traces 

ing foreign trade, see extracts from of this discontent appear in short notes 

Hale's MS. Treatise de Jure Coronae, in of the debate. Journals, p. 430. 

Hargrove's Prefoce to Collection of Law t Journals, 431. 
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of this your kingdom (tiiiey say) apptopiiates imto the 
kings of this realm, with llie assent of the parliament, 
as well the sovereign power of making laws, as that of 
taxing, or imposing upon the subjects' goods or mer- 
chandises, as may not, without their consents, be altered 
or changed. This is the cause that the people of this 
kingdom, as they ever showed themselves faithful and 
loving to their kings, and ready to aid them in all their 
jnat occaaans wiA volnntaiy contributione, so have they 
been ever careful to preserve their own liberties and 
rights when anything hath been done to prejudice or 
impeach the same. And therefore, when their princes, 
occasioned either by their wars or their over- great 
bounty, or by any otiker necessity, have without consent 
of pariiament set impositions, either within the land, or 
upon commodities either exported or imported by the 
merchants, they have, in open parliament, complained 
of it, in that it was done without their consents ; and 
thereupon never failed to obtain a speedy and fall redress, 
without any claim made by the ^mgs, of any power or 
prerogative in that point. And though the law of pro- 
perty be original, and ctoefuUy preserved by the common 
laws of this realm, which are as ancient as the kingdom 
itself, yet these feonous kings, for the better content- 
ment and assurance of their loving subjects, agreed that 
this old fandamental right should be further declared 
and established by act of parliament. Wherein it is 
provided that no such chaises ediould ever be laid upon 
the people without their common consent, as may appear 
by sundry records of former times. We, therefore, your 
majesty's most humble commons assembled in parlia^ 
ment, following the example of this worthy case of our 
ancestors, and out of a duly of those for whom we serve, 
finding that your majesty, without advice or consent of 
parliament, hath lately, in time of peace, set both greater 
impositions, and far more in number, than any your 
noble ancestors did ever in time of war, have, with aU 
humility, presumed to present this most just and neces- 
sary petition imto your majesty, that all impositions set 
without the assent of parliament may be quite abolished 
and taken away; and that your majesty, in imitation 

t Journals, 431. 
VOL. I. T 
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likewise of your noble progenitors, will be pleased that 
a law be made during tlus session of parliament, to 
declare that all impositions set or to ^be set upon your 
people, their goods or merchandises, save only by com- 
mon consent in parliament, are and shall be void/' *" They 
proceeded accordingly, after a pretty long tune occupied 
in searching for precedents, to pass a bill taking away 
impositions; which, as might be anticipated, did not 
obtain the concurrence of the upper house. 

The commons had reason for their apprehensions, 
jj^^^^ This doctrine of the king's absolute power be- 
of uog's yond the law had become current witb all who 
f^"^ sought his fevour, and especially .with th< 

power In- o— » r.,„ i ;-^- — - y — - ^ ^ — -—- -,_. 

ctticatedi^ church party. The convocation had m 16( 
«^- drawn up alet of canons, denonnomg as etio- 
neous a number of tenets hostile iu their opinion to 
royal government. These canons, though never authen- 
tically published till a later age, could not have been 
secret. They consist of a series of propositions or para- 
graphs, to each of which an anathema of the opposite 
error is attached; deducing the origin of government 
&om the patriarchal regimen of fisonilies, to the exclu- 
sion of any popular choice. In those golden days the 
functions botii of king and priest were, as they term it, 
" the prerogatives of birthright," till the wickedness of 
mankind brought in usurpation, and so confused the 
pure stream of the fountain with its muddy runnels, 
that we must now look to prescription fc»* that right 
which we cannot assign to primogeniture. Passive obe- 
dience in all cases without exception to the established 
monarch is inculcated^.^ 

It is not impossible that a man might adopt this theory 

^ SomeTB Tracts, toI. it 169 ; in the tangfat by experience the neoenity of 

JoumaLs much shorter. (^vemment ; and that therefore fhey 

* These canons were . xniblished in chose some among themselves to order 

1690, from a copy belonging to bishop and rule the rest, giving them power and 

Overall, with Sancroft's bnprimatar. The anihority so to do ; and that conaeqnently 

title-page runs in an odd expression: all civil power, jurisdicticm, and anthority 

— ' Bishop Overairs Convocation- Book was first derived from the people and dis- 

conoeming the Government of God's ordered multitude, or either is originally 

Oatholic Church and the Kingdoms of still in them, or else is deduced by their 

the whole World.' The second canon consent naturally irom them, and is not 

is as follows : — " If any man shall affirm God's ordinance, originally descending 

that men at the first ran up and down from him and depending upon him, he 

In woods and fields, &c., until they were doth greatly eir." P. 3. 
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of the original of goyemment, xmsatisfactoiy as it appears 
on reflection, without deeming it incompatible with our 
mixed and limited monarchy. But its tendency was 
evidently in a contrary direction. The king's power\ 
was of God ; that of the parliament only of man, obtained I 
perhaps by rebellion; but out of rebellion what right) 
could spring ? Or were it even by voluntary CQncession, 
could a king alienate a divine gift, and infringe the 
order of Providence ? Could his grants, if not in them- 
selves null, avail against his posterity, beirs like himself 
under the great feoflment of creation? These conse^ 
quences were at least plausible; and some would be 
found to draw them. And indeed if they were never 
explicitly laid down, the mere difference of respect with 
which mankind could not but contemplate a divine and 
human, a primitive or paramount, and a derivative au- 
thority, would operate as a prodigious advantage in fJEtvour 
of the crown. 

The real aim of the clergy in thus enormously en- 
liancing the pretensions of the crown was to gaia its 
sanction and support for their own. Schemes of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, hardly less extensive than had 
warmed the imagination of Becket, now floated before* 
the eyes of his successor Bancroft. He had fEdlen indeed 
upon evil days, and perfect independence on the tem- 
poral magistrate could no longer be attempted ; but he 
acted upon the refined policy of making the royal supre- 
macy over the church, which he was obliged to acknow- 
ledge, and professed to exa^erate, the very instrument 
of its independence upon the law. The favourite object \ 
of the bishops in this age was to render their eccle- « 
siastical jurisdiction, no part of which had been curtaUed I 
in our hasty reformation, as unrestrained a^ possible by J 
the courts of law. These had been wont, down from 
the reign of Henry II., to grant writs of prohibition 
whenever the spiritual courts transgressed their proper 
limits ; to the great benefit of the subject, who would 
otherwise have lost his birthright of tie common law, 
and been exposed to the defective, not to say iniquitous 
and corrupt, procedure of the ecclesiastical tribunals. 
But the civilians, supported by the prelates, loudly com- 
plained of these prohibitions, which seem to have been 
much more frequent in the latter years of Elizabeth and 

T 2 
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the reign of James than in any other period. Bancroft 
ArUcoU accordingly presented to the star-chamber, in 
oieri. 1605, a series of petitions in the name of the 
clergy, which lord Coke has denominated Articnli Cleri . 
by analogy to some similar representations (^ that orcler 
under Edward 11.^ In these it was complained that the 
courts of.law interfered by continual' prohibitions with a 
jurisdiction as established and as much derived from the 
king as liieir own, either in cases which were clearly 
wilhin that jurisdiction's limits, or on the slightest sug- 
gestion of some matter belonging to the temporal court. 
It was hinted that the whole course of granting prohibi- 
tions was an encroachment of the king's bench and com- 
mon pleas, and that they could regularly issue only out 
of cluuicery. To each of these articles of complaint, 
extending to twenty-five, the judges made separate an- 
swers, in a rough and, some might say, a rade style, but 
pointed and much to the purpose, vindicatiDg in every 
instance 'their right to take cognizance of every colla- 
teral matter springing out of an ecclesiastical suit, and 
repelling the attack upon their power to issue prohibi- 
tions as a strange presumption. Nothing was done, nor, 
I thanks to the firxnness of the judges, could be done, by 
the council in this respect. For the clergy had begun 
by advancing that the king's authority was sufficient to 
reform what was amiss in any of his own courts, all 
jimsdiotion, spiritual and temporal, being annexed to 
his crown. But it was positively and repeatedly denied, 
in reply, that anything less than an act of parliament 
could alter the course of justice established by law; 
This effectually silenced the archbishop, who knew how 
little he had to hope from the commons. By the pre- 
tensions made for the church in this affair he exasperated 
the judges, who had been quite sufficiently disposed to 
second all rigorous measures against the puritan minis- 
ters, and aggravated that jealousy of the ecclesiastical 
courts which the common lawyers had long entertained. 
An opportnnity was soon given to those who disliked 
Qtm4iXji ^'^ civilians, that is, not only to the common 
interpreter, lawyers, but to all the patriots and puritans 

/ y Coke's 2nd Iiutitate. 601. ColUer, 1611 (Strype's Life of Whitgift. Append. 
)$88. State Trials, ii. 131. See, too, an 227), wlierein he invei{^ against the 
iangry letter of BaacrofU written abont onmnon lawyers and the parliament. 
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in England, by an imprudent publication of a doctor 
OowelL ThiB man, in a law dictionary dedicated to 
Bancroft, bad thought fit to insert pa^isages of a tenor 
oonformable to the new creed of the king's absolute or 
arbitrary power. Under the title King, it is said, — 
*^ He is above the law by his absolute power ; and though 
for the better and equal course in making laws he do 
admit the three estates unto council, yet this in divers 
learned men's opinion is not of constraint, but of his 
own benignity, or by reason of the promise made upon 
oath at the time of his coronation. And thou^ at his 
coronation he take an oath not to alter the laws of the 
land, yet, this oath notwithstanding, he may alter or 
suspend any particular law that seemeth hurtful to the 
public estate. Thus much in short, because I have 
heard some to be of omnion that the laws are above the 
king." And in treating of the parliament, Oowell ob» 
serves, — ** Of these two one must be true, either that 
the king is above the parliament, that is, the positive 
laws of his kingdom, or else that he is not an absolute 
king. And therefore, though it be a merciful policy, 
and also a politic mercy, not alterable without great 
peril, to make laws by tlie consent of the whole realm, 
because so no part shall have cause to complain of a. 
partiality, yet simply to bind the prince to or by these 
laws were repugnant to the nature and constitution of 
an absolute monarchy." It is said again, under the title 
Prerogative, that " ^ king, by the custom of this king- 
dom, maketh no laws without the consent of the three 
estates, though he may quash any law concluded of by 
them;" and that he ^* holds it incontrollable that the 
king of England is an absolute king." * 

Such monstrous positions from the mouth of a man of 
learning and conspicuous in bis profession, who was 
surmised to bave been instigated as well as patronised 
by the archbishop, and of «whose book the king was 
reported to have spoken in terms of eulogy, gave very 

* Cowell's Interpreter, or Law Die- veiy invktioas towAids the common law- 

Uoniury; edit lft07. These paasagn are yers, treating such restraints upon the 

expunged in the later editions of this eodesiastical Jurisdiction as necessary ^^^^^'ITp^J^^ 

useful book. What the author says of fonner ages, butnow become useless sinitn^v^'r'V^'^^/ 

the writ of prohibition, and the statutes the annexation of <lie supremacy to <^4i ?' i' . ^"\» ^ 

of pnununire, under these words, was crown. -' 17 , 
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just scandal to the house of commons. They solicited 
and obtained a conference with Ihe lords, which the 
attorney-general, sir Francis Bacon, managed on the 
part of tiie lower house; a remarbeible proof of his 
adroitness and pliancy. James now discovered that it 
w»B necessary to sacrifice ihis too imgaaitled advocater 
of prerogative : Cowell's book was suppressed by pro- 
clamation, for which the commons returned thanks, 
with greai joy at their victory.' 

It is the evident poHcy of every administration, m 
dealing with the house of commons, to humour them in 
everything that touches their pride and tenaciousness of 
privilege, never attempting to protect any one who 
mcnrs their diepleasure by want of respect This seems 
to have been understood by the e^l of ^li«b ^ry. the 
first English minister who, having^ long sat in the lower 
house, had become skilful in those arts of management 
I which his successors have always reckoned so essential 
a part of their m3rstery. He wanted a considerable sum 
of money to defray the king's debts, which, on his 
coming into the office of lord trectsurer after lord Buck* 
hurst's death, he had found to amount to 1,300,0002., 
about one-third of which was still undischarged. The 
ordinary expense also surpassed the revenue by 81,0007. 
It was impossible that this could continue without 
involving the crown in such embarrassments as would 
. leave it wholly at the mercy of parliament. Cecil 
^ therefore devised the scheme of obtaining a perpetual 
^ yearly revenue of 200,000?., to be granted once for all 
by parliament ; and, the better to incline the house to 
this high and extraordinary demand, he promised in the 
king's name to give all the redress and satisfaction in 
his power for any grievances they might bring forward.^ 
This offer on tiie part of government seemed to make 
an opening for a prosperous adjustment of the differ- 
ences which had subsisted ever since the king's acces* 

* Commons' JonmalB, 339, and after* latter makes a false and disingenuous 

wards to 415. The authors of the Par- excuse for . CowelL VoL iii. p. 798. 

liamentary History say there Is no fur- Several passages concerning this affair 

ther mention of the business after the occur in Winwood's Memorials, to which 

conference; overlooking the most import* I refer the curious reader. Vol. iii. pp. 

ant circumstance, the king's proclamation 126, 129, 131 , 136, 137, 148. 

suppressii^ the hook, which yet is men^ b Winwood, iiL 123. 
tioned hy Rapin and Oarte, though the 
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Bioa* The commonB, accordingly, postponing the hwd* 
ness of a subsidy, to which the courtiers wished 
to give priority, brought forward a host of their compiLntt 
accustomed grievances in ecclesiastical and tern- ^^^^^^ 
poral concerns. The most essential was im- 
doubtedly that of impositions, which they sent up a bill to 
tiie lords, as above mentioned, to take away. They next 
complained of the ecclesiastical lu^uci^ii^mission cojjct, 
which took upon itself to fine anou^rison, poweis not 
belonging to their jurisdiction, and passed sentences 
without appeal, inteifering frequently with civil rights, 
and in all its procedure neglecting the rules and precau- 
tions of the common law. They dwelt on the late 
AhnHftjif prgcl g"^tions assuming the character of laws. 
^SmoDg^t ms£y other points of happiness and freedom," 
it is said, *' which your majesty's subjects of this king- 
dom have enjoyed under your royal progenitors, kings 
and queens of this reahn, tiiere is none which they have 
accounted more dear and precious than this, to be 
guided and governed by the certain rule of the law, 
which giveth both to the head and members that which 
of right belongeth to them, and not by any uncertain or 
arbitrary form of government, which, as it hath pro* 
oeeded from the original good constitution and tempera- 
ture of this estate, so ha& it been the principal means 
of upholding the same, in such sort as that their kings 
have been just, beloved, happy, and glorious, and the 
kingdom itself peaceable, flourishing, and durable so 
many ages. And the effect, as well of the contentment 
that the subjects of this kingdom have taken in this 
form of government, as also of the love, respect, and 
duty which they have by reason of the same rendered 
unto their princes, may appear in this, that they have, 
as occasion hath required, yielded more extraordinary 
and voluntary contribution to assist their kings than the 
subjects of any other known kingdom whatsoever. Out 
of this root hath grown the indubitable right of the 
people of this kingdom, not to be made subject to any 
punishment that shall extend to their lives, lands, 
t>odies, or goods, other than such as are ordained by the 
common laws of this land, or the statutes made by their 
common consent in parliament. Nevertheless, it is ap- 
parent, both that proclamations have been of late years 
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much more frequent than heretofore, and that they axe 
extended, not only to the liberty, but also to the goods» 
inheritances, and livelihood of men; some of Ihena 
tending to alter some points of the law, and make a 
new ; other some made, shortly after a session of parHa- 
ment, for matter directly rejected in the same sessiaD. ; 
other appointing pimishments to be inflicted before 
lawful trial and conviction ; some containing penalties 
in form of penal statutes ; some referring the punishment 
of offenders to courts of arbitrary discretion, which have 
laid heavy and grievous censures upon the delinquents ; 
some, as the proclamation for starch, accompanied with 
letters commanding inquiry to be made against the trans* 
gressors at the quarternsessions ; and some vouching for* 
mer proclamations to coimtenance and warrant the later, 
as by a catalogue here underwritten more particularly ap- 
peareth. By reason whereof there is a general fear con- 
ceived and spread amongst your majesty's people, that 
pBoolamations will, by degrees, grow up and increase to 
the strength and nature of laws ; whereby not only that 
ancient happiness, freedom, will be much blemished (if 
not quite taken away), which their ancestors have so long 
enjoyed ; but the same may also (in process of time) bring 
a new form of arbitrary government upon the realm ; and 
this their fear is the more increased by occasion of certain 
books lately published, which ascribe a greater power to 
proclamations than heretofore had been conceived to be* 
long unto them ; as also of the care taken to reduce all the 
proclamations made since your majesty's reign into one 
volume, and to print them in such form as acts of par* 
liament formerly have been, and still are used to be, 
which seemeth to imply a purpose to give them more xe^ 
nutation and more establishment than heretofore they 
have had." • 

They proceed, after a list of these illegal proclama- 
tions, to enumerate other grievances, such as the delay 
of courts of law in grantmg writs of prohibition and 
habeas corpus, the jurisdiction of the council of Wales 
over the four bordering shires of Gloucester, Worcester, 
Hereford, and Salop,*^ some patents of monopolies, and 

« Somers Tracts, li. 162. State Trials, was erected by statute 34 H. 8, c 26, for 
it 619. that principality and its marches, with i 

^ d The oonrt of the council of Wales authority to determine such causes and I 
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a tax under the name of a lieence recently set upon yno^ 
toallers. The king answered these remonstrances with 
civility, making, a» usual, no concession with respect 
to the ecclesiastical conmiission, and evading some of 
their other requests ; but promising that his proclama- 
tions should go no feaiher than was warranted by law, 
and that the royal licences to victuallers should be re- 
voked. 

It appears that the commons, deeming these enu* 
merated abuses contraiy to law, were imwilling to 
chaffer with the crown for the restitution of their actual 
rights. There were, however, parts of the prerogative 
which they could not dispute, though galled by the 
burthen — ikQ incidents of feudal tenure and purveyance. 
A negotiation was accordingly commenced and carried 
on for some time with the court for abolishing j^ egotiatton 
both these, or at least the former. The king, for dving 
though he .refused to part with tenure by ^i^ 
knight's service, which he thought connected revenue. 
with the honour of the monarchy, was induced, with 
some real or pretended reluctance, to give up its lucrative 
incidents, relief, primer seisin, and wctrdship, as well as 
the right of purveyance. But material difficulties re- 
curred in the prosecution of this treaty. Some were 
apprehensive that the validity of a statute cutting off 
such ancient branches of prerogative might hereafter be 
called in question, especially if the root, from, which 
Hiey sprung, tenure in capite, should still remain. The 
king's demands, too, seemed exorbitant. He asked 

mattexs as ahould be assigned to them been." Foarth JxmbL 242. An elaborate 
by the king» ** as heretofore hath been argument in defence of the jurisdiction 
accustomed and used;" which implies a mav be found in Bacon, ii. 122. And 
previous existence of some such Juris- there are many. papers on this suttJect 
diction. It was pretended that the four in Cotton MSa Vitellius, 0. i. The 
counties of Hereford, Worcester, QIou- complaints of this enactment had begun 
cester, and Salop were included within in the time of Elizabeth. It was alleged 
their authority as marches of Wales, that the four counties had been reduced 
This was controverted in the reign of from a very disorderly state to tranquil- 
James by the inhabitants of these ooun- lity by means of the council's JuriBdio* 
ties ; and on reference to the twelve tion. But if this were true, it did not 
Judges, according to lord CdLe, it was furnish a reason for continuing to ex- 
resolved that they were ancient English dude them from the general privilegee 
shires, and not within the Jurisdiction of of the common law, after the necessity 
thecoundlof Wales; "and yet," he sub- had ceased. The king, however, was 
joins, "the commisedon was not after determined not to concede this point, 
reformed in all points as it on^^t to have Carte, iiL 794. 
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200,000?. as a yearly revenue over and above 100,000/., 
at which his wardishipB were valued, and which the 
commons were content to give. After some days' pause 
upon this proposition, they represented to the lords, 
with whom, Ihrou^ committees of conference, the 
whole matter had been discussed, that, if such a sum 
were to be levied on those only who had lands subject 
to wardship, it would be a burthen they could not en- 
dure ; and ihat, if it were imposed equally on the king- 
dom, it would cause more offence and commotion in 
the people than they could risk. After a good deal of 
haggling, Salisbury delivered the king's final deter- 
mination to accept of 200,0007. per annum, which the 
commons voted to grant as a full composildon for abolish- 
ing the right of wardship and dissolvii^ the court that 
managed it, and for taking away all purveyance ; with 
some further concessions, and particularly that the 
king's claim to lands should be bound' by sixty years' 
prescription. Two points yet remained, of no small 
moment ; namely, by what assurance they could secure 
themselves against the king's prerogative, so often held 
up by court lawyers as something uncontrollable by 
stetute, and by what means so great an imposition should 
be levied ; but the consideration of these was reserved 
for the ensuing session, which was to take place in 
October.* They were prorogued in July till that month, 
having previously granted a subsidy for the king's im- 
mediate exigencies. On their meeting again, the lords 
began the business by requesting a conference with the 
other house about the proposed contract. But it appeared 
that the commons had lost their disposition to comply. 
Time had been given them to calculate the disproportion 
of the terms, and the perpetual burthen that lands held 
by knights' service must endure. They had reflected, 
too, on the king's prodigal humour, the rapacity of the 
Scots in his service, and the probability that this addi- 
tional revenue would be wasted without sustaining the 
national honour, or preventing future applications for 
money. They saw that, after all the speciiius promises 
by which they had been led on, no redress was to be 
expected as to those grievances they had most at heart ; 

* Common^ JournaU for 1610, passim. Hist 1124, et post Bacon, L 9T6b Win- 
Lords' JoanuOs, 7th May, et post BsrL wood, iii. 119. et post 
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tliat the ecclesiastical courts would 'not be suffered ixy 
lose a jot of their jurisdiction ; that illegal customs were 
still to be levied at the outports; that proclamationB 
were still to be enforced like acts of parliament. „ , ,, 
Great coldness accordingly was displayed m ofpariia- 
their proceedings, and in a short time this dis- °*®°** 
tinguished parliament, after sitting nearly seven- years,, 
was dissolved by proclamation.' 

It was now perhaps too late for the king, by any 
reform or concession, to regain that public character 
esteem which he had forfeited. Deceived by of James. 
an overweening opinion of his own learning, which was 
not inconsiderable, of his general abilities, which were 
far from contemptible, and of his capacity for govern- 
ment, which was very smaU, and confirmed in this 
delusion by the disgraceful fls^ttery of his courtiers and 
bishops, he had wholly overlooked the real difficulties 
of his positidn — as a foreigner, rather distantly con- 
nected with the royal stock, and as a native of a hostile 
and hateful kingdom come to succeed the most renowned 
of sovereigns, and to grasp a sceptre which deep policy 
and long experience had taught her admirably to 
wield.* The people were proud of martial glory; he 
spoke only of the blessing of the peacemakers : they 
abhorred the court of Spain ; .he sought its friendship : 
they asked indulgence for scrupulous consciences ; he 
would bear no deviation from conformity : they writhed 
under the yoke of the bishops, whose power he thought 
necessary to his own— they were animated by a perse- 
cuting temper towards the catholics ; he was averse to 

f It appears by a letter of the Idng, noyed our healfli, woanded our repnta* 

in Hnrden's State Papers, p. 813, that tion, emboldened all Ill-natured people, 

some Indecent aUnsions to himself in the encroached npon many of our privileges, 

house of commons had irritated him: and plagued our people with their delays. 

— ** Wherein we have misbehaved our^^ It only resteth now that yon labour all 

selves we know not, nor we can never yet yon can to do that you think best to the 

learn ; but sure we are we may say with repairing of our estate." 
BeUarmhi in his book, that in all the > "Your queen," says lord Thomas 

lower houses these seven years past, espe* Howard, in a letter, "did talk of her 

cially these two last sessions, Ego pun- sut^ects' love and good affection, and in 

gor, ego carpor. Oar fiune and actions good truth she aimed well ; our king 

have been tossed like tennis-balls among talketh of his sul]()ects' fear and snlijec- 

them, and all that spite and malice durst tion, and herehi I think he doth well too, 

do to disgrace and inflame us hath be«i as long as it holdeth good." Nug» An- 

used. To be shorty this lower house by tlq,tte, L 395. 
their behaviour have perilled and an* 
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extreme rigour : they bad be^i used to the utmost £ni- 
galily in diispeusing the public treasure ; be squaadeied 
it on unwortby favourites: tbey bad seen at least 
exterior decency of morals prevail in the queen's court ; 
tbey now beard only of its dissoluteness and extrava- 
gance : ^ tbey bad imbibed an exclusive fondness for the 
common law as tbe source of tbeir liberties and privi- 
leges ; bis cburcbmen and courtiers, but none more tban 
bunself , talked of absolute power and tbe imprescriptible 
rigbts of mdnarcby.^ 
James lost in 1611 bis son prince Henry, and in 1612 
Death of ^® ^^^ treasurer Scdisbuiy. He ediowed little 
i<mi r^ret for tbe former, wbose bigb spirit and 
^•"*™^* great popularity afiforded a mortifying contrast, 
especially as tbe yoimg prince bad not taken sufficient 
pains to disguise bis contempt for bis fatber.^ Salisbury 
was a very able man, to wbom, perbaps, bis contem- 
poraries did some injustice. Tbe ministers of weak and 
wilful monarcbs are made answerable for tbe miscbie£9 
tbey are compelled to 8u£Per, and gain no credit for 
ibose wbicb tbey prevent. Cecil bad made personal ene- 
mies of ibose wbo bad loved Essex or admired Baleigb, 
as well as tbose wbo looked invidiously on bis elevation. 
It was believed tbat tbe desire sbovini by tbe bouse of 
commons to abolisb tbe feudal wardships proceeded in 
a great measure from tbe circumstance uiat tbis ob- 
noxious minister was master of tbe court of wards» an 

h The oonrt of Jauet L wtm iaeaat' |ect to dispate what a king can do^ or ny 

parablj the most disgracefal scene of that a king cannot do this or that." 

profligacy which this oonntiy has ever King James's Works, p. 657. 
witnessed ; equal to that of Charles II. It is probable that his fiuniliar oon- 

in the laxity of female Tirtue, and with- venatioa was full of this rfaodomidstade, 

out any sort of parallel in some other disgusting and contemptible fjrom so 

respects. Gross drunkenness is imputed wretched a pedant, as well as offendve 

even to some of the ladies who acted in to the indignant ears of those who knew 

the court pageants, Nugas Antiquas, I and valued their liberties. The stoiy of 

348, which Mr. Gifford, who seems ab- bishops Neile and Andrews is far too 

solutely enraptured with this age and its trite for repetition, 
manners, mif^t as well have remem- k Carte, iii. 74?. Birch's Life of P. 

bered. Life of Ben Jonson, p. 231, &c Henry^405. Rochester, three days after. 

The king's prodigality is notoriona directed sir Thomas liSdmondes at Paris 

i *< It is atheism and blasphemy," he to commence a negotiation for amarriafce 

says, hi a speech made in the star-cham- between prince Charles and the aecond 

ber, 1616, " to dispute what God can do ; dauf^ter of the late king of France ; but 

good Christians content themselves with the ambassador had more sense of de- 

his will revealed in his word: so it is cency, and declined to enter on such an 

presun^ption and high contempt hi a sub- affair at that moment. 
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office both IncratiYe imd productive of nmcli infltieBoe. 
But he came into the scheme of abolishing it > 

/with a readiness tibat did him credit. His chief ^l^^of 
praise, however, was his man^^^otjilc^ti- ^v^tror 
nental rela JKms. The onlySSSTSji^s's ""^^ 
ciEtbmet who had been trained in Ihe conncils of Eliza- 
beth, he retained some of her jealousy of Spain and of 
her regard for the protestant interests. The court of 
Madrid, aware both of the king's pusillanimity and of 
his favourable dispositions, affected a tone in the con- 
ferences held in 1604 about a treaty of peace which 
Elizabeth would have resented in a very different 
manner.™ On this occasion he not only deserted the 
Unitled Provinces, but gave hopes to Spain that he 
might, if they persevered in their obstinacy, take part 
against them. Nor have I any doubt that his blind 
attachment to that power would have precipitated him 
into a ruinous connexion, if Cecil's wisdom had not 
influenced his councils. During this minister's life our 
foreign politics seem to have been conducted with as 
much firmness and prudence bs his master's temper 
would allow ; the mediation of England was of consider- 
able service in bringing about the great truce of twelve 

™ Winwood, vol. iL Carte, Hi. ?49. tbe catalogae of fbe Luisdowne nnui. 

Watem's Hist of Philip III., Appendix. Bcripto in the Mvaenin has thooc^t fit not 

In some passages of thla negotiation Cecil only to charge sir Michael Hicks with 

may appear not wholly to have deserved venality, but to add,—** It is certain- that 

the character I have given him for adher- artides among these papers oontrtbate to 

ing to Eliaaheth's principles of policy. Jnstiiyveiy strong saspidonsthaineither 

But he was placed in a difficult position, of the secretary's masters [lord Bnrleic^ 

not feeling himself secure of the king's and lord Salisbury] was altogether Inno- 

&vonr, which, notwithstanding his great cent on the score of oormptioiL" Lansd. 

previous services, that capricious prince. Cat vol. xci. p, 45. This is mndi too 

for the first year after his accession, strong an accusation to be brought for* 

rather sparingly afforded ; as appears ward without more proof than appears. 

fh>m tbe Memoirs of Sully, i. 14, and It is absurd to motion presents of fat 

NugsB Antiquse, 1. 345. It may be said budm to men in power as bribes; and 

that Gedl was as little Spanish, just as rather more so to charge a man with 

Walpole was as little Hanoverian, as the being corrupted because an attempt is 

partialities of their respective soverei^is made to corrupt him, as the catalogue^ 

would permit, thouf^ too much so in maker has done in this place. I would 

q[>pearance for their own reputation. It not offend this respectable gentleman ; 

Is hardly necessary to observe that James but by referring to many of the Lans- 

and the kingdom were chiefly indebted downe manuscripts I am enabled to say 

to Gedl for the tranquillity that attended that he has tmvelled frequently out of his 

the accession of the former to the throne, province, and substituted his conjectures 

I will take this opportunity of noticing for an analysis or abstract of the docu- 

that the learned and worthy compiler of ment before him. 
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•years 1>ei:ween Spain and Holland in 1609; and in the 
dispute which sprang up soon afterwards concerning the 
succession to the duchies of Cleves and Juliers, a dispute 
which threatened to mingle in arms the catholic and pro* 
iestant parties throughout Europe,*^ our councils ^were 
full of a vigour and promptitude unusual in this reign, 
nor did anything but the assassination of Henry lY. 
prevent the appearance of an English army in the 
Netherlands. It must at least be confessed that the 
king's affairs, both at home and abroad, were far worse 
conducted after the death of the Earl of Salisbury than 
before." 

The administration found an important disadvantage, 
about this time, in a sort of defection of sir 
^S^S^'^ Edward Coke (more usually called loid Coke), 
from tbe chief-justice of the king's bench, ^m the side 
*^"^*' of prerogative. He was a man of strong thou^ 

narrow intellect; confessedly the greatest master of 
English law that had ever appeared, but proud and 
overbearing, a flatterer and tool of the court till he had 
obtained his ends, and odious to the nation for the brutal 
manner in which, as attomey*general, he had behaved 
towards sir Walter Baleigh on his trial. In raising him 
to the post of chief-justice the council had of course 
relied on finding his unfiathomable stores of precedent 
subservient to their purposes. But, soon after his pro- 
motion. Coke, from various causes, began to steer a more 
independent course. He was little formed to endure a 
competitor in his own profession, and lived on iU terms 
both with the lord chancellor Egerton, and with the 
attorney-general, sir Francis Bacon. The latter had 
long been his rival and enemy. Discountenanced by 

*> A great part of Winwood's third elector of Brandenburg, the chief pro* 

volume relates to this bcusinefls, which, as testant competitor, 

is well known, atti-acted a prodigious ** Winwood, vols. il. and iii. passim, 

degree of attention thronghont Enrope. Birch, that accurate master of this part 

The question, as winwood wrote to Sails- of English history, has done Justice to 

bniy, was "not of the succession of Salisbury's character. K^^tiations of 

Cleves and Juliers, but whether the house Edmondes, p. 347. Miss Aildn, IooUi^e 

of Austria and the church of Rome, both to his want of omstituticmal prindple, is 

now on the wane, shall recover their more unfavourable, and in that respect 

lustre and greatnen in these parts of justly: but what statesman of that age 

Europe." P. 378. James wished to have was ready to admit the new creed of par- 

the ris^t referred to his arbitration, and liamentary control over the executive 

would have decided in favour of the government? Memdrs of Jamea^ 1.395. 
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Elizabeth, who, against the impoitanity of Ess^z, had 
raised Coke over his head, that great and aspiring genius 
was now high in the king's favour. The chief-justice 
affected to look down on one as inferior to him in know- 
ledge of our mimicipal law, as he was superior in all 
other learning and in edl the philosophy of jurisprudence. 
And the mutual enmity of tiiese illustrious men never 
ceased till each in his 'turn satiated his revenge by 
the other's fall. Coke was also much offended by the 
attempts of the bishops to emancipate their ecclesiastical 
courts from the civil jurisdiction. I have already men- 
tioned the peremptory tone in which he repelled Ban- 
croft's Articuli Cleri. But as the king and some of the 
council rather favoured these episcopal pretensions, they 
were troubled by what they deemed his obstinacy, and 
discovered more and more that they had to deal with a 
most impracticable spirit. 

It would be invidious to exclude from the motives 
that altered lord Coke's behaviour in matters of prero^ 
gative his real affection for the laws of the land, which 
novel systems, broached by the churchmen and civilians, 
threatened to subvert.^ In Bates's case, which seems to 
have come in some shape extra-judicially before him, he 
had delivered an opinion in fetvour of the king's right to 
impose at the outports ; but so cautiously guarded, and 
bottomed on such different grounds from those taken by 
the barons of the exchequer, that it could not be cited 
in favour of any fresh encroachments.** He now per- 

P '* On Sunday, before the king's going admiralty] was as good a man as Coke ; 

to Newmarket (which was Sunday last my lord Coke having then, by way of 

was a se'nnight), my lord Coke and all exception, used some speech against sir 

thejndgesof the common law were before Thomas Orompton. Hod not my lord 

his nu^esly to answer some complaints treasurer, most humbly on his knee, used 

made by the dvil lawyers for the general many good words to pacify his mi^esty, 

granting of prohibitions. I heard that and to excuse that which had been qwken, 

the lord Coke, amongst other offensive it was thougiht his highness would have 

speech, should say to his majesty that his been much more offended. In the ooncln- 

highness was defended by his laws. At sion, his msjesly, by means of my lord 

which saying, with other speech then treasurer, was weU pacified, and gave a 

nsed by the lord Coke, his nuO^ty ^as gracious countenance to all the other 

very much offended, and told him he Judges, and said he would maintidn the 

spoke foolishly, and said that he was not common law." Lodge, ill. 364. This 

defended by his laws, but by Qod ; and letter is dated 25th November, 1608, 

so gave the lord Coke, in other words, a which shows how early Coke had b^nn 

very sharp reprehension, both for that to give offence by his zeal for the law. 
and other things ; and witkal told him '^ 12 Reports. In his Second Institute, 

that sir Thomas Chx>mpton Qudge of the p. 57, written a good deal later, he speal^s 
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fonned a great service to his country. The practice of 
iue^ipn>> issuing prochunations, by wkj of temporary 
<^1^^^^^ regulation indeed, but interfering with the 
fi(ubject*s liberty, in cases unprovided for by parliament, 
had grown still more usual than under Elizabeth. Coke 
was sent for to attend some of the council, who might 
perhaps have reason to conjecture his sentiments, and it 
was demanded whether the king, by his proclamation, 
mi^t prohibit new buildings about London, and whether 
he might prohibit the making of starch from wheat. 
This was during the session of parliament in 1610, and 
with a view to what answer the king should make to 
Ihe commons' remonstrance against these proclamations. 
Ooke replied that it was a matter of ^eat importance, 
on which he would confer with his breihren. "The 
chancellor said that every precedent had first a com- 
mencement, and he would advise the judges to maintain 
Ihe power and prerogative of the )ang; and in ccuses 
wherein there is no authority and precedent, to leave it 
to the king to order in it according to his wisdom Mid 
for the good of his subjects, or otherwise the king would 
be no more than the duke of Venice ; and that &e king 
was so much restrained in his prerc^tive that it was to 
be feared the bonds would be broken. And the lord 
privy-seal TNorthampton) said that the physician was 
not always Dound to a precedent, but to apply his medi- 
cine according to the quality of the diseia.se ; and all 
concluded that it should be necessary at that time to 
confirm the king's prerogative with our opinions, al- 
though that there were not any former precedent or 
authority in law, for every precedent ought to have a 
commencement. To which I answered, &at true it is 
that every precedent ought to have a commencement ; 
but, when authority and precedent is wanting, there 
is need of great consideration before that anything of 
novelty shall be established, and to provide that this be 
not against the law of the land ; for I said that the king 
cannot change any part of the common law, nor create 
any offence by his proclamation which was not an 
offence before, without parliament. But at this tune I 
only desired to have a time of consultation and confer- 
in a very different manner of Bates's court of efbbeqner to be oontraxr to 
case, and declares the Jadgment of the law. 
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euce with my brothers." This was agreed to by the 
council and three judges, besides Coke, appointed to 
consider it. They resolred that the king, by his pro*^ 
clamation, cannot create any offence which was not one I 
before ; for then he might alter the law of the land in a } 
high point ; for if he may create an offence where none I 
is, upon that ensues fine and imprisonment. It wa«r } 
also resolved that the king hath no prerogative but what | 
the law of the land allows him. But the king, for the v^ 
prevention of offences, may by. proclamation admonish 
all his subjects that they keep the laws and do not 
offend them, upon pimishment to be inflicted by the 
law ; and the neglect of such proclamation, Coke says, 
ag^^vates the offence. Lastly, they resolved that, if an 
offence be not punishable in the star-chamber, the pro- 
hibition of it by proclamation cannot make it so. After 
this resolution, ilie report goes on to remark, no pro* 
clamation imposing fine and imprisonment was made.* 

3y the abrupt dissolution of parliament James was 
left nearly in the same necessity as before : their subsidy 
being by no means sufficient to defray his ex- j^^^^ ^ 
penses, far less to discbarge his debts. He had sorted to in 
frequently betaken himseK to the usual re-^^f^^ 
source of applying to private subjects, espe- m«edngof 
cially rich merchants, for loans of money/ ^^ ®°'' 

* 12 Reports. There were, however, had caused, redounded to their honour, 

several proclamations afterwards to forbid The king's comparison of them to ships 

boi^ding within two miles of Londcn, ex- in a river and in the sea is well known, 

cept on old foundations, sod in that case Still, in a ooostitntional point of view, we 

only with brick or stcme, under penalty may be startled at proclamations com- 

of being proceeded against by the attor- madding them to return to their countiy 

ney*general in the star-chamber. Rymer, houses, and maintain hospitality, on 

xvii. 107 (leiH), 144 (1619), 607 (1624). pain of condign punishment. Banner, 

London nevertheless increased rapidly, xvi. 617 (1604); xvii 417 (1622), 632 

which was by means of licences to build ; (1 624). 

the prohibition being in this, as in many I nef^ted, in the first diapter, the 

other cases, enacted chiefly for the sake reference I bad made to an important 

of the diq)en8ations. dictum of the Judges in the reign of Mary, 

James made use of proclamations to which is decisive as to th^ legal chancter 

infKi^ personal liberty in another re- of proclamations even in 0^ midst of the 

spect. He disliked to see any countiy TudcNr period. *' The king, it is said, may 

gentleman come up to Ixmdon, where, it make a proclamatloD, quoad terrorem 

must be confessed, if we trust to what populi, to put them in fear of his ^lis* 

those proclamationg assert and the me- pteoaore, but not to impose any fine, for- 

moirs of the age confirm, neither their feitnre, or imprisonmoit; for no procla- 

own bdiaviour, nor that of their wives mation can make a new law, but (»ily 

and danglers, who took the worst means confirm and ratify an ancient (me." Dall- 

of repairing the ruin their extravagance son's Beportg, 20. 
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These I gans , whicli bore no interest, and for the re* 
payment' of which there was no security, disturbed the 
prudent citizens, especially as the council used to solicit 
them with a degree of importunity at least bordering on 
compulsion. The house of commons had in the lafit 
session requested that no one should be bound to lend 

\noney to the king against his wiU. The king had 
answered that he allowed not of any precedents firom the 
time of usurping or decaying princes, or people too bold 
and wanton ; that he desired not to govern in that com- 
monwealth where the people should be assured of every- 
thing and hope for nothing, nor would he leave to pos- 
terity such a mark of weakness on his reign ; yet, in the 
matter of loans, he would refuse no reasonable excuse.^ 
Forced loans or benevolences were directly prohibited 
by an act of Eichard III., whose laws, however the court 
might sometimes throw a slur upon his usurpation, had 
always been in the statute-book. After the dissolution 
of 1610, James attempted as usual to obtain loans; but 
the merchants, grown bolder with the spirit of the timed) 
refused him the accommodation.*" He had recourse to 
another method of raising money, unprecedented, I 
believe, before his reign, though long practised in 
France, the sale of honours. He sold several peerages 
for considerable sums, and created a new order of here- 

\ ditary knights, called baronets, who paid 1000?. each for 

) their patents.* 

Such resources, however, being evidently 'insufficient 
and temporary, it was almost indispensable to try once 
more the temper of a parliament. This was strongly- 
urged by Bacon, whose fertility of invention rendered 
him constitutionally sanguine of success. He submitted 
to thfe king that ttiere were expedients for more judi- 
ciously managing a house of commons, than Cecil, upon 
whom he was too willing to throw blame, had done with 

t Winwood, ill. 193. it seems) to receive knighthood, or to 
^ Carte, iiL£05. pay a composition. Bymer, xvi. 630. 
* The number of these was intended to The olject of this was of course to raise 
be two hundred, but only ninety^three money iirom those who thought the ho- 
patents were sold in the first six years, nour troublesome and expensive, but 
Lingard, ix. 203, fh)m Somers Tracts, sndi as chose to appear could not be re- 
in the first part of his reign he had fused ; and this accounts for his having 
availed himself of an old feudal resource, made many hundred kni^^ts in the first 
calling on all who held 40L a year in year of his reign* Harris's Life of 
chivalry (whether of the crown or not, at James, 69. 
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tlie last ; that some of those who had been most forward in 
opposing were now won over, such as Neville, Yelverton, 
Hyde, Crew, Dudley Digges ; that much might be done 
by forethought towards filling the house with well- 
affected persons, winning or blinding the lawyers, 
whom he calls "the literee vocales of 3ie house," and 
drawing the chief constituent bodies of the assembly, 
the country gentlemen, the merchants, the courtiers, to 
act for the king's advantage ; that it would be expedient 
to tender voluntarily certain graces and modifications of 
the king's prerogative, such as might with smallest in- 
jury be conceded, lest they should be first demanded, 
and in order to save more important points J This advice 
was seconded by sir Henry Neville, an ambitious man, 
who had narrowly escaped in the queen's time for Laving 
tampered in Essex's conspiracy, and had much promoted 
the opposition in the late parliament, but was now seek- 
ing the post of secretary of state. He advised the king, 
in a very sensible memorial, to consider what had been 
demanded and what had been promised in the last 
session, granting the more reasonable of the commons' 
requests, and performing all his own promises ; to avoid 
any speech likely to excite irritation ; and to seem con- 
fident of the parliament's good affections, not waiting to 
be pressed for what he meant to do.' Neville, and others 
who, like him, professed to understand the temper of the 
commons, and to. facilitate the king's dealings under- 
with them, were called undertakers^ This cir* 5S&' 
cumstance, like several others in the present reign, is 
curious, as it shows the rise of a systematic parliamen- 
tary influence, which was one day to become the main- 
spring of government. 

• Neville, however, and his associates, had deceived the 
courtiers with promises they could not realise. It was 
resolved to announce certain intended graces in the 
speech from the throne : that is, to declare the king's 
readiness to pass bills that might remedy some grievances 
and retrench a part of his prerogative. These proffered 
amendments of the law, though eleven in number, failed 
altogether of giving the content that had been fully ex- 
pected. Except the repeal of a strange act of Henry 
Vin., allowing the king to make such laws as he should 

7 MS. Penes autorem. ■ Carte, iv. 17. *■ Wilson, in Eennet, ii. 696. 
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think fit for the principality of, Wales without consent of 
parliament,** none of them conld perhaps be reckoned of 
any constitutional importance. In aU domanial and fiscal 
causes, and wherever the private interests of the crown 
stood in competition with those of a subject, the former 
enjoyed enormous and superior advaatages, whereof what 
is strictly called its prerogative was principally composed. 
The terms of prescription that bound other men's right, 
the rules of pleading and procedure established for the 
sake of truth and justice, did not in general oblige the 
king. It was not by doing away a very few of these 
invidious and oppressive distinctions that the crown 
could be allowed to keep on foot still more momentous 
Parliament abuscs. The commons of 1614 accordingly 
of 1614. ^ent at once to the characteristic grievance of 
this reign, the customs at the outports. They had grown 
60 confident in their cause by ransacking ancient records, 
that an imanimous vote passed against the king's right of 
imposition ; not that there were no courtiers in the house, 
but the cry waus too obstreperous to be withstood.* They 
demanded a conference on the subject with the lords, who 
preserved a kind of mediating neutrality throughout this 
reign.** In the course of their debate, Neyle, bishop of 
Lichfield, threw out some aspersion on the commons. 
They were immediately in a flame, and demanded repa^ 
ration. This Neyle was a man of indifferent character, 
and very unpopular from the share he had taken in the 
earl of Essex's divorce, and from his severity towards the 
puritans ; nor did the house fail to comment upon all his 
faults in their debate. He had, however, the prudence 
to excuse himself (**with many tears," as the Lords* 
Journals inform us), denying the most offensive words 

b Th!g act (34 H. Vm. c. 29) was re- and Sandys answered him very properly, 
pealed a few years afterwards. 21 J. L ^ The Judges, having been called upon 

c 10. by the house of lords to deliver their 

*' Commons' Journals, 46^ 472, 481, opinions on the sul]t]ect of impositions. 

486. Sir Henry Wotton at length mut- previous to the intended conference, re- 

tered something in favour of the prero-. quested, by the mouth of diief Justice 

gatlve of laying impositions, as belonging Coke, to be excused. This was probably a 

to hereditary, though not to elective, disappointment to lord chancellor £^r* 

princes. Id. 493. This silly ailment ton, who moved to consult them, and 

is only worth notice as a proof what proceeded fh>m Coke's dislike to bim 

erroneous notions of government were and to the court. It induced t^ house 

sometimes imbibed from an intercourse to decline the conference. IiOr(|f Jour- 

with foreign nations. Dudley Digges nals, 23rd May. .. ^ 
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imputed to him; and the afiOsdr went no farther,® This 
ill-himiour of the commons disconcerted those who had 
relied on the undertakers. But as the secret of these 
men had not been kept, their project considerably aggi:ar 
vated the prevailing discontent/ The king had posi- 
tively denied in his first speech that there were any 
such undertakers; and Bacon, then attorney-general, 
laughed at the chimerical notion that private men 
should undertake for all the commons of .-England.^ 
That some persons, however, had obtained that name at 
court, and held out- such promises, is at present out of 
doubt; and indeed the king, fbrgetfol of his former 
denial, expressly confessed it on openi]|;kg the session of 
1621. 

Amidst these heats little progress was made ; and no 
one took up the essential business of supply. The king 
at length sent a message requesting that a supply might 
be granted, with a threat of dissolving parliament unless 
it were done. But the days of intimidation were gone 
by. The house voted that they would first proceed with 
the business of impositions, and postpone supply till 
their grievances should be redressed.** Aware 
of the impossibility of conquering their reso- without 
lution, the king carried his measure into effect g**^'^!^* 
by a dissolution.^ They had sat about two 
months, and, what is perhaps unprecedented in our his- 
tory, had not passed a single biQ. James followed up 
this strong step by one still more vigorous. Several 
members, who had distinguished themselves by warm 
language against the government, were arrested after the 
dissolution, and kept for a short time in custody ; a mani- 
fest violation of that freedom of speech, without which no 
assembly can be independent, and which is the stipulated 
privilege of the house of commons.^ 

* I/>Ttl8' Jonmals, May 31. Commous' of fhe law of nations. 

Journals, 496, 498. i It is said that, previously to taking 

t Carte, iv. 23. Neville's memorial, this step, the king sent for the commons, 

above mentioned, was read in the house, and tore all their bills before their faces 

May 14. in the banqueting-house at WhitehalL 

8 Carte, iv. 19, 20. Bacon, L 69S. lyisraeU's Character of James, p. 158, 

C J. 492. on the authority of an unpublisbeA 

h C. J. 506. Carte, 23. This writer letter, 

absurdly defends the prerogative of lay- k Carte. Wilson. Camden's Annals 

ing impositions on merchandise as port of James I. (in Eennet, iL 643). 
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It was now evident that James could never expect to 
Benevo- be on terms of harmony with a parliament, unless 
lences. }yy gurrendering pretensions which not only were 
in his eyes indispensable to the lustre of his monarchy, 
but from which he derived an income that he had no 
means of replacing. He went on accordingly for six 
years, supplying his exigencies by such precarious re- 
sources as circumstances might furnish. He restored the 
towns mortgaged by the Dutch to Elizabeth on payment 
of 2,700,000 florins, about one third of the original debt. 
The enormous fines imposed by the star-chamber, though 
seldom, I believe, enforced to their utmost extent, must 
have considerably enriched the exchequer. It is said by 
Carte that some . Dutch merchants paid fines to the 
amount of 133,0002. for exporting gold coin." But stiU 
greater profit was hoped from the requisition of that more 
flian half involuntary contribution, miscalled a benevo- 
lence. It began by a subscription of the nobility and 
principal persons about the court. Letters were sent 
written to the sheriffs and magistrates, directing them 
to call on people of ability. It had always been supposed 
doubtftil whether the statute of Eichard III. abrogating 
" exactions, called benevolences," should extend to volun- 
tary gifts at the solicitation of the crown. The language 
used in that act certainly implies that the pretended 
benevolences of Edward's reign had been extorted against 
the subjects' will ; yet if positive violence were not em- 
ployed, it seems difficult to find a legal criterion by 
which to distinguish the effects of willing loyalty from 
those of fear or shame. Lord Coke is said to have at first 
declared that the king could not solicit a benevolence 
from his subjects, but to have afterwards retracted his 
opinion and pronounced in fisivour of its legality. To this 
second opinion he adheres in his Eeports." While this 
business was pending, Mr. Oliver St. John wrote a letter 
to the mayor of Marlborough, explaining his reasons for 
declining to contribute, founded on the several statutes 
which he deemed applicable, and on the impropriety of 
particular men opposing their judgment to the commons 
in parliament, who had refused to grant any subsidy. 
This argument, in itself exasperating, he followed up by- 
somewhat bliint observations on the king. His letter 

"■ Carte, iY. 66^ " 12 Reports, 119. 
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came under the consideration of the star-chamber, where 
the offence having been severely descanted upon by the 
attorney-general, Mr. St. John was sentenced to a fine 
of 60001. and to imprisonment during pleasure." 

CJoke, though still much at the coimcil-board, was re- 
garded with increasing dislike on account of his ProsecotioD 
imcompromising humour. This he had occasion of i*eacham. 
to display in perhaps the worst and most tyrannical act 
of king James*s reign, the prosecution of one Peacham, a 
minister in Somersetshire, for high treason. A sermon 
had been found in this man's study (it does not appear 
what led to the search), never preached, nor, if judge 
Coke is right, intended to be preached, containing such 
sharp censures upon the king, and invectives against the 
government, as, had they been published, would have 
amounted to a seditious libel. But common sense re- 
volted at construing it into treason imder the statute of 
Edward III., as a compassing of the king's death. James, 
however, took it up with indecent eagerness. Peacham 
was put to the rack, and examined upon various interro- 
gatories, as it is expressed by secretary Winwood, ** before 
torture, in torture, between torture, and after torture." 
Nothing could be drawn from him as to any accomplices, 
nor any explanation of his design in writing the sermon ; 
which was probably but an intemperate effiasion, so com- 
mon among the puritan clergy. It was necessary there- 
fore to rely on this as the overt act of treason. Aware 
of the difficulties that attended this course, the king di- 
rected Bacon previously to confer with the judges of the 
king's bench, one by one, in order to secure their deter- 
mination for the crown. Coke objected that " such parti- 
cular, and, as he called it, auricular takiug of opinions 
was not according to the custom of this reaJm.''^ The 
other three judges, having been tampered with, agreed 
to answer such questions concerning the case as the king 
might direct to be put to them ; yielding to the sophism 
that every judge was bound by his oath to give counsel 
to his majesty. The chief-justice continued to maintain 
his objection to this separate closeting of judges; yet, 

** state Trials, iL 889. I cannot at present quote my authority. 

P There had, however, been instances In a former age the Judges had ^refused 
of it, as in sir Walter Raleigh's case, to give an extra-judicial answer to the 
Lodge, UL 172, 173 ; and I have found king. Lingard, v. 382, from the Year- 
proofs of it in the queen's reign ; thov^h book, Fasch. 1 H. VII. 16. Trin. 1. 
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• 

^ finffiTig himself abandoned by bis colleagaes, ^consented 
to give answers in writing, wbicb seem to have been 
merely evasive. Feacbam was brought to trial, and 
found guilty, but not executed, dying in prison a few 
months after."* 

It was not long before the intrepid chief-justioe in- 
Dispute curred again the coimcil's displeasure. This 
about tbeja- y^ require, for the sake of part of my readers, 
theoonrtof some little previous explanation, ine equi- 
chancery, ^j^ig jurisdiction, as it is called, of the court of 
chancery appears to have been derived from that exten- 
sive judicial power which, in early times, the king's 
ordinary coimcil had exercised. The chancellor, as one 
of the highest of&cers of state, took a great share in ihe 
. council's business ; and when it was not sitting, he had 
j a court of his own, with jtirisdiction in many important 
\ matters, out of which process to compel appearance of 
parties might at any time emanate. It is not unlikely 
therefore that redress, in matters l)eyond the legal pro- 
vince of the chancellor, was occasionally given through 
the paramount authority of this court. We find the 
council and the chancery named together in many re- 
monstrances of the commons against this interference 
with private rights, from the time of Eichard II. to that 
of Henry VI. It was probably in the former reign that 
the chancellor began to establish systematically his pecu- 
liar restraining jurisdiction. This originated in the prac- 
tice of feoffments to uses, by which the feoffee, who had 
legal seisin of the land, stood bound by private engage- 
ment to suffer another, called the cestui que use, to en- 
joy its use and possession. Such fiduciary estates were 
well known to the Boman jurists, but inconsistent with. 
the feudal genius of our law.. The courts of justice 
gave no redress, if the feoffee to uses violated his trust 

<1 state Trials, IL 869. Bbood, ii. 483, killed by any one, which killing woald 
&c Daliymple's Memorials of James I. not be morder, being the execution of 
voL i. p. 66. Some other very mijnsti- the supreme sentence of the pope ; " a 
fiable constructions of the law of treason position very atrocious, but not amount- 
took place in this reign. Thomas Owen ing to treason. State Trials, iL 8?9. 
was indicted and found guilty, imder the And Williams, another papist, was oon<- 
statute of Edward in., for saying that victed of treason, by a still more violent 
'* the Idng, being excommunicated (i. e. stretch of law, for writing a book pre- 
if he should be excommunicated) by the dieting the king's death in the year 1621. 
pope, might be lawAiUy deposed and Id. 1085. 
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by detaining tlie land. To remedy this, an ecclesiastioal 
chancellor devised the writ of subpoena, compelling him 
to answer upon oath as to his trust. It was evidently 
necessary also to restrain him from proceeding, as he 
might do, to obtain possession; and this gave rise to 
injimctions, that is, prohibitions to sue at law, the viola- 
tion of which was punishable by imprisonment as a con- 
tempt of court. Other instances of breach of trust oc- 
curred in personal contracts, and cases also wherein, 
withojit any trust, there was a wrong committed beyond 
the competence of the courts of law to redress ; to all 
which the process of subpoena was made applicable. 
This extension of a novel jurisdiction was partly owing 
to a fundamental principle of our common law, that a 
defendant cannot be examined ; so that, if no witness or 
written instrument coidd be produced to prove a de- 
mand, the plaintiff was wholly debarred of justice : but 
in a still greater degree to a strange narrowness and 
scrupulosity of the judges, who, fearful of quitting the 
letter of their precedents, even with the clearest analo- 
gies to guide them, repelled so many just suits, and set 
up ndes of so much hardship, that men were thankful 
to embrace the relief held out by a tribunal acting in a 
more rational spirit. This error the common lawyers 
began to discover in time to resume a great part of ikeir 
jurisdiction in matters of contract, which would other- 
wise have escaped from them. They made too an appa- 
rently successful effort to recover their exclusive autho- 
rity over real property, by obtaining a statute for turn- 
ing uses into possession; that is, for annihilating the 
fictitious estate of the feoffee to uses, and vesting the 
legal as well as equitable possession in the cestui que 
use. But this victory, if I may use such an expression 
(since it would have freed them, in a most important 
point, from the chancellor's control), they threw away by 
one of those timid and narrow constructions which had 
already turned so much to their prejudice ; and they per- 
mitted trust estates, by the introduction of a few more 
words into a conveyance, to maintain their ground, 
contradistinguished from the legal seisin, under the pro- 
tection aad guarantee, as before, of the courts of equity. 
The particidar limits of this equitable jurisdiction 
were as yet exceedingly indefinite. The chancellors 
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were generallj prone to extend them ; and being at the 
same tune ministers of state in a government of very 
arbitrary temper, regarded too little that course of prece- 
dent by which the other judges held themselves too 
strictly bound. The cases reckoned cognizable in chan- 
cery grew silently more and more numerous ; but with 
little overt opposition from the courts of law till the time 
of sir Edward Coke. That great master of the common law 
was inspired not only wiSi the jealousy of this irregular 
and encroaching jurisdiction which most lawyers seem 
to have felt, but with a tenaciousness of his own dignity, 
and a personal enmity towards Egerton, who held the 
great seaL It happened that an action was tried before 
him, the precise circumstances of which do not appear, 
wherein the plaintiff lost the verdict in consequence of 
one of his witnesses being artfully kept away. He had 
recourse to the court of chancery, filing a bill against the 
defendant to make him answer upon oath, which he re- 
fdsed to do, and was committed for contempt. Indict- 
ments were upon this preferred, at Coke's instigation, 
against the parties who had filed the bill in chancery, 
their counsel and solicitors, for suing in another court 
after judgment obtained at law ; which was alleged to be 
contrary to the statute of praemunire. But ihe grand 
jury, though pressed, as is said, by one of the judges, 
threw out these indictments. The king, already incensed 
with Coke, and stimulated by Bacon, thought this too 
great an insult upon his chancellor to be passed over. 
He first directed Bacon ^and others to search for prece- 
dents of cases where relief had been given in chancery 
after judgment at law. They reported that there was a 
series of such precedents from the time of Henry VIII. : 
and some where the chancellor had entertained suits 
even after execution. The attorney-general was directed 
to prosecute in the star-chamber those who had preferred 
the indictments ; and as Coke had not been ostensibly im- 
plicated in the business, the king contented himself with 
making an order in the council-book, declaring the chan- 
cellor not to have exceeded his jurisdiction.' 

The chief-justice almost at the same time gave another 
caagDf^og- provocation, which exposed him mOTe directly 
mnd^r" ^Q j^Q court's resentment. A cause happened to 

' Baccn, ii. 500, 618, 522. Cro. Jac. 335, 343. 
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be argued in the court of king's bench, wherein the va- 
lidity of a particular grant of a benefice to a bishop to be 
held in commendam, that is, along with his bishopric, 
came into question ; and the counsel at the bar, besides 
the special points of the case, had disputed the king's 
general prerogative of making such a grant. The king, 
on receiving information of this, signified to the chief- 
justice, through the attorney-general, that he would not 
have the court proceed to judgment till he had spoken 
with them. Coke requested that similar letters might be 
written to the judges of all the courts. This having been 
done, they assembled, and, by a letter subscribed with 
all their hands, certified his majesty that they were 
bound by their oaths not to regard any letters that might 
come to them contrary to law, but to do the law notwith- 
standing ; that they held with one consent the attorney- 
general's letter to be contrary to law, and such as they 
could not yield to, and that they had proceeded accord- 
ing to their oath to argue the cause. 

The king, who was then at Newmarket, returned an- 
swer that he- would not suffer his prerogative to be 
wounded, imder pretext of the interest of private per- 
sons ; that it had already been more boldly dealt with 
in Westminster Hall than in the reigns of preceding 
princes, which popular and unlawftd liberty he would no 
longer endure ; that their oath not to delay justice was 
not meant to prejudice the king's prerogative ; conclud- 
ing that out of his absolute power and authority royal he 
commanded them to forbear meddling any farther in the 
cause till they should hear his pleasure from his own 
mouth. Upon his return to London the twelve judges 
appeared as culprits in the councilrchamber. The king 
set forth their misdemeanours, both in substance and in 
the tone of their letter. He observed that the judges 
ought to check those advocates who presume to argue 
against his prerogative; that the popular lawyers had 
been the men, ever since his accession, who had trodden 
in all parliaments upon it, though the law could never 
be respected if the king were not reverenced ; that he 
had a double prorogat e — ^whereof the one was ordinary, 
and haJltstS&on to ms private interest, which might be 
and was every day disputed in Westminster Hall ; the 
other was of a higher nature, referring to his supreme 
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and imperial power and sovereignty, whioh ought not to 
be disputed or handled in Yulgar argument ; but that of 
late the courts of common law are grown so vast and 
transcendent, as they did both meddle with the king's 
prerogative, and had encroached upon all other courti^ 
of justice. He commented on the form of the letter, as 
highly indecent ; certifying him merely what they had 
done, instead of submitting to his princely judgment 
what they should do. 

After this harangue the judges fell upon their knees, 
and acknowledged their error as tp the form of the letter. 
But Coke entered on a defence of the substance, madn- 
taining the delay required to be against the law and 
their oaths. The king required the chancellor and attor- 
ney-general to deliver their opinions ; which, as may be 
supposed, were diametrically opposite to those of the chief- 
justice. These being heard, the followingauestion was 
put to the judges : Whether, if at aSiy''nfime, 1b!' ST case 
depending before the judges, his majesty conceived it to 
concern him either in power or profit, and thereupon 
required to consult with them, and that they should stay 
proceedings in the mean time, they ought not to stay ac- 
cordingly? They all, except the chief justice, declared 
that they would do so, and acknowledged it to be their 
duly ; Hobart, chief-justice of the common-pleas, adding 
that he would ever trust the justice of his majesty's 
commandment. But Coke only answered that, when flie 
case should arise, he would do what should be fit for a 
judge to do. The king dismissed them all with a com- 
mand to keep the limits of their several courts, and not 
to suffer his prerogative to be wounded ; for he well 
knew the true and ancient common Iaw to be the most 
favourable to kings of any law in the world, to which laiwr 
he advised them to apply their studies.* 

The behaviour of the judges in this inglorious conten- 
tion was such as to deprive them of every shadow of that 
confidence which ought to be reposed in their integrity. 
Hobart, Doddridge, and several more, were men of much 
consideration for learning ; and their authority in ordi- 
naxy matters oflaw is stSl'held high. But, haWg been 

* Bacon, it 517, &c. Carte, iv. 35. tive as mach wonnded if it be publicly 
Blograph. Brit, art Cokk. The king disputed upon, as if any sentence were 
told the Judges he thought his preroga- given against it. 
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induced by a sense of dnty, or through the ascendancy 
that Coke had acquired over them, to make a show of 
withstanding the court, they behaved like cowardly 
rebels who surrender at the first discharge of cannon ; 
and prostituted their integrity and their £Eune, through 
dread of losing their oflSces, or rather, perhaps, of incur- 
ring the unmerciful and ruinous penalties of the star- 
chamber. 

The government had nothing to fear from such re- 
creants ; but Coke was suspended from his ofBce, and 
not long afterwards dismissed.' Having, however, for- 
tunately in this respect, married his daughter to a brother 
of the duke of Buckingham, he was restored in about 
three yeatrs to the privy council, where his great expe- 
rience in business rendered him useful ; and had the satis- 
faction of voting for an enormous fine on his enemy the 
earl of Suffolk, late high-treasurer, convicted in the star- 
chamber of embezzlement." In the parliament of 1621, 
and still more conspicuously in that of 1628, he became, 
ndt without some honourable inconsistency of doctrine 
as well as practice, the strenuous asserter of liberty on 
the principles of those ancient laws which no one W6is 
admitted to know so well as himself; redeeming, in an 
intrepid and patriotic old age, the fEiults which we can- 
not avoid perceiving in his earlier life. 

The unconstitutional and usurped authority of the star- 
chamber over-rode every personal right, though 
an assembled parliament might assert its gene- p^^^^ 
ral privileges, Seveitil remarkable instances in ^,51??' 
history illustrate its tyranny and contempt of all .-*""*^' 
known laws and liberties. Two puritans, having been 
committed by the high commission court for refusing 
the oath ex-officio, employed Mr. Fuller, a bencher of 
Gray's Inn, to move for their habeas corpus ; which he 
did on the ground that the high commissioners were not 
empowered to commit any of his majesty's subjects to 
prison. This being reckoned a heinous offence, he was 
himself committed, at Bancroft's instigation (whether by 
the king's personal warrant, or that of the council-board, 

t See lyigraell, Character of James I. Eennet, vol. ii. Wilson, ibid, f 04, f 06. 

p. 125. He was too much affected by Bacon's Works, ii. 674. The fine im- 

his dismissal from oflBce. posed was 30,0001.; Coke voted for 

« Camden's Annals of James I. in 100,0001. 
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does not appear), and lay in gaol to the day of his death ; 
the arcjhbishop constantly opposing his discharge, for 
which he petitioned/ Whitelook, a barrister and after- 
wards a judge, was brought before the star-chamber on 
the charge of having given a private opinion to his client, 
that a certain commission issued by the crown was ille- 
gal. This was said to be a high contempt and slander of 
file king's prerogative. But, after a speech from Bacon 
in aggravation of this offence, the delinquent was dis- 
chstrged on a humble submission.^ Such, too, was the 
fate of a more distinguished person on a still more pre- 
posterous accusation. Selden, in his History of Tillies, 
had indirectly weakened the claim of divine right, which 
the high-church faction pretended, and had attacked the 
argument from prescription, deriving their legal institu- 
tion from the age of Charlemagne, or even a later era. 
Not content with letting loose on him some stanch pole- 
mical writers, the bishops prevailed on James to summon 
the author before the council. This proceeding is as 
much the disgrace of England as that against Galileo 
nearly at the same time is of Italy. Selden, like the 
great Florentine astronomer, bent to the rod of power, 
and made rather too submissive an apology for entering 
on this purely historical discussion.' 

Every generous mind must reckon the treatment of 
Arabella Arabella Stuart among the hard measures of 
Stuart. despotism, even if it were not also grossly in 
violation of English law. Exposed by her high descent 
and ambiguous pretensions to become tiie victim of am- 
bitious designs wherein she did not participate, that lady 
may be added to the sad list of royfid sufferers who have 
envied the lot of humble birth. There is not, as I be- 
lieve, the least particle of evidence that she was engaged 
in the intrigues of the catholic party to place her on the 
throne. It was, however, thought a necessary precaution 
to put her in confinement a short time before the queen's 
death.' At the trial of Ealeigh she was present; and 
Cecil openly acquitted her of any share in the conspi- 
racy."* She enjoyed afterwards a pension from the king, 

* Fuller's Church Hist 56. Neal, i. Blographla Brit 

435. Lodge, iii. 344. * Carte, ilL 698. 

y State Trials, ii. 765. b State Trials, iL 23. Lodge's nitu* 

' ColUer, 712, 717. Seidell's Life hi trations, iiL 217. 
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and miglit have died in peace and obscurity^ bad she not 
conceived an ynhappy attachment for Mr. Seymour, 
grandson of that earl of Hertford, himself so memorable 
an example of the perils of ambitious love. They were 
privately married ; but on the feet transpiring, the coun- 
cil, who saw with jealous eyes the possible union of two 
dormant pretensions to the crown, committed them to 
the Tower.*" They both made their escape, but Arabella 
was arrested and brought back. Long and hopeless cala- 
mity broke down her mind ; imploring in vain the just 
privileges of an Englishwoman, and nearly in want 
of necessaries, she died in prison, and in a state of 
limacy, some years afterwards.** And this through the 
oppression of a kinsman whose advocates are always 
vaimting his good nature! Her husband became the 
famous marquis of Hertford, the faithful counsellor of 
Charles I., and partaker of his adversity. Lady Shrews- 
bury, aiuit to Arabella, was examined on suspicion 
of being privy to her escape ; and for refusing to answer 
the questions put to her, or, in other words, to accuse her- 



<' Winwood, lii. 201, 279. to remove her tar from those courts of 

d Winwood, iiL If 8. In this collection Justice where she ought to be tried and 

are one or two letters from Arabella, condemned, or cleared, to remote parts, 

which show her to have been a lively whose courts she holds unfitted for her 

and accomplished woman. It is said, in offence. " And if your lordshii^ may 

a manuscript account of circumstapces not or will not grant unto me the ordi- 

about the Ungf s accession, which seems nary relief of a distressed sul^ect, then I 

entitled to some credit, that on its being beseech you become humble intercessors 

proposed that she should walk at the to his majesty that I may receive such 

queen's ftmeral, she answered with spirit benefit of Justice as both his mi^Jesly by 

that, as she had been debarred her ma> his oath hath promised, and the laws of 

Jesty's presence while living, she would this realm afford to all others, those of 

not be brought on the stage as a public his blood not excepted. And thou^, un- 

spectacle after her death. Sloane MSS. fortunate woman 1 I can obtain neither, 

827. yet I beseech your lordships retain me in 

Much occurs on the sntiject of this jonr good opinion, and Judge charitably, 

lady's imprisonment in one of the valu- till I be proved to have committed any 

able volumes in Dr. Birch's handwriting, offence, either against God or his mt^Jesty, 

among the same MSS. 4161. Those have deserving so long restraint or separation 

already asdsted Mr. IKIsraeli in his in- from my lawfhl husband." 

teresting memoir on Arabella Stuart, in Arabella did not profess the Roman 

the Curiosities of Literature, new series, catholic religion, but that party seem to 

vol. i. They caimot be read (as I should have relied upon her; and so late as 

conceive) without indignation at James 1610 she incurred some ''suspicion of 

and his mhiisters. One of her letters is being collapsed." Winwood, ii. llf . 

addressed to the two diief^Justices, b^ This had been also conjectured in the 

ging to be brought before them by habeas queen's lifetime. Secret Correspondence 

corpus, being informed that it is designed of Cedl with James I., p. 118. 
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self, was sentenced to a fine of 20,000Z.» and discretionary 
imprisonment/ 

Deveral events, so well known that it is hardly neces- 
sary to dwell on iliem, aggravated the king's nnpgpnlarity 
so^^t during thiBparliamentaiy interval Themimier 
and Over- of Overbtuy buTst into light, "and revealed to an 

"^* indignant nation the king's nnworthy favourite, 
the earl of Somerset, and the hoaiy pander of thai fsL- 
vourite's vices, the earl of Northampton, accomplices in 
that deep-laid and deliberate atrocity. Nor was it only 
that men so flagitious should have swayed the councils of 
this country, and rioted in the king's feivour. Strange 
things were whispered, as if the death of Overbury was 
connected with something that did not yet transpire, and 
which every effort was employed to conceal. The people, 
who had already attributed prince Henry's death to poi- 
son, now laid it at the door of Somerset ; but for that 
conjecture, however highly countenanced at the time, 
there could be no foundation. The symptoms of the 
prince's illness, and the appearances on dissection, are 
not such as could result from any poison, and manifestly 
indicate a malignant fever, aggravated perhaps by inju- 
dicious treatment.' Yet it is certain that a mystery hangs 
over this scandalous tale of Overbury's murder. The inso- 
lence and menaces of Somerset in the Tower, the shrinking 
apprehensions of him which the king could not conceal, 
tbe pains taken by Bacon to prevent his becoming despe- 
rate, and, as I suspect, to mislead the hearers by throwmg 

* state Trials, U. 769. Carte says^ ycL iv. 33, that the qneen 
f Sir Cbarles Comwallis'g Memoir of cbaiged Somerset with designing to poison 
Prince Hoiiy, reprinted in the Somers her, prince Charles, and the elector pala- 
Tracts, V4^ lU and of which sofflcient tine, in order to marry the electress to 
extracts may he finmd in Birch's Life, lord Suffolk's son. Bat this is too extra- 
contains a remarkably minute detail of vagant, whatever Anne might haxe 
all the qrmptoms attending the prince's thrown out in passion against a fftvonr* 
illness, which was an epidemic typhus ite she hated. On Henry's death, the 
fever. The report of his physicians after first suspicion fell of course on the pa- 
dissection may also be read in many pists. Win wood, iii. 410. Burnet doubts 
books. Nature mif^t possibly have over^ whether his aversion to popeiy did not 
eonie the disorder, if an empirical doctor hasten his death. And there is a remaik- 
had not insisted on continually bleeding able letter innn sir Robert Nannton to 
him. He had no other murderer. We Winwood, in the note of the last refer- 
need not evea have recourse to Hume's ence, which shows that suspicions of some 
acute and decisive remark, that, if Somer- such ^^cy were entertained very early, 
set had been so experienced in this trade, But the jxisitive evidence we have of hia 
he would not have qwnt five months disease outweigiis all coi](Jectiire. 
in bungUng about Overbury's death. 
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them on a wrong scent, are very remarkable circumstances 
to which, after a good deal of attention, I can discover no 
probable clue. But it is evident that he was master of 

some secret which it would have highly prejudiced the 
king's honour to divulge.^ 

s The circumstances to which I allade thing else that James had listened too 

are well known to the curious in English much to some criminal suggestion from 

history, and might furnish materials for him and Somerset,— Init of what nature 

a separate dissertation, had I leisure to I cannot pretend even to ooqjecture ; and 

stray in these by-paths. Hume has that, through apprehension of this being 

treated them as quite unimportant; and disclosed, he had pusillanimously acqui- 

Carte, with his usual honesty, has never esced in the scheme of Overbury's mur- 

alluded to them. Those who read care- der. 

fully the new edition of the State Trials, It is a remarkable fiact, mentioned by 
and various passages in lord Bacon's Burnet, and perhaps little believed, bat 
Letters, may form for themselves the which, like the former, has lately been 
best Judgment they can. A few conclu- confirmed by documents printed in the 
sions may, perhaps, be laid down as esta- Archseologia, that James, in the last year 
blished. 1. That Overburys death was of his leign, while dissatisfied with Buck- 
occasioned, not merely by lady Somerset's in g ti a m , privately renewed his oorre- 
revenge, but by his possession of impor- spondence with Somerset, on whom he 
tant secrets, which in his passion he had bestowed at the same time a full pardon^ 
threatened Somerset to divulge. 2. That and seems to have given him hopes of 
Somerset conceived himself to have a being restored to his former favour. A 
hold over the kio^ by the possession memorial drawn up by Somerset, evi- 
of the same or some other secrets, and dently at the king's command, and most 
used indirect threats of revealing them, probably after the clandestine interview 

3. That the king was in the utmost terror reported by Burnet, contains* strong 
at hearing of these measures ; as is proved charges against Buckingham. Archsolo- 
by a passage in Weldon's Memoirs, p. 115, gia, vol. xvil. 280. But no consequences 
which, after being long ascribed to his resulted from this; James was either re- 
libellous spirit, has lately received the conciled to his favourite before his death, 
most entire confirmation by some letters or felt himself too old for a struggle, 
firom More, lieutenant of the Tower, Somerset seems to have tampered a little 
published in the Archaeol(^, vol. xviii. with the popular party in the beginning 

4. That Bacon was in the kiu^^s confi- of the next reign. A speech of sir Robert 
denee, and employed by him so ti) manage Cotton's, in 1625, Pari. Hist. il. 146, 
Somerset's trial as tu prevent him from praises him, comparatively at least with 
making any imprudent disclosure, or the his successor in royal favour ; and he was 
Judges from getting any insight into that one of those against whom informations 
which it was not meant to reveaL See were brought in the star-chamber for 
particularly a passage in his letter to dispersing sir Robert Dudley's famous 
Coke, voL ii. 514, beginning, "This crime proposal for bridling the impertinences of 
was second to none but the powder- parliament Kennet, iii. 62. The pa- 
plot." triots, however, of that age had too much 

Upon the whole, I cannot satisfy my- sense to encumber themselves with an 

self in any manner as to this mystery, ally equally unserviceable and infamous. 

Prince Henry's death, as I have observed. There cannot be the slightest doubt of 

is out of the question ; nor does a differ- Somerset's guilt as to the murder, though 

ent solution, hinted by Harris and others, some have thought the evidence insufS- 

and which may have sue^^ted itself to cient (Carte, iv. 34) ; he does not deny it 

the reader, appear probable to my Judg- in his remarkable letter to James, re- 

ment on weighing the whole case. Over- questing, or rather demandmg, mercy, 

bury was an ambitious, unprincipled printed in the Cabala, and in Bacon's 



man ; and it seems more likely than any- Works. 
VOL. I. 
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Sir Walter Baleigli's execution was another stain upon 
sir Walter the reputation of James I. It is needlesfl 
R*^^^* to mention that he fell under a sentence passed 
fifteen y«ars before, on a charge of high treason, in 
plotting to raise Arabella Stuart to the throne. It is 
very probable that this charge was, partly at least, 
founded in truth;** but his conviction was obtained on 
the single deposition of lord Cobham, an accompHoe, a 
prisoner, not examined in court, and known to have 
already retracted his accusation. Such a verdict was 
thought contrary to law, even in that age of ready con- 
victions. It was a severe measure to detain for twelve 
years in prison so splendid an ornament of his country, 
and to confiscate his whole estate.^ For Ealeigh's conduct 
in the expedition to Guiana there is not much excuse to 
make, Bashness and want of foresight were always 

' l> Balei^ made an attempt to destroy a man of his raab aod Impetaoma ooarage 

himself oa being committed to the Tower, to desperate courses. See Cajley's lifls 

which of coarse affords a presumption of of Ralei^, vol. IL ; a work containfais 

bis consdoosnesB that something could much interesting matter, but unforta- 

be proved against him. Cayley's Life of nately written too much in the spirit of 

Raleigh, voL IL p. 10. Hume says, it an advocate, which, with so faulty « 

jappear» from Sully's Memoirs that he client, must tend to an erroneous repre- 

had offered his services to the French lentation of facts, 

ambassador. 1 cannot find this in Sully; i This estate was Sherbom castle, 

whom Raleigh, however, and his party which Raleigh had not very fidrly ob- 

■eem to have aimed at deceiving by tained from the see of Salisbury. H« 

lUse information. Nor could there be settled this before his conviction upon 

any treason in making an interest with his son; but an aocidental flaw in the 

the minister of a friendly power. Carte deed enabled the king to wrest it from 

quotes the despatches of Beaumont, the him, and bestow it on the earl of Somer- 

French ambassador, to prove the con- set Lady Raleigh, it is said, solicited 

nexion of the conspirators with the his mt^esty on her knees to spare it ; but 

3paaish plenipotentiary. But it may be he only answered, " I mun have the land, 

questioned whether he knew any more I mun have it for Garr." He gave him, 

than the government gave out If Ra- however, 12,0001. instead. But the estate 

leigh had evo* shown a discretion bearing was worth 50001. per annum. This rain 

the least proportion to his genius, we of the prospects of a man, far too intent 

.might n^ect the whole story as impro- on aggrandisement, impelled him once 

bable. But it is to be remembered that more into the labyrinth of fatal and dia- 

there had long been a catholic faction, honest speculations. Cayley, 89, 9bc ; 

who fixed their hopes on Arabella; so Somen Tracts, iL 32, fcc.; Curic«itiea of 

that the conspiracy, though extremely literature, new series, vol. iL It has 

injudicious, was not so perfectly unintel- been said that Raleigh's unjust conviction 

ligible as it appears to a reader of Hume, made him in one day the most popular, 

who has overlooked the previous cirpum- from having been the most odious, man in 

stances. It is also to be considered that England. He was certainly such under 

the king h<td shown so marked a pr^udice Elizabeth. This is a striking, but by no 

against Raleigh on his coming to Eng> means solitary, instance of the impolicy 

Wd, and the hostility of Cecil was so of political peraecution. 
insidious and implacable, as mi|^t drive 
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among his failings; else he would not have undertaken 
a*service of so much hazard without obtaining a regular 
pardon for his former offence. But it might surely be 
ui^d that either his commission was absolutely nuU, or 
that it operated as a pardon ; since a man attainted of 
treason is incapable of exercising that authority which is 
eonferred upon him.^ Be this as it may, no technical 
reasoning could overcome the moral sense that revolted 
at carrying the original sentence into execution. Ba- 
leigh might be amenable to punishment for the deception 
by which he had obtained a commission that ought never 
to have issued ; but the nation could not help seeing in 
his death the sacrifice of the bravest and most renowned 
of Englishmen to the vengeance of Spaia.^ 
. This unfortunate predilection for the court of Madrid 
had always exposed Jameft to his subjects' jealousy. They 
connected it with an inclination at least to tolerate po- 
pery, and with a dereliction of their commercial interests. 
But from the time that he fixed his hopes on the union of 
his son with the in&nta,"' the popular dislike to Spain in- 
creased in proportion to his blmd preference. If the kiag 
had not systematically disregarded the public wishes, he 
could never have set his heart on this impolitic match ; 
contrary to the wiser maxim he had laid down in his own 
Basilicon Doron, dever to eeek a wife for his son except 
in a protestant &mily. But his absurd pride made him 
despise the uncrowned princes of Germany. Thus Spa- 

k Rymer, xyi. 199. He was empow- ledge the sovereignty of pirince Henry 

ered to name officers, to um martial law, and the infanta on their marriage ; and 

tfc Comwallis was directed to propose this 

1 James made it a merit with the formally to the com*t of Madrid. Id. 

court of Madrid that he had put to death p. 201. Bat Spafai would not cede the 

a man so capable of serving him. merely point of sovereignty ; nor was this scheme 

to £^ve them satisfaction. Somers Tracts, likely to please either the states>general 

il. 437. There is even reason to suspect or the court of France, 
that he betrayed the secret of Raleigh's In the later negotiation about the ' 

royagd to Gondomar before he sailed, marriage of prince Charles, those of the 

Haxdwicke, State P^)ers, i. 398. It is council who were known or suspected 

laid in Mr. Cayley's Life of Balei{^ that catholics, Arundel, Worcester. Digby, 

his fatal mistake in not securing a pai^ Weston, Calvert, as well as Buckingham, 

don under the great seal was on account whose connections were such, were in the 

of the expense. But the king would have Spanish party. Those reputed to be 

made some difficulty at least about zealous protestants were all against it. 

granting it. Wilson in Kmmet, ii. 126. Many of 

™ This pK()ect began as early as 160S. the former were bribed by Qondomar. 

Wfaiwood. vol. ii. The king had hopes Id., and Bushworth* i. 19. 
that the United l*rovinoes would acknow* 

2 A 2 
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nish policy grew much more odioiis after the memorable 
events of 1619, the election of the king's son-in-law to 
the throne of Bohemia, his rapid downfall, and the con- 
quest of the Upper Palatinate hj Austria. If James had 
listened to some sanguine advisers, he would in the first 
instance have supported the pretensions of Frederic. But 
neither his own views of public law nor true policy dic- 
tated such an interference. The case was chemged after 
the loss of his hereditary dominions, and the king was 
sincerely desirous to restore him to the Palatinate ; but 
he unreasonably expected that he coidd effect this through 
the friendly mediation of Spain, while the nation, not per- 
haps less unreasonably, were clamorous for his attempting 
it by force of arms. In this agitation of the public mind 
he summoned the parliament that met in February, 
1621." • 

The king's speech on opening the session was, like all 

Parliament he had made on former occasions, fall of hopes 

of 1621. Qj^^ promises, taking cheerfully his share of the 

blame as to past disagreements, and treating them as' 

little likely to recur though all their causes were still in 

operation.** He displayed, however, more judgment than 

usual in the commencement of this parliament. Among the 

methods devised to compensate the want of subsidies, none 

had been more injurious to the subject than patents of 

monopoly, including licences for exclusively carrying on 

oeifem feides. Though the government was principally 

responsible for the exactions they connived at, and from 

which they reaped a large benefit, the popular odium fell 

of course on the monopolists. Of these the most obnoxious 

Prooeedinra ^®^ ^^ Giles Mompesson, who, having obtained 

Sainst a patent for eold and silver thread, sold it of 
ompeBwn. -^^qj. jixetal. This fraud seems neither very ex- 
traordinary nor very important ; but he had another patent 

^ The proclamation for this parliament last parliament there was " a strange kind 

contains many of the nnconstitational of beast called undertaker," kc BarL 

directions to the electors, contained, as Hist. L 1180. Yet this coaxing language 

has been seen, in that of 1604, though was oddly mingled with sallies of his 

shorter. Rymer, xvii. 210. pride and prerogative notions. It is 

° *' Deal with me as I shall desire at evidently his own composition, not Ba- 

yonr hands," Ace "He knew not," he om's. The latter, in granting the speakers 

told them, ** the laws and customs of the petitions, took the high tone so usual in 

. ilahd when he first came, and was misled this reign, and directed the house of 

tly the old councillors whom the old commons like a schoolmaster. Bacon's 

queen had left ; " — he owns that at the Works, 1. fOl. 
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for licensing inns and aleliouses, wherein he is said to 
have nsed extreme violence and oppression. The house 
of commons proceeded to investigate Mompesson's delin- 
quency. Conscious that the crown had withdrawn its 
protection, he fled beyond sea. One Michell, a justice of 
peace, who had been the instrument of his tyranny, fell 
into the hands of the commons, who voted him incapable 
of being in the commission of the peace and sent him to 
the Tower .J* Entertaining however, upon second thoughts, 
as we must presume, some doubts about their competence 
to inflict this punishment, especially the former part of it^ 
they took the more prudent course, with respect to Mom- 
pesson, of appointing Noy and Hakewill to search for 
precedents in order to show how far and for what 
offences their power extended to punish delinquents 
against the state as well as those who offended against 
that house. The result appears some days after, in a 
vote that " they must join with the lords for punishing 
sir Giles Mompesson; it being no offence against our 
particular house, nor any member of it, but a general 
grievance."'' 

The earliest instance of parliamentary impeachment, 
or of a solemn accusation of any individual by the com- 
mons at the bar of the lords, was that of lord Latimer in 
the year 1376. The latest hitherto was that of the duke 
of Suffolk in 1449 ; for a proceeding against the bishop 
of London in 1534, which has sometimes been reckoned 
an instance of parliamentary impeachment, does not by 
any means support that privilege of the commons.' It 
had ftllen into disuse, partly from the loss of that control 
which the commons had obtained under Eichard II. and 
the Lancastrian kings, and partly from the preference 
the Tudor princes had given to bills of attainder or of 

9 Debates of Commons in 1621, vol. answer their complaint The bishop laid 

L p. 84. I quote the two volomes pub- the matter before the lords, who all de- 

lished at Oxford in 1766 : they are clared that it was unbecoming for anj 

abridged in the new Parliamentary His- lord of Parliament to make answer to 

tory. any one in that place ; *' quod non con- 

4 Debates of Commons in 1621, toL L sentaneum fuit aliquem procerum prse- 

p. 103, 109. dictorum allcui in eo loco responsurum." 

' The commons in this session com- Lords' Journals, i. tl. The lords, how 

plained to the lords that the bishop of ever, in 1701 (State Trials, xiv. ST^f^^.^X'^V 

London (Stokesley) had Imprisoned one seem to have recognbed this as a ctaf^^^J;i^'t^>^ 

Philips on suspicion of heresy. Some impeachment. i^ VV •^'*>^ %] 

time afterwards they called upon him to r^'/ ^ ^^^ 

v -1*-, '-vi. ^r'Vt.'s 
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pains and penalties, when they wished to tunl the arm 
of parliament agamst an obnoxious subject. The reyival 
of this ancient mode of proceeding in the case of Mom- 
pesson, though a remarkable event in our constitutional 
annals, does not appear to have been noticed as an ano- 
maly. It was not indeed conducted according to all the 
forms of an impeachment. The commons, requesting a 
conference with .the other house, informed them gene- 
rally of that person's offence, but did not exhibit any dm- 
tinct articles at their bar. The lords took up themselves 
the inquiry ; and, having become satisfied of his guilt, 
sent a message to the commons that they were ready to 
pronounce sentence. The speaker accordingly, attended 
by all the house, demanded judgment at the bar : when 
the lords passed as heavy a sentence as could be awaited 
for any misdemeanoiir ; to which the king, by a stretch, 
of prerogative which no one was then inclined to call in 
question, was pleased to add perpetual banishment. * 

The impeacnment of Mompesson was follow^ up by 
others against Michell, the associate in his iniquities ; 
against sir John Bennet, judge of the prerogative court, 
for corruption in his office ; and against Field, bishop oi 
Llandaff, for being concerned in a matter of bribery.* 
The first of these was punished ; but the prosecution of 
Bennet seems to have dropped in consequence of the ad- 
journment, and that of the bishop ended in a slight cen- 
sure. But the wrath of the commons was justly roused 
against that shameless corruption which characterizes 
the reign of James beyond every other in our history. It 
is too well known how deeply the greatest man of that 
age was tarnished by the prevailing iniquity. Com- 
Proceedings P^^^^*" poured in against the chancellor Bacon 
against lord for receiving bribes from suitors in his court* 
^^^^- Some have vainly endeavoured to discover an 
excuse which he did not pretend to set up, and even 
ascribed the prosecution to the malevolence of sir Edward 
Coke. ° But Coke took no prominent share in this btud- 
ness ; and though some of the charges against Bacon may 
not appear very heinous, especially for those times, \ 
know not whether the unanimous conviction of such a 
man, and the conscious pusillanimity of his defence, do 
not afford a more irresistible presumption of his miscon- 

* Debates in 1621, p. 114. 228, 229. t u, paaaim. ■ Carte. 
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duct thaa anything specially alleged. He was aban^ 
donedj by the court, and had previously lost^ as I rather 
suspect, Buckingham's &y«iir ; but the king, who had A 
«ense of his transcendent genius, remitted the fine of 
40,000?. imposed by the lords, whiob he wfts wholly un- 
able to pay. * 

There was much to commend in the severiiy practised 
by the house towards public delinquents ; such eiainples 



* Clarendon speaks of tbis impeacb* 
ment as an unhappy precedent, made to 
gratify a private displeasure. Tills ex- 
pression seems rather to point to Bnck- 
ingham than to Coke; and some letters 
of Bacon to the favourite at the time of 
bis &ll display a consciousness of having 
offended him. Tet Backingfaam had 
much more reason to thank Bacon as ids 
wisest counsellor than to assist in crush- 
ing him. In his Works, vol. i. p. 712, 
is a tract entitled ' Advice to the Doke 
of Buckiiu^m, containing instructions 
for his go^uance as Minister.' These 
•re marked by the deep sagacity and ex- 
tensive observation of the writer. One 
passage should he quoted in Justice to 
Bacon. <* As fiur as it nuiy lie in you, 
let no arbitrary power be intnzded; the 
people of this kingdom love the laws 
thereof, and nothing will oblige them 
mure than a confidence of the free enjoy- 
« ing of them ; what the nobles upon an 
.occasion once said in Parliament, ' Nolu- 
mus leges Angli» mutari,' is imprinted 
in the hearts of all the people." I may 
add, that, with all Baeon's pUancy, there 
are fewer overstrained expressions about 
the prerogative in his political writings 
than we should expect. His practice 
was servile, but his principles wtn not 
unconstitutional. We have seen how 
strongly he urged the calling of parlia- 
tnentln 1614: and he did the same, un- 
happily for himself; in 1621. VoL iL 
p. 580. He refused also to set the great 
Seal to an office intended to be erected 
for enrolling prentices, a speculation ap- 
parently of some uMHiopolists ; writbig a 
very proper letter to Buckingham, that 
there was no ground of law for it P. 665. 
I am very loth to call Bacon, for the 
sake of Pope's antithesis, "the meanest 
of manldnd." Who would no€ wish to 
believe the feeling langnage of his letter 
to the king, after the aittack on him had 



already begon^ "I hope I shall not be 
found to have the troubled fountain of a 
corrupt heart, in a depraved habit of 
taking rewards to pervert justice ; how- 
soever I may be firail, and parteke of the 
abuses of the thnes." P. 589. Tet the 
general dlsesteem of his contemporaries 
speaks forcibly against him. Sir Simon 
d'Ewes and Weldoo, both indeed bitter 
men, give him the worst of characters. 
"Surely," says the latter, " never so 
many parts and so base and abject a 
spirit tenanted together in any one 
earthen cottage as in this man." It is a 
strDdng proof of the splendour of Bacon's 
genius that it was unanimously adtnow- 
ledged in his own ag(e amidst so much 
that should excite contempt He had 
indeed ingratiated himself with every 
preceding parliament through his incom- 
parable ductility ; having taken an active 
part in their complaints of grievances in 
1604, before he became attomey^enend, 
and even on many occasions afterwards, 
while he held that oflBce, having been 
intrusted with the management of con- 
ferences on the most delicate sufe^ts. 
In 1614 the comm«is» after voting that 
the attorney-general ought not to be 
elected to parliament, made an exception 
in fitvottf of Baeon. Joomals, p^ 466. 
" I have been always graelous in tile 
lower house," he writes to James in 
1616, begging for the post of chancellor : 
'*I have Interest hi the gehtlemen ef 
lihig ^nii, and shall be able to do soole 
good effect in rectifying that body of 
parliament-men, which is cardo rerum." 
VoL IL p. 496. 

I shall conclude this note by observing, 
that, if all lord Bacon's philosophy had 
never existed, there would be enou|^ in 
his political writings to place him aaiong 
the greatest men this oountiy has pro- 
duced. 
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being fer more likely to prevent the malversation of men 
in power than any law they conld enact. Bnt in the 
midst of these laudable proceedings they were hurried 
by the passions of the moment into an act of most un- 
warrantable violence. It came to the knowledge of the 
house that one Floyd, a gentleman confined in the Fleet 
prison, had used some slighting words about the elector 
palatine and his wife. It appeared, in aggravation, that 
he was a Boman catholic. Nothing could exceed the 
fury into which the commons were thrown by this very 
insignificant story. A flippant expression, below the cog^ 
xdzance of an ordinary court,. grew at once into a por- 
tentous offence, which they ransacked their invention to 
chastise. After sundry novel and monstrous proposi-r 
tions, they fixed upon the most degrading punishment 
they could devise. Next day, however, the chancellor 
of the exchequer delivered a message, that the king, 
thanking them for their zeal, but desiring that it should 
not transport them to inconveniences, would hare them 
consider whether they could sentence one who did not be- 
long to them, nor had offended against the house or any 
member of it ; and whether they could sentence a deny- 
ing party, without the oath of witnesses ; referring them 
to an entry on the rolls of parliament in the first year of 
Henry IV., that the judicial power of parliament does 
not belong to the commons. He would have them con-, 
sider whether it would not be better Jto leave Floyd to 
him, who would punish him according to his fault. 

This message put them into some embarrassment. 
They had come to a vote in Mompesson's case, in the very 
words employed in the king's message, confessing them- 
selves to have no jurisdiction, except over offences against 
themselves. The warm speakers now controverted this 
proposition with such arguments as they could muster ; 
Coke, though from the reported debates he seems not to 
have gone the whole length, contending that the house 
was a court of record, and that it consequently had 
power to administer an oath.'' They returned a message 
by the speaker, excepting to the record in 1 H. IV., be- 
cause it was not an- act of parliament to bind them, and 
persisting, though with humility,, in their first votes.* 
The king replied mildly ; urging them to show prece- 

y Debates in 1621. yoL iL p. 7. ' Deliates, p. 14. 
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dents, which they were manifestly incapable of doing. 
The lords requested a conference, which they managed 
with more temper, and, notwithstanding the solicitude 
displayed by the commons to maintain their pretended 
right, succeeded in withdrawing the matter to their own 
jurisdiction. ' This conflict of privileges was by no meand 
of service to the imfortunate culprit : the lords perceived 
that they could not mitigate the sentence of tiie lower 
house without reviving their dispute, and vindicated 
themselves, from all suspicion of indifference towards the 
cause of the Palatinate by augmented severity. Floyd 
was adjudged to be degraded from his gentility, y^^^^^^ jj^ 
and to be held an infamous person ; his testi- the case of 
mony not to be received ; to ride from the Fleet ^^^^^ 
to Cheapside on horseback without a saddle, with his 
£Eioe to the horse's tail, and the tail in his hand, and there 
to stand two hours in the piDory, and to be branded in 
the forehead with the letter K ; to ride four days after- 
wards in the same manner to Westminster, and there to 
stand two hours more in the pillory, with words in a 
paper in his hat showing his offence ; to be whipped at 
the cart's tail from the Fleet to Westminster Hall; to 
pay a fine of 5000?., and to be a prisoner in Newgate 
during his life. The whipping was a few days after re- 
mitted on prince Charles's motion ; but he seems to have 
undergone the rest of the sentence. There is surely no 
instance in the annals of our own, and hardly of any 
civilized country, where a trifling offence, if it were 
one, has been visited with such outrageous cruelty. The 
cold-blooded deliberate policy of the lords is still more 
disgusting than the wild fury of the lower house.^ 

" In a former parliament of this reign, afterwards, to denominate their own 

the commons having sent np a message, house a court, as appears by memoranda 

wherein they entitled themselves the of 27 th and 28th May ; they even issued 

knights, citizens, bui^sses, and barons a habeas corpus, as from a court, to bring 

of the commons' court of parliament, the a servant of the earl of Bedford before 

lords sent them word that they would them. So also in 1609, 16th and 17th 

never acknowledge any man that sitteth of February ; and on April 14th and 

in the lower house to have the right or iBtb, 1614 ; and probably later, if search 

title of a baron of parliament ; nor could were made. 

admit the term of the commons' court I need hardly mention that the barons 

of parliament : " because all your house mentioned above, as part of the commons, 

together, without theirs, doth make no were the members for the cinque ports, 

court of parliament," 4th March, 1606. whose denomination is recognised In 

Lords' Journals. Nevertheless the lords several statutes, 

did not scruple, almost immediately b Debates in 1621, yol. i. p.355, &c.; 
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• 

This case of Floyd is an unhappy proof of the disre- 
gard that poptdar assemblies, when inflamed by paseoon, 
are ever apt to show for those principles of equity and 
moderation by which, however the sophistry of cantem-^ 
porary fietctions may set them aside, a calm-judging pos^ 
terity will never fail to measure their proceedings. It 
has contributed at least, along with several others of the 
same kind, to inspire me with a jealous distrust of that 
indefinable, uncontrollable privilege of parliament, which 
has sometimes been asserted, and perhaps with rather 
too much encouragement from those whose ftmctum it 
is to restrain all exorbitant power. I speak only c^ the 
extent to which theoreticsd principles have been carried^ 
without insinuating that the privileges of the house of 
commons have been practically stretched in late times 
beyond their constitutional bounds. Time and the course 
of opinion have softened down those high pretensions, 
•which the dangers of liberty under James I., as well 
as the natural character of a popular assembly, then 
taught the commons to assume; and the greater hu- 
manity of modem ages has made us revolt from such dis- 
proportionate punishments as were inflicted on Floyd»** 

Everything had hitherto proceeded with harmony be- 
tween the king and parliament. His ready concurrence 
in their animadversion on Mompesson and MicheU, de- 
linquents who had acted at least with the connivaace of 
government, and in the abolition of monopolies, seemed to 
remove all discontent. The commons granted two sub- 
sidies early in the session without alloying their bounty 
with a single complaint of grievances. One might sop- 

voL iL p. 5, fcc Mede writes to his cor- manity." And again at the bottom : ** For 
respondent on May 11, that the execu- the honour of Englishmen, and indeed of 
tion had not taken place ; " but I hope it human nature, it were to be hoped these 
wilL" The king was plainly averse to it debates were not truly taken, there being 
® The following observation on Floyd's so many motions contrary to the laws of 
case, written by Mr. Harley, in a manu- the land, the laws of parliament, and corn- 
script account of the proceedings (HarL mon Justice. Robert Harley, July 14, 
HSS. 8274), is well worthy to be in- 1702." It Is remaikable that this date 
Berted. I copy from the appendix to the is very near the time when the writet of 
above>mentioned Debates of 1621. "The these Just observations, and the par^ 
following collection," he has written at which be led, had been straining in more 
the top, " is an instance how far a zeal than one instance the privileges of tb< 
against popery and for one branch of the house of commons, not certainly with 
n^al family, which was supposed to be such violence as in the case of Floyd, bat 
neglected by king James, and oonse- much beyond what can be deemed theit 
quently in opposition to him, will carry legitimate extent, 
people against common Justice and hu- 
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pose that the subject of impositions had been entirely 
forgotten, not an alltLsion to them occurring in any 
demote. ^ It ^ms voted indeed, in the first days of the 
session, to petition the king about the breach of their 
privilege of free speech, by the imprisonment of sir 
Edwin Sandys, in 1614, for words spoken in the last par- 
liament ; but the house did not prosecute this matter, 
contenting itself with some explanation by the secretary 
of state/ They were going on with some bills for re- 
formation of abuses, to which the king was willing to 
accede, when they received an intimation that he ex- 
pected them to adjourn over the summer. It produced a 
good deal of dissatis&ction to see their labour so hastily 
interrupted ; especially as they ascribed it to a want of 
sufficient sympathy on the court's part with their enthu- 
siastic zeal for iiie elector palatine.' They were ad- 
journed by the king's commission, after an unanimous 
declaration (" soimded forth," says one present, " with 
the voices of them all, withal lifting up their hats in 
their hands so high as they could hold them, as a visible 
testimony of their unanimous consent, in such sort 
that the like had scarce ever been seen in parliament") 
of their resolution to spend their lives and fortunes for 
the defence of their own religion and of the Palatinate. 
This solemn protestation and pledge was entered on 
record in the journals.* 

They met again after five months, without any change 
in their views of policy. At a conference of the two 
houses, lord Digby, by the king's command, explained 

d In a much later period of the session, to be heard by counsel, and all the lawyers 

when the commons had lost their good of the house to be present. Debates of 

humour, some heat was very Justly ex- 1621, voL li. 252. Journals, p. <62. But 

cited by a petition from some brewers, nothing farther seems to have taken place, 

complaining of an imposition of four* whether on account of the magnitude of 

pence on the quarter, of malt. Hie oour- the business which occupied them during 

tiers defended this as a composition in the short remainder of the session, or be- 

lieu of purveyance. Butit was answered cause a bill which passed their house to 

that i t was compulsory, for several of the prevent illegal imprisonment, or restraint 

principal brewers had been committed on the lawful occupation of the sutjject, 

and lay long in prison for not yielding to was supposed to meet this case. It is a 

it. Chie said that impositions of this remarkable instance of arbitrary taxation, 

nature overthrew the liberty of all the and preparatory to an excise, 

subjects of this kingdom; and if the king « Debates of 1621, p. 14. Hatsell'i 

may impose such taxes, then are we but Ptecedents, i. 183. 

villains, and lose all our liberties. It pro- t Debates, p. 114, et alibi, pateim. 

duoed an order that the matter be eza- S VoL ii. p. 170, 172. 
mined before tbe house, the petitioiien 
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all that had occurred in his embassy to Germany for the 
restitution of the Palatinate; which, though absolutely 
ineffective, was as much as James could reasonably 
expect without a war. ^ He had in fact, though, accord- 
ing to the laxity of those times, without declaring 
war on any one, sent a body of troops under sir Horace 
Vere, who stiU defended the Lower Palatinate. It 
was necessary to vote more money, lest these should 
mutiny for want of pay. And it was stated to the com- 
mons in this conference, that to maintain a sufficient 
army in that country for one year would require 
900,000Z. ; which was left to their consideration.' But 
now it was seen that men's promises to spend their for- 
tunes in a cause not essentially their own are written 
in the sand. The commons had no reason perhaps to 
suspect that the charge of keeping 30,000 men in tlie 
heart of Germany woidd fall much short of the estimate. 
Yet after long haggling they voted only one subsidy, 
amounting to 70,000/. ; a sum manifestly insufficient for 
the first equipment of such a foroe.^ This parsimony 
could hardly be excused by their suspicion of the king's 
imwillingness to undertake the war, for which it afforded 
the best justification. 

James was probably not much displeased at finding so 
Disagree- good a pretext for evading a compliance with 
tSTeen^ their martial himiour ; nor had there been much 
king and appearance of dissatisfaction on either side (if 
commons, ^^ exccpt somc murmurs at the commitment of 
one of their most active members, sir Edwin Sandys, to 
the Tower, which were tolerably appeased by the secre- 
tary Calvert's declaration that he had not been com- 
mitted for any parliamentary matter^) till the commons 

, h Jonmals, vol. 11. p. 186. want of money and fall in the price of 

i P. 189. Lord Cranfield told the com- lands, voL i. p. 16; and an act was proposed 

mons there were three reasons why they against the Importation of com, voL ii. 

should give liberally. 1. That lauds p. 87. In fact, rents had been enormously 

were now a third better than when the enhanced in ..this reign, which the oonn- 

king came to the crown. 2. That wools, try gentlemen of course endeavoured to 

which were then 20s., were now 30«. S. keep up. But com, probably throng 

'lliat com had risen from 26«. to 36s. the good seasons, was rather lower in 1 621 

quarter. Ibid. There had certainly been than it had been— about 30s. a quarter, 
a very great increase of wealth under k p. 242, &c 

James, especially to the country gentle- i Id. 174, 200. Compare also p. 151. 

men ; of which Uieir style of building is Sir Thomas Wentworth appears to have 

an evident proof. Yet in this very discountenanced the resenting this as a 

session oomplaiuts had been made of the breach of privilege. Doubtless the houae 
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drew up a petition and remonstrance against the growth 
of popery; suggesting, among other remedies for this 
grievance, that the prince should many one of our own 
religion, and that the king would direct his efforts 
against that power (meaning Spain) which first main- 
tained the war in the Palatinate. This petition was pro- 
posed by sir Edward Coke. The courtiers opposed it 
as without precedent ; the chancellor of the duchy 
observing that it was of so high and transcendent a 
nature, he had never known the like within those walls. 
Even the mover defended it rather weakly, according to 
our notions, as intended only to remind the king, but 
requiring no answer. The scruples affected by the cour- 
tiers, and the real novelty of the proposition, had so 
great an effect, that some Vords were inserted declaring 
that the house " did not mean to press on the king's 
most undoubted and royal prerogative."" The petition, 
however, had not been presented, when the king, having 
obtained a copy of it, sent a peremptory letter to the 
speaker, that he had heard how some fiery and popular 
spirits had been emboldened to debate and argue on 
matters far beyond their reach or capaciiy, and directing 
him to acquaint the house with his pleasure that none' 
therein should presume to meddle with anything con- 
cerning his government or mysteries of state ; namely, 
not to speak of his son's match with the princess of 
Spain, nor to touch the honour of that king, or any other 
of his friends and confederates. Sandys' commitment, 
he bade them be informed, was not for aiiy misdemeanor 
in parliament. But, to put them out of doubt of any 
question of that nature that may arise among them here- 
after, he let them know that he thought himself very 
free and able to punish any man's misdemeanors in par- 
liament, as well during their sitting as after, which he 
meant not to spare upon occasion of any man's insolent 
behaviour in that place. He assured them that he would 
not deign to hear their petition if it touched on any 
of those points which he had forbidden." 

The house received this message with unanimous 

showed great and even excessiye mode- It was taken np again aftenrards ; p. 

ration in it ; for we can hardly doubt that 259. 

Sandys was really conunitted for no other ™ Journals, toL ii. p. 261, kc. 

cause than his behaviour in parliament. ° P. 284^ 
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firnmess, bat without any imdne warmth. A oommittee 
was appointed to draw up a petition, which, in the most 
decorous language and with strong professions of r^ret 
at his majesty's displeasure, contained a defence of their 
former proceedings, and hinted very gently that they 
could not conceive his honour and safety, or the state of 
the kingdom, to be matters at any time unfit for tkeir 
deepest consideration in time of parliament. They ad-* 
verted more pointedly to that part of the king's message 
which threatened them for liberty of speech, calling it 
their ancient and undoubted right, and an inheritance 
received from their ancestors, which they again prayed 
him to confirm.*' His answer, though considerably 
milder than what he had designed, gave indications of a 
resentment not yet subdued. He dwelt at lei^h can 
their unfitness for entering on matters of government, 
and commented with some asperity even on their present 
apologetical petition. In the conclusion he observed 
that, '* although he could not allow of the style calling 
their privileges an undoubted right and inheritance, but 
could rather have wished that tiiey had said that their 
privileges were derived from the grace and permission 
of his ancestors and himself (for most of them had grown 
from precedent, which rather shows a toleration than 
inheritance^, yet he gave them his royal assurance that, 
as long as tney contained themselves within the limits of 
their duty, he would be as careful to maintaJTi their law- 
M Uberaes and priyileges as he would his own preroga. 
tive, so that their house did not touch on that prerc^tive, 
which would enforce him or any just king to retrench 
their privileges." ^ 

This explicit assertion that the privil^es of the com* 
mens existed only by sufferance, and conditionally upon 
good behaviour, exasperated the house far more than the 
denial of their right to enter on matters of state. In the 
one they were conscious of having somewhat tran^ressed 
the boundaries of ordinary precedents ; in the other their 
individual security, and their very existence as a deli- 
berative assembly, were at stake. Calvert, the secretary, 
and the other ministers, admitted the king's expressions 
to be incapable of defence, and called them a slip of the 

** JmmuiM, ToL 11. p. 389. P P. S17. 
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pen at the close of a long answer.** The commons were 
not to be diverted by any such excuses from their neoes- 
sary duty of placing on record a solemn claim of right. 
Nor had a letter from the king, addressed to Calvert, 
much influence ; wherein, while he reiterated his assur- 
ances of respecting their privileges, and tacitly withdrew 
the menace that rendered them precarious, he said that 
he could not with patience endure his subjects to use 
such anti-monarchical words to him concerning their 
liberties as ^^ ancient and undoubted right and inherit* 
ance, without subjoining that they were granted by the 
grace and favour of bis predecessors."' After a long 
and waim debate they entered on record in the Journals 
their famous protestation of December 18t h, 1^2I^in the 
following words :— "^ 

*' The commons now lussembled in parliament, being 
justly occasioned thereunto, concerning sundry liberties, 
franchises, privileges, and jurisdictions of parliament, 
amongst others not herein mentioned, do make thiB pro- 
testation following : — That the liberties, franchises, pri- 
vileges, and jurisdictions of parliament are the ancient 
and undoubted birthright and inheritance of the subjects 
of England; and that the arduous and urgent affairs 
concerning the king, state, and the defence of the realm, 
and of the church of England, and the making and main^ 
tenance of laws, and redress of mischie&i and grievances 
which daily happen within this realm, are proper subjects 
and matter of counsel and debate in parliament; and 
that in the handling and proceeding of those businesses 
every member of the house hath, and of right ought to 
have, freedom of speech to propound, treat, reason, and 
bring to conclusion the same ; that the commons in par- 
liament have like Hberiy and freedom to treat of those 
matters in such order as in their judgments shall seem 
fittest : and that every such member of the said house 
hath like freedom from all impeachment, imprisonment, 
and molestation (other than by the censure of the house 
itself), for or concerning any bill, speaking, reasoning, or 
declaring of any matter or matters touching the pariia- 
ment or parliament business ; and that, if any of the said 
members be complained of and questioned for anything 

s p. 330. ' p. sat. 
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said or done in parliament, the same is to be showed to 
the king by the advice and assent of all the commons 
assembled in parliament, before the king give credence 
to any private information."* 

This protestation was not likely to pacify the king's 
Diflfloiution anger. He had already pressed the commons 
of the com- to make an end of the business before them, 

moDs after i i i» • •» • i i- . -i 

ft strong re- Under pretcncc of wishing to adjourn them 
°^'^''*°*** before Christmas, but probably, looking to a 
dissolution. They were not in a temper to r^ard any 
business, least of all to grant a subsidy, till tins attack 
on their privileges should be fully retracted. The king 
therefore adjourned, and, in about a fortnight after, dis- 
solved them. But in the interval, having sent for the 
journal-book, he erased their last protestation with his 
own hand, and published a declaration of the causes 
which had provoked him to this unusual measure, alleg- 
ing the unfitness of such a protest, after his ample 
assurance of maintaining their privileges, the irregular 
manner in which, according to him, it was voted, and its 
ambiguous and general wording, which might serve in 
future times to invade most of the prerogatives annexed 
to the imperial crown. In his proclamation for dissolv- 
ing the parliament James recapitulated all his grounds 
of offences; but finally required his subjects to take 
notice that it was his intention to govern them as his 
progenitors and predecessors had done, and to call a 
parliament again on the first convenient occasion.* He 
immediately followed up this dissolution of parliament 
by dealing his vengeance on its most conspicuous 
leaders : sir Edward Coke and sir Eobert Philips were 
committed to the Tower ; Mr. Pym and one or two more 
to other prisons ; sir Dudley Digges, and several who 
were somewhat less obnoxious than the former, were sent 
on a commission to Ireland, as a sort of honourable 
banishment." The earls of Oxford and Southampton 
underwent an examination before the council, and the 
former was committed to the Tower on pretence of 
having spoken words against the king. It is worthy of 

■ Journals, Yol. ii. p. 3S9. part iL p. 155 (4ta edit); IXTsrfteli's 

t Rymer, xviL 344 ; FftrL Hist ; Carte, Character of James L,p. 126 ; and Mede's 

93 ; Wilson. Letters, HarL MSS. 389. 
" Besides the historians, see Cabala, 
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observation ihat, in this session, a portion of the upper 
house had united in opposing the court. Nothing of this 
kind is noticed in former parliaments, except perhaps a 
little on the establishment of the Reformation. In this 
minority were considerable names : Essex, Southampton, 
Warwick, Oxford, Say, Spencer. "Whether a sense of 
public wrongs or their particular resentments influenced 
these noblemen, their opposition must be rekoned an 
evident sign of the change that was at work in the spirit 
of the nation, and by whiclf no rank could be wholly 
unaffected.* 

James, with all his reputed pusillanimity, never 
showed any signs of fearing popular opinion. ^^^ 
His .obstinate adherence to the marriage treaty treaty with 
with Spain was the height of political rashness ^p*'^ 
in ;30 critical a state of the public mind. But what with 
elevated notions of his prerogative and of his skill in 
government on the one hand, what with a confidence in 
the submissive loyalty of the English on the other, he 
seems constantly to have fancied that all opposition pro- 
ceeded from a small troublesome faction, whom if he 
could any way silence, the rest of his people would at 
once repose in a dutiful reliance on his wisdom. Hence 
he met ev9ry succeeding parliament with as sanguine 
hopes as if he had suffered no disappointment in the last. 
The nation was however wrought up at this time to an 
alarming pitch of discontent. Libels were in circulation 

» Wilson's History of James I., in Ken- grievances, bnt to a qnestion of their own 

net, ii. 247, 749. Thirty-three peers, Mr. privileges, as to their precedence of Scots 

Joseph Medetellsus in a letter of Feb. 24, peers. Wilson, ubi suprk Bnt several 

1621 (Hart. MSS. 389), " signed a petition of this large number were inspired by 

to the king which they refused to deliver more generous sentiments ; and the oom- 

to the council, as he desired, nor even to mencement of an aristocratic opposition 

the prince, unless he would say he did deserves to be noticed. In another letter, 

not receiveitasacoancillor; whereupon written in March, Mede speaks of the 

the king sent for lord Oxford, and asked good understanding between the king and 

hfan for it: he, according to previous parliament; he promised they should sit 

agreement, said he had it not : then he as long as they like, and hereafter he 

sent for another, who made the same would have a parliament every three 

answer; at last they told hhn they had years. •* Is not this good if it be true ? 

resolved not to deliver it, unless they were But certain it is that the 

admitted all together. Whereupon his ma- lords stick wonderful fast to the conmums, 

jeety, wonderfully incensed, sent them all and aU take great pains." 

away, rp infectA, and said that he would The entertaining and sensible biogra- 

come into jutrliament himself, and bring pher of James has sketched the characters 

them all to the bar." This petition, I of these Wh^ peers. Aikin's James L> 

believe, did not relate to any general ii. 238. 

. VOL. I. 2 B 
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about 1621, so bitterly malignant in their censures of 
his person and administration, that two hundred years 
m^ht seem, as we read them, to have been, mistaken in 
their date.' Heedless, however, of this growing odium, 
James continued to solicit the afifected coyness of the 
court of Madrid. The circumstances of that negotiation 
belong to general history.' It is only necessary to re- 
mind the reader that the kii^ was induced, during the 
residence of prince Charles and the duke of Buckingham 
in Spain, to swear to ceilain privfi^ some of 

which he hfldr~a3ready^»fomised~before theiraeparture, 
by which he bound hunself to suspend all penal laws 
affecting the catholics^ to permit the exercise of their 
religion in private houses, and to procure from parlia- 
ment if possible a leigal toleration. This toleration, as 
preliminary to the entire re-establishment of popery, had 
been the first great object of Spain in the treaty. But 

y One of these may be fomKl in the peal of which order they have already 

Somers Tracts, iL 470, entitled Tom Tell- offered 100,000 llvres. Perhaps the per- 

tmth, a most malignant elmllition of mission will be again granted, bnt upon 

disloyalty, which the author must have condition that they represent no recent 

risked his neck as well as ears in pnb> histoiy, nor speak of the present time." 

lishing. Some outrageous reflections on Raumer, iL 219. If such an order was 

the personal character of the king could ever issued, it was speedily repealed; 

hardly be excelled by modem licentiona* for there is no year to w*hich new plays 

ness. Proclamations about this time are not referred by those who have written 

against excess of lavish speech in matters the history of our drama. But the offence 

of state, Rymer, xviL 275, 514, and which provoked it is extraordinary, and 

against printing or uttering seditious and hardly credible ; though, coming on the 

scandalous pamphlets, id. 522, 616, show authority of a resident ambaasador, we 

the tone and temper of the nation. [See cannot set it aside. The satire was, of 

also the extracts fh>m the reports of coune, conveyed under the character of a 

Tilliires, the French ambassador, in Rau- fictitious king; for otherwise the players 

mer's History of 16th and 17 th Centuries thonselves would have been punished, 

illustrated, voLii. p. 246, et alibi Nothing The time seems to have been in Mardi, 

can be more unfavourable to James in 1606. The recent story of the Dae de 

every respect than these reports; but Binm bad been also brought on the stage, 

his leaning towards Spanish connexions which seems much less wonderful. 1846.] 

might inspire some pnjudice into a French ' The letters on this sut^ect published 

diplomatist. At a considerably earlier by lord Hardwidce, State Papers, voL L, 

period, 1606, if we may trust the French are highly important; and, he\xxg nn- 

ambassador, the players brought forward known to Carte and Hume, render their 

" their own king and all his favourites in narratives less satisfactory. S(Hne pam- 

a very strange fashion. They made him phlets of the time, in the second volume 

curse and swear because he had been of the Somers Tracts, may be read with 

robbed of a bird, and beAt a gentleman interest; and Howell's Letters, being 

because he had called off the hounds from written fhnn Madrid during the prince 

the scent They represent him as drunk of Wales's residence, deserve notice. See 

at least once a day, kc He has upon also Wilson in Kennet, p^ 760, et poet. 

this made order that no play shall be Dr. Lingard has illustrated the sut^fect 

hoicetbrth acted in London; for the re- lately, ix. 271. 
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tliat court, Imving protracted the treaty for years, in 
order to extort more favourable terms, and interposed a 
tkousand pretences, became the dupe of its own artifices ; 
the resentment of a haughty minion overthrowing with 
ease the painful fietbric of this tedious negotiation. 

Buckingham obtained a transient and unmerited popu- 
larity by thus averting a great public mischief. Parliament 
which rendered the next parliament unexpect- ®' ^®** 
edly peaceable. The commons voted three subsidies and 
three fifteenths, in value about 300,000?. ; ' but with a 
condition, proposed by the king himself, that, in order \ 
to ensure its application to naval and military arma- 
ments, it should be paid into the hands of treasurers 
appointed by themselves, who should issue money only 
on the warrant of the council of war. He seemed 
anxious to tread back the steps made in the former ses* 
sibh; not only referring the highest matters of state to 
their consideration, but promising not to treat for peace 
without their advice. Tliey, on the other hand, acknow- 
ledged themselves most bound to hi» majesty for having 
been pleased to require their humble advice in a case so 
important, not meaning, we may be sure, by these cour- 
teous and loyal expressions, to recede from what they 
had claimed in the last parliament as their undoubted 
right.^ 

The most remarkable affair in this session was the im- 
peachment of the earl of Middlesex, actually j . ' 
lord treasurer of England, for bribery and other mentor " 
misdemeanors. It is well known that the MMdieecx. 

^ Hume, and many o&er waiters on I do not quote as decisive, it is said that 

Uie side of the crown, assert the vadue of the value of a subsidy was, not above 

a subsidy to ha'^e &llen fhim tO,OOOL, at 80,0O0Z. ; and that the assessors were d>- 

which it had been under the Tudors, to rected (this was in ie2l) not to follow 

55,0002., or a less sum. But, though I former books, but value every man's es- 

wlll not assert a negative too boldly, I tate according to their knowledge, and not 

have no recollection of having found any his own confession, 

good authority for this; and it is surely b Pari. Hist. 1383, 1388, 1390; Carte, 

too improbable to be lightly credited. 119. The king seems to have acted pretty 

For, admit that no change was made in fairly in this parliament, bating a gross 

each man's rate according to the Increase ftalsehood in denying the intended toleia- 

of wealth and diminution of the value of tion of papists. He wished to get ftirther 

money, the amount must at least have pledges of support firom parliament before 

been equal to what it had been ; and to he plunged Into a war, and was veiy right 

suppose the contributors to have pre- in doing so. On the other hand, the 

vailed on the assessors to underrate them prince and duke of Buckii^ham behaved 

is rather contrary to common fiscal usage, in public towards him with great rude- 

In one of Mede's letters, which of oonrse ness. FarL Hist 1396. 

2b2 
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prince of Wales and duke of Buckingham instituted this 
prosecution, to gratify the latter's private pique, s^ainst 
the wishes of the king, who warned them they would 
live to have their fill of parliamentary impeachment. It 
was conducted by managers on the part of the commons 
in a very regular form, except that the depositions of 
witnesses were merely read by the clerk; that funda-' 
I mental rule of English law whicU insists on the viv^ 
j voce examination being aa yet unknown, or dispensed 
with in political trials. Nothing is more worthy of 
notice in the proceedings upon this impeachment than 
what dropped from sir Edwin Sandys, in speaking upon 
one of the charges. Middlesex had laid an imposition of 
31, per ton on French wines, for taking off which he re- 
ceived a gratuity. Sandys commenting on this offence, 
protested, in the name of the commons, that they intended 
not to question the power of imposing claimed by the 
king's prerogative : this they touched not upon now ; 
they continued only their claim, and when they should 
have occaision to dispute it would do so with all due 
regard to his majesty's state and revenue.** Such cautious 
and temperate language, far from indicating any dispo- 
sition to recede from their pretensions, is rather a proof 
of such united steadiness and. discretion as must ensure 
their success. Middlesex was unanimously convicted 
by the peers.*^ His^ imp^hment was of the highest 
• moment to the commons, as it restored for ever that 
salutary constitutional right which the single precedent 
of lord Bacon might have been insufficient to establish 
against the ministers of the crown. 

The two last parliaments had been dissolved without 
passing a single act, except the subsidy IdQI of 1621. An 
interval of legislation for thirteen years was too long for 
any civilised country. Several statutes were enacted in 



^ ParL Hist 1421. against him, since that house was not 

d CLarendoQ blsmes the impeachment wholly governed by BacJringham. See 

of Middlesex for the very reason which too the Life of Nicholas Farrar in Woids- 

makes me deem it a fortunate event for worth's Ecclesiastical Biography, voL iv^ 

the constitation, and seems to consider where it appears that that irions and oon- 

him as a sacrifice to Bucldngham's re- scientious man was one of the treasarer'a 

seutment. Hacket also, the biographer most forward aocnsers, having been 

of Williams, takes his part Carte, how- deeply injured by him. It is difBcult to 

ever, thought him guilty, p. 116; and the determine the question from the printed 

unaulmons vote of the. peers is much triaL 
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the present eeasion, but none so material as that for 
abolishing monopolies for the sale of merchandise, or for 
using any trade.* This is of a declaratory nature, and 
recites that they are already contrary to the ancient and 
fundamental laws of the realm. Scarce any difference 
arose between the crown and the commons. This sin- 
gular calm might probably have been, interrupted, had 
not the king put an end to the session. They expressed 
some little dissatisfaction at this step,' and presented a 
list of grievances, one only of which is sufficiently con- 
sideVable to deserve notice ; namely, the proclamations, 
already mentioned in restraint of building about London, 
whereof they complain in tery gentle terms, considering 
their obvious illegality and violation of private right.* 

The commons had now been engaged for more than 
twenty years in a struggle to restore and to fortify their 
own and their fellow subjects' liberties. They had 
obtained in this period but one legislative measure of 
importance, the late declaratory act against monopolies. 
But they had rescued from disuse their ancient right of 
impeachment. They had placed on record a protestation 
of their claim to debate all matters of public concern. 
Q^hey had remonstrated against the usurped prerogatives 
of binding the subject by proclamation, and of levj'^ing 
customs at the out-ports. They had secured beyond \ 
controversy their exclusive privilege of determining con- I 
tested elections of their members. Of these advantages 
some were evidently incomplete, and it would require 
the most vigorous exertions of future parliaments to 
realize them. But such exertions the increased energy 
of the nation gave abundant cause to anticipate. A deep 
and lasting love of freedom had taken hold of every class 
except perhaps the clei^y, from which, when viewed 
together with the rash pride of the court and the uncer- 
tainty of constitutional principles and precedents, col- 
lected through our long and various history, a calm by- 
stander might presage that the ensuing reign would not 
pass without disturbance, nor perhaps end without con- 
fusion. 

* 21 Jac I^ c. 3. See what lord Coke says on this act, and on the general sub- 
ject of monopolies, 3 Inst 181. 

t P. H. 1483. 8 Id. 1488. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM THE ACCESSION OF CHARLES I. 
TO THE DISSOLUTION OF HIS THIRD PARUAMENT. 



Parliament of 1625— Its Diaaolntion— Another Parliament called— Proflecntion of 
Buckingham— Arbitrary Proceedings towards the Earls of Arundel and Bristol — 
Loan demanded by the King— Several committed for refusal to contribute — They 
sue for a Habeas Corpus— Arguments on this Question, whidi is decided against 
them— A-Pu-liament called in 1628— Petition of Right^King's Reluctance to 
grant it^-Tonnage and Poundage disputed — King dissolves Parliament— Religious 
Differences— Prosecution of Puritans by Bancroft— Growth of High Church Tenets 
— DifBerences as to the Observuice of Sunday — Arminian Controversy— State of 
Catholics under James^Jealoui^ of the Court's Favour towards them — Uncou- 
stitutional Tenets promulgated by the High Churdi Party— General Remarlcs. 

^Charles I. had mucli in his character veiy suitable 
to the times in which he lived, and to the spirit 
of the people he was to rule ; a steni and serious de- 
portment, a disinclination to all licentiousness, and 
a sense of religion that seemed more real than in his 
fiather,' These qualities we might- suppose to have 
raised some expectation of him, and to have procured at 
his accession some of that popularity which is rarely 
withheld from untried princes. Yet it does not appear 
that he enjoyed even this first transient sunshine of his 
subjects' affection. Solely intent on retrenching the 
excesses of prerogative, and well aware that no sovereign 
would voluntarily recede from the possession of power, 
they seem to have dreaded to admit into their bosoms 
any sentiments of personal loyalty which might enervate 
their resolution. And Charles took speedy means to 
convince them that they had not erred in withholding 
their confidence. 



^ The general temperance and chastity 
of Charles, and the effect those virtues 
bad in reforming the outward &ce of the 
court, are attested by many writers, and 
especially by Mrs. Hutchinson, whose 
good word he would not have undeserv- 
edly obtained. Mem. of Col. Hutchinson, 



p. 65. I am aware that he was not the 
perfect saint as well as martyr which hia 
panegyrists represent him to have been ; 
but it is an unworthy office, even for the 
purpose of throwing ridicule on exaggp- 
rated praise, to turn the microscope of 
history on private life. 
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Elizabeth in her systematic parsimonj, James in his 
averseness to war, had been alike influenced by a con<> 
scionsness that want of money alone conld render a 
parliament formidable to their power. None of the 
irregular modes of supply were ever productive enough 
to compensate for the clamour they occasioned; after 
impositions and benevolences were exhausted, it had 
always been found necessary, in the most arbitrary 
times of the Tudors, to fall back oh the representatives 
of the people. But Charles succeeded to a war, at least 
to the preparation of a war, rashly undertaken through 
his own weak compliance, the arrogance of his favourite, 
and the generous or fanatical zeal of the last parliament. 
He would have perceived it to be manifestly impossible, 
if he had been capable of understanding his own posi- 
tion, to continue this war without the constant assistance 
of the house of commons, or to obtain that assistance 
without very costly sacrii&ces of his royal power. It 
was not the least of this monarch's imprudences, or 
rather of his blind compliances with Buckingham, to 
have not only commenced hostilities against Spain which 
he might easily have avoided,^ and persisted in them for 
four years, but entered on a fresh war with France, 
^though he had abundant experience to demonstrate the 
impossibility of defraying its charges. 

The first parliament of this reign has been severely 
censured on account of the penurious supply parliament 
it doled out for the exigencies of a war in otieii. 
which its predecessors had involved the king. I will 
not say thisit this reproach is wholly unfounded. A 
more liberal proceeding, if it did not obtain a reciprocal 
concession from the king, would have put him more in 
the wrong. But, according to the common practice and 
character of all such assemblies, it was preposterous to 
expect subsidies equal to the occasion until a foundation 
of confidence should be laid between the crown and 
parliament. The commons had begun probably to re- 
pent of their hastiness in the preceding year, and to 
discover that Buckingham and his pupil, or master 



b War had not been declared at much more set upon it than his snlnlectg. 
Charles's aooesaion, nor at the dissolution Hume and all his school kept this out of 
<tf the first parliament In fact, he was sight 
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(which shall we say ?), had oonjapired to deceive them.*" 
They were not to forget that none of the chief grievances 
of the last reign were yet redressed, and that supplies 

^ must be voted slowly and. conditionally if they would 
hope for reformation. Hence they made their grant of 
tonnage and poundage to last but for a year .instead of 
the king's life, as had for two centuries been the practice; 

/ on which account the upper house rejected the bill."^ 
Nor would they have refused a further supply, beyond 
the two subsidies (about 140,000?.) which they had 
Its diasoior granted, had some tender of redress been made 
tion. \^j the crown; and were actually in debate 
upon the matter when interrupted by a sudden dis- 
solution.* 

Nothing could be more evident, by the experience of 
the late reign as well as by observing the state of public 
spirit, than that hasty and premature dissolutions or 
prorogations of parliament served but to aggravate the 
crown's embarrassments. Every successive house of 
commons inherited the feelings of its predecessor, with- 
out which it would have ill represented the prevalent 
humour of the nation. The same men, for the most 
part, came again to parliament more irritated and despe- 
rate of reconciliation with the sovereign than before. 
Even the politic measure, as it was fancied to be, of 
excluding some of the most active members from seats 
in the new assembly, by nominating them sheriffs for 
the year, failed altogether of the expected success ; as it 
naturally must in an age when all ranks partook in a 
common enthusiasm.' Hence the prosecution i^inst 

e Hume has disputed this, bat with d Pturl. Hist. toL ii. p. e. 

little sQccess, even on his own showing. * Id. 33. 

He observes, on an assertion of Wilson t The language of lord-keeper Coventry 

that Buckingham lost his popularity after in opening the session was very ill-cal- 

Bristol arrived, because he proved that culated for the spirit of the commons : 

the former, while in Spain, had professed " If we consider aright, and think of that 

himself a papist, — that It Is false, and incomparable distance between the sa- 

teas never said b^ Bristol. It is singular preme height and mcyjesty of a mighty 

that Hume should know so positively monarch and the submissive awe and 

what Bristol did not say in 1624, when lowliness of loyal snttJects, we cannot but 

it is notorious that he said in parliament receive exceeding comfort and content- 

what nearly comes to the same thing in ment in the frame and omstitation of 

1626. See a curious letter in Cabala, this highest court, wherein not only the 

p. 224, showing what a combination had prelates, nobles, and grandees, bat the 

been formed against Buckingham, of all commons of all degrees, have their part; 

descriptions of malecontents. and wherein that high majesty doth de- 
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Buckingham, to avert which Charles had dissolved his 
first parliament, was commenced with redoubled vigour 
in the second.^ It was too late, after the precedents 
of Bacon and Middlesex, to dispute the right of the 
commons to impeach a minister of state. The king^ 
however, anticipating their resolutions, after some sharp 
speeches only had been uttered against his favourite, 
sent a message that he would not allow any of his 
servants to be questioned among them, much less such 
as were of eminent place and near unto him. « He saw, 
he said, that some of them aimed at the duke of Buck- 
ingham, whom, in the last parliament of his father, 
all had combined to honour and respect, nor did he 
know what had happened siace to alter their affections ; 
but he assured them that the duke had done nothing 
without his own special direction and appoint- prosecution 
ment. This haughty message so provoked the of Backing- 
commons, that, having no express testimony ***™' 
against Buckingham, &ey came to a vote that common 
flame is a good ground of proceeding either by inquiry 
or presenting the complaint to the king or lords ; nor 
did a speech from the lord-keeper, severely rating their 
presumption, and reqxdring on the king's behalf that 
they should punish two of their members who had 
given him offence by insolent discourses in the house, 
lest he should be compelled to use his royal authority 
against them, — nor one from the king himself, bidding 
them " remember that parliaments were altogether in 
his power for their calling, sitting, and dissolution; 
therefore, as he found the fruits of them good or evil, 
they were to continue to be or not to be," « — ^tend to 



scend to admit, or rather to invite, Hid encroaching on his prerogative ; for in 

humblest of his sutijects to conference and his messages he had told them that he 

counsel with him," ko. He gave them a must then use new councils. In all 

distinct hint afterwards that they must Cliristtan kingdoms there were porlia- 

not expect to sit long. ParL Hist. 39. ments anciently, till the monarchs, seeing 

8 ParL Hist 60. I know of nothing their turbulent qpirite, stood upon their 

under the Tudors of greater arrogance prerogatives, and overthrew them all, 

than this language. Sir Dudley Carleton, except with us. In foreign countries the 

accustomed more to foreign negotiations people look not like ours, with store of 

than to an English house of conmions, flesh on their backs, but like ghosts, being 

gave very Just offence by descanting on nothing but skin and bones, with some 

the misery of the people in other ooun- thin cover to their nakedness, and wearing 

tries. " He cautioned them not to make wooden shoes on their feet— « misery 

the king out of love with parliamoitB hy beyond expression, and that we are yet 
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pacify or to intiinidate the assembly. They addressed 
the king in very decorous language, but asserting '* the 
ancient, constant, and undoubted right and usage of 
parliaments to question and complain of all persons, of 
what degree soever, found grievous to the commonwealth, 
in abusing the power and trust committed to them by 
their sovereign. The duke was accordingly impeached 
at the bar of the house of peers on eight articles, mSSSj 
of them probably well foimded ; yet, as the commons 
heard no evidence in support of them, it was rather 
unreasonable in them to request that he might be com- 
mitted to the Tower. 

In the conduct of this impeachment, two of the 
managers, sir John Eliot and sir Dudley Di^es, one 
the most illustrious confessor in the cause of liberty 
whom that time produced, the other a man of much 
ability and a useful supporter of the popular party, 
though not free from some oblique views towards pro- 
motion, gave such offence by words spoken, or alleged 
to be spoken, in derogation of his majesty's honour, that 
they were committed to the Tower. The commons of 
course resented this new outrage. They resolved to do 
no more business till they were righted in their privileges. 
They denied the words imputed to Digges ; and, thirty- 
six peers asserting that he had not spoken them, the 
king admitted that he was mistaken, and released both 
Arbitrary their members.** He had already broken in 
to™d1f°S ^P^^ ^® privileges of the house of lords by 
earu of Committing the earl of Arundel to the Tower 
^SH^i during the session; n(^''''^on any political 
charge, but, as was commonly surmised, on account of 
a marriage which his son had made with a lady of royal 

free trcm ; and let us not lose the repate had been rather oonspicuons In the late 

of a free-bom nation by our torbulency reign, and whose character is drawn by 

in parliament" Riuhworth. Clarendon in the first book of his history. 

This was a hint, in the usual arrogant He held ten proxiee in the king's first 

style of courts, that the liberties of the parliament, as Buckingham did thirteen, 

people depended on favour, and not on Lingard, ix. 328. In the second, Fan<- 

their own determination to maintain broke had only five, bat the duke stiU 

them. came with thirteen. Lords' Jonmals, 

h Pari. Hist. 119 ; Hatsell, L 147 ; p. 491. This enormous accumulation of 

Lords' Journals. A few peers refused to sufirages in one person led to an order 

Join in this. of the house, which is now its established 

Dr. Lingard has observed that the regulation, that no peer can hold more 

opposition in the house of lords was than two proxies. Lords' Joumalfl, p. 

headed by the earl of Pembroke, who 607. 
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blood. Such private offences were sufficient in those 
arbitrary reigns to expose the subject to indefinite 
imprisonment, if not to an actual sentence in the star- 
chamber. The lords took up this detention of one of 
their body, and, after formal examination of precedents 
by a committee, came to a resolution, '* that no lord of 
parliament, the parliament sitting, or within the usual 
times of privilege of parliament, is to be imprisoned 
or restrained without sentence or order of the house, 
imless it be for treason or felony, or for refusing to give 
surety for the peace." This assertion of privilege was 
manifestly warranted by the co-extensive Liberties of the 
commons. After various messages between the king 
and lords, Arundel was tdtimately set at liberty.* 

This infringement of the rights of the peerage was 
accompanied by another not less injurious, the Bristol 
refusal of a writ of summons to the earl of "^..^Mitf • 
Bristol. The lords were justly tenacious of this unques^ 
tionable * privilege of their order, without which its 
constitutional digniiy and independence could never be 
maintained. Whatever irregularities or uncertainty of 
legal principle might be found in earlier times as to 
persons summoned only by writ without patents of 
creation, concerning whose hereditary peerage there is 
much reason to doubt, it was beyond all controversy that 
an earl of Bristol holding his dignity by patent was 
entitled of right to attend parliament. The house 
necessarily insisted upon Bristol's receiving his summons, 
which was sent him with an injunction not to comply 
with it by taking his place. But the spirited earl knew 
that the king's constitutional will expressed in the writ 
ought to outweigh his private command, and laid the 
secretary's letter before the house of lords. The king 
prevented any farther interference in his behalf by 
causing articles of charge to be exhibited against him 
by the attorney-general, whereon he was committed to 
the Tower. These assaults on the pride and. consequence 
of an aristocratic assembly, from whom alone the king 
could expect effectual support, display his unfitness not 
only for the government of England, but of any other 
nation. Nor was his conduct towards Bristol less 

i FarL Hist 125; Hatsell. UL 
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oppressive than impolitic. If we look at the harsh and 
indecent employment of his own authority, and even 
testimony, to influence a criminal process against a man 
of approved and untainted worth, and his sanction of 
charges which, if Bristol's defence be as true as it is 
now generally admitted to be, he must have knowii to be 
unfounded, we shall hardly concur with those candid 
persons who believe that Charles would have been an 
excellent prince in a more absolute monarchy. Nothing, 
in truth, can be more preposterous than to maintain, 
like Clarendon and Hume, the integrity and inno- 
cence of lord Bristol, together with the sincerity and 
humanity of Charles I. Such inconsistencies betray a 
determination in the historian to speak of men according 
to his preconceived affection or prejudice, without so 
much as attempting to reconcile these sentiments to the 
facts which he can neither deny nor excuse." 

Though the lords petitioned against a dissolution, the 
king was determined to protect his favoiirite, and 
rescue himself from the importunities of so refractory 
a house of commons." Peirhaps he had already taken 

k Mr. Brodie has oommented rather Id. 98. The house ordered two qnestions 

too severely on Bristol's conduct, voL ii. on this to be put to the judges: 1. Whe- 

p. 109. That he was ** actuated merely ther, in case of treason or felony, the 

by motives of sclf-aggraudizement " is king's testimony was to be admitted or 

surely not apparent; though he might be not? 2. Whether words spoken to the 

more partial to Spain than we may Uiink prince, who is after king, make any alter- 

right, or even though he might have atlon in the case? They were ordered 

some bias towards the religion of Rome, to deliver their opinions three days after- 

The last, however, is by no means proved ; wards. But when the time came, the 

for the king's wonl is no proof in my eyes, chief Justice informed the house that the 

™ See the proceedings on the mutual attorney-general had communicated to 
chaises of Buckingham and Bristol in the Judges his majesty's pleasure that 
Rushworth, or the Parliamentary History, they should forbear to (^ve an emswer. 
Cbafles's behaviour is worth noticing. Id. 103, 106. ^ . i 
He sent a message to the house, desiring Hume says, " Charles himself was cer- 
that they would not comply with the tainly deceived by Buckingham when 
earl's request of being allowed counsel ; he corroborated his favourite's narrative 
and yielded ungraciously when the lords by his testimony." But no assertion can 
remonstrated against the prohibition, be more gratuitous; the supposition in- 
Parl. Hist 97, 132. The attorney-general deed is impossible, 
exhibited articles against Bristol as to ° F&rl. Hist 193. If the foUowing 
£Bw;t3 depending in great measure on the letter is accurate, the privy council them- 
king's sole testimony. Bristol petitioned selves were against this -dissolution .• — 
the house " to take into consideration of " Yesterday the lords sitting in council 
what consequence such a precedent might at Whitehall, to argue whether the par- 
be ; and thereon most humbly to move liament should be dissolved or not, were 
his nu^esty for the declining, at least of all with one voice against the dissolution 
his nusl^sty's accusation and testimony." of it ; and to-day, when the l(ml-keeper 
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the resolution of governing without the concurrence of 
parliaments, though he was induced to break it the 
ensuing year. For, the commons having delayed to pass 
a bill for the five subsidies which they had voted in 
this session till they should obtain some satisfaction 
for their complaints, he was left without any regular 
supply. This was not wholly imacceptable to some of 
his coimcillors, and probably to himself, as affording a 
pretext for those unauthorised demands which the ad- 
vocates of arbitrary prerogative deemed more j^ 
consonant to the monarch's honour. He had manded by- 
issued letters of privy seal, after the former ^**®^»fr 
parliament, to those in every county whose names had 
been returned by the lord lieutenant as most capable, 
mentioning the sum they were required to lend, with 
a promise of repayment in eighteen months.** This 
specification of a particular sum was reckoned an 
unusual encroachment, and a manifest breach of the 
statute against arbitrary benevolences; especially as 
the names of those who refused compliance were to be 
returned to the council. ' But the government now 
ventured on a still more outrageous stretch of power. 
They first attempted to persuade the people that, as 
subsidies had been voted in the house of commons, they 
should not refuse to pay them, though no bill had been 
passed for that purpose. But a tumultuous cry was 
raised in Westminster-hall from those who had been 
convened, that they would pay no subsidy but by 
authority of parliament.^ This course, therefore, was 

drew out the oommifldon to have read it, the people to pay subsidies ; bat there 
they sent four of their own body to his arose a great tnmultaous shout amongst 
majesty to let him know how dangerous them : * A parliam«it I a parliament ! else 
this abruption would be to the state, and no subsidies ! ' The levying of the sub- 
beseech him the parliament might sit but sidles, verbally granted in parliament, 
two days— he answered. Not a minute." being propounded to the subsidy-men in 
15 June, 1626. Mede's Letters, ubisuprit. Westminster, all of them, saving some 
The author expresses great alarm at what thirty among five thousand (and they all 
might be the consequence of tiiis step, the king's servants), cried, ' A parlla- 
Mede ascribes this to the council; but ment! a parliament !' &c. The same was 
others, perhaps more probably, to the done in Middlesex on Monday tJso, in five 
house of peers. The king's exptessiou, or six places ; but far more are said to 
*• not a minute," is mentioned by several have refused the grant At Hicks's-hall, 
writers. ^® ^^^ ^^ Middlesex assembled there, 
o Rushworth, Kennet . when they had heard a speech for the 
P Mede's Letters.— " On Monday the purpose, made their obeisance; and so 
judges sat in Westminster-hall to persuade went out without any answer afBnnative 
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abandoned for one kaidly less unconstitntional. A 
general loan was demanded from eveiy subject, accord* 
ing to the rate at which he was assessed in the last 
subsidy. The commissioners appointed for the collection 
of this loan received private instructions to require not 
less than a certain proportion of each man's property in 
lands or goods, to treat separately with every one, to 
examine on oath such as should refuse, to certify the 
names of refaictory persons to the privy councU, and to 
admit of no excuse for abatement of the sum required.'^ 

This arbitrary taxation (for the name of loan could 
not disguise the extreme improbability that the money 
would be repaid), so general and systematic as well as 
so weighty, could not be endured without establishing 
a precedent that must have shortly put an end to th^ 
existence of parliaments. For, if those assemblies were 
to meet only for the sake of pouring out stupid flatteries 
at the foot of .the throne, of humbly tendering such 
supplies as the ministry should suggest, or even of 
hinting at a few subordinate grievances which touched 
not the king's prerogative and absolute control in matters 
of state — ^functions which the Tudors and Stuarts were 
well pleased that they should exercise — ^if every remon- 
strance was to be checked by a dissolution, and chastised 
by imprisonment of its promoters, every denial of sab- 
SKly to famish a justification for extorted loans, our 
free-bom highminded gentry would not long have 
brooked to give their attendance in such an ignominious 
assembly, and an English parliament would have become 

or negative. In Kent the wbole oonnty lientenante to came all the troops and 
denied, saying that mbsidleB were matters bands of the comity to be mustered, 
of too U^ a nature for tbran to meddle trained, and ready to march, as he ia 
withal, and that they durst not deal there- threatened with invasion; that the Jna* 
with, lest hereafter they might be called tices do divide the county into districts^ 
in question." July 22, et post. In Har- and appoint in each able persons to col- 
leian MSS. voLxzxvlL foL 193, we find a lect and receive moneys, promising the 
letter from Uie king to the deputy-lieu- parties to employ them in the oommon 
tenants and Justices of every county, defence; to send a list of those who con* 
informing them that he had dissolved the tribute and those who reftise, " that we 
last parliament because the disordered may hereby be informed who are weU- 
passion of some members of that house, affected to our service, and who are other- 
contrary to the good inclination of the wise." July 7, 1626. It is evident that 
greater and wiser sort of them, had fras- the pretext of invasion, which was utterly 
trated the grant of four subsidies and improbable, was made use of in order to 
three fifteenths, which they had pro- shelter the king's illegal proceedings, 
mised ; he therefore enjoins the deputy. <i Rushworth's Abr. I 270. 
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as idle a mockery of national representation as the cortes 
of Castile. But this kingdom was not in a temper to 
put up with tyranny. The king's advisers were as little 
disposed to recede from their attempt. They prepared 
to enforce it by the arm of power/ The common people 
who refused to contribute were impressed to serve in the 
navy. The gentry were bound by recognizance several com- 
to appear at the council-table, where many of jj^j^^j^' 
them were committed to prison.* Among these oontdbate. 
were frve knights . Darnel, Corbet, Earl, Heven- '^^Seu 
ingham, and ilsunpden, who sued the court of oorpua. 
king's bench for their writ of habeas corpus. The writ was 
granted ; but the warden of the Fleet made return that 
they were detained by a warrant from the privy council, 
informing him of no particular cause of imprisonment, 
but that they were committed by the special command 
of his majesty. This gave rise to a most important 
question, whether such a return was sufficient in law to 
lustify the court in remitting the parties to custody, 
ke Lidamentel immrmity It Eng^ subjecte from 
arbitrary detention had never before been so fully can- 
vassed ; and it is to the discussion which arose out of the 
case of these five gentlemen that we owe its continual 
assertion by 'parliament, and its ultimate establishment 



' The 32l8t ▼olnme of Hargrave MSS., oomicillon. The kingpreised it fonnwd 

p. 300, contains miuntes of a debate at much. In the same Tolnme, p. 393, we 

the oooncil-table dnring the interval be- find other proceedings at the oonndl- 

tween the second and third parliaments table, whereof the sntiJeot was the cen^ 

of Charles, taken by a connciUor. It was suring or pnnlshii^ of some 4Hie who had 

proposed to lay an excise on beer; others refbsed to oontribnte to the loan of 1620, 

snggested that it should be <m malt, on on the ground of its illegality. Thehfe^est 

account of what was brewed in private language is held by some of the conclave 

houses. It was then debated " how to in this debate. 

overcome difficulties, whether by persua- Mr. I^Israeli has collected tnm the 

slon or force. Persuasion, it was thought, same copious reservoir, the manuscripts 

would not gain it; and for judicial ofthe British Museum, several more ilLus- 

courses, it would not hold against the trations both of the arbitraiy proceedings 

suliJect that would stand upon the right of the council and of the bold spirit with 

of his own property, and against the ilm- whicb they were resisted. Curiosities of 

damental constitutions of the kingdom. literature, new series, UL 381. But this 

The last resort was to a proclamation; ingeniousauthor is too much imbued with 

for in star-chamber it might be pxmish- " the monstrous faith of many made for 

able, and thereupon it rested." There one," and sets the private feelings of 

follows much more : it seined to be agreed Charles for an unworthy and dangerous 

that there was such a necessity as might minion above the liberties and interests 

justify the imposition ; yet a sort of re- of the nation, 

luctance is visible even among these timid * Bushworth, Eennet 
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in full practical efficacy by the statute of Charles II. It 
was aigued with great ability by Noy, Selden, and other 
eminent lawyers, on behalf of the claimants, and by the 
attorney-general Heath for the crown. 

The counsel for the prisoners grounded their demand 
A m nts '^^ liberty on the original basis of Ms^na 
. on this Charta, the twenty-ninth section gf which, as is 
question, ^^j^ known, providcs that *' no free man shall 
be taken or imprisoned unless by lawful judgment of his 
peers, or the law of the land." This principle having 
been frequently transgressed by the king's privy council 
in earlier times, statutes had been repeatedly enacted, 
independently of the general confirmations of the charter, 
to redress this material grievance. Thus in the 25th 
I of Edward III. it is provided that ''no one shall be 
taken by petition or suggestion to the king or his 
counsel, unless it be («. e, but only) by indictment or 
presentment, or by writ original at the common law." 
And this is again enacted three years afterwards, with 
little variation, and once again in the course of the 
same reign. It was never understood, whatever the 
\ loose language of these old statutes might surest, that 
I no man could be kept in custody upon a criminal charge 
I before indictment, which would have afforded too great 
security to offenders. But it was the regular practice 
I that every warrant of commitment, and every return by 
I a gaoler to the writ of habeas corpus, must express the 
nature of the charge, so that it might appear whether 
it were no legal offence, in which case the party must 
be instantly set at liberty ; or one for which bail ought 
to be taken ; or one for which he must be remanded to 
prison. It appears also to have been admitted without 
controversy, though not perhaps according to the strict 
letter of law, that the privy council might commit to 
prison on a criminal charge, since it seemed preposterous 
to deny that power to those intrusted with the care of 
the commonwealth which every petty magistrate en- 
joyed. But it was contended that they were as much 
bound as every petty magistrate to assign such a cause 
for their commitments as might enable the court of king's 
bench to determine whether it should release or remand 
the prisoner brought before them by habeas corpus. 
The advocates for this principle aUeged several pro- 
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cedents from the reign of Henry VII. to that of James, 
where persons committed by the council generally, or 
even by the special command of the king, had been 
admitted to bail on their habeas corpus. '* But I con- 
ceive," said one of these, '* that our case will not stand 
upon precedent, but upon the fundamental laws and 
statutes of this realm ; and though the precedents look 
one way or the other, they are to be brought back unto 
ihe laws by which the kingdom is governed." He was 
aware that a pretext might be found to elude most of his 
precedents. The warrant had commonly declared the 
party to be charged on suspicion of treason or of felony ; 
in which case he would of course be bailed by the court. 
Yet in some of these instances the words '' by the king's 
special command" were inserted in the commitment; 
flo that they served to repel the pretension of an arbi- 
trary right to supersede the law by his personal autho- 
rity. Ample proof was brought from the old law-books 
ihat the king's command could not eoLCuse an illegal act. 
*^ If the king command me," said one of the judges under 
Henry YI., *' to arrest a man, and I arrest him, he shall 
have an action of £Bklse imprisonment against me, though 
it were done in the king's presence." " The king," said 
jchief justice Markham to £dward lY., ^' cannot arrest a 
.man upon suspicion of felony or treason, as any of his 
4Bubject8 may ; because, if he should wrong a man by 
such arrest, he can have no remedy against him." No 
verbal order of the king, nor any imder his sign manual 
'or privy signet, was a command, it was contended by 
Selden, which the law would recognise as sufficient to 
arrest or detain any of his subjects, a writ duly issued 
under the seal of a court being the only language in 
which he could signify his will. They urged farther 
that, even if the first commitment by the king's com- 
mand were lawful, yet, when a party had continued in 
prison for a reasonable time, he should be brought 
to answer, and not be indefinitely detained — liberty 
being a thing so fetvoured by the law that it will not 
suffer any man to remain in confinement for any longer 
time than of necessity it must. 

To these pleadings for liberty, Heath, the attorney- 
general, replied in a speech of considerable ability, full of 
those high principles of prerogative which, trampling as 

VOL. I. 2 
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it were on all statute and precedent, seemed to tell the 
judges that they were placed there to obey rather than 
to determine. *' This commitment," he says, ** is not in 
a legal and ordinary way, but by the special command 
of our lord the king, which implies not only the fact 
done, but so extraordinarily done, that it is notoriously 
his majesty's immediate act and will that it should be 
BO." He aUudes afterwards, though somewhat obscurely, 
to the king's absolute power, as contradisidngoishid 
from that according to law — a favourite distinction, as I 
have already observed, with the supporters of despotism. 
.** Shall we make inquiries," he says, " whether his com- 
mands are lawful ? — who shall call in question the justice 
of the king's actions, who is not to give account for 
them?" He ai^ues, from the legal maxim that the 
king can do no wrong, that a cause must be presumed to 
exist for the commitment though it be not set forth. He 
adverts with more success to the number of papista and 
other state-prisoners detained for years in custody for 
mere political jealousy, " Some there were," he says", 
" in the Tower who were put in it when very young ; 
should they bring a • habeas corpus, would the court 
deliver them ? " Passing next to the precedents of the 
other side, and condescending to admit their validity, 
however contrary to the tenor of his former argument, 
he evades their application by such distinctions as I have 
already mentioned. 

The judges behaved during this great cause with appsH 
rent moderation and sense of its importance to 
ded^^* the subject's freedom. Their decision, however^ 
against '^as in favour of the crown ; and the prisoners 
*™' were remanded to custody. In pronouncing 
this judgment the chief justice, sir Nicholas Hyde, 
avoiding the more extravagant tenets of absolute mo- 
narchy, took the narrower line of denying the applica- 
tion of those precedents which had been alleged to show 
the practice of the court in bailing persons committed 
by the king's special command. He endeavoured also 
to prove that, where no cause had been expressed in 
the warrant, except such command as in the present 
. n instance, the judges had always remanded the parties ; 
: ' Tbi with so little success, that I cannot perceive more 
tKan one case mentioned by him» and that above a hun- 
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dred years old, whicli supports this doctrine* The best 
authority on which he had to rely was the resolution of 
the judges in the 34th of Elizabeth, published in Ander- 
son's Keports.' For, though this is not grammatically 
worded, it seems impossible to doubt that it acknow- 
ledges the special command of the king, or the authority 
of the privy council as a body, to be such sufficient 
warrant for a commitment as to require no further cause 
to be expressed, and to prevent the judges from dis- 
charging the party from custody, either absolutely or 
upon bail. Yet it was evidently the consequence of 
this decision that every statute from the time of Magna 
Charta, designed to protect the personal liberties of 
Englishmen, became a dead letter, since the insertion of 
four words in a warrant (per speciale mandatum regis), 
-which might become matter of form, would control their 
remedial efficacy. And this wound was the more deadly 
in that the notorious cause of these gentlemen's impri- 
sonment was their withstanding an illegal exaction of 
money. Everything that distinguished our constitu- 
tional laws, all that rendered the name of England valu- 
able, was at stake in this issue. If the judgment in the 
case of ship-money was more flagrantly iniquitous, it 
was not so extensively destructive as the present." 

Neither these measures, however, of illegal severity 
towards the imcompliant, backed as they were by a 
timid court of justice, nor the exhortations of a more 
prostitute and shameless band of churchmen, could 
divert the nation from its cardinal point of faith in 
it« own prescriptive franchises. To call another par- 
liament appeared the only practicable means . ^^ 
of raising money for a war in which the mentcSied 
kii^ persisted with great impolicy, or rather ^ ^®*®- 
blind trust in his favourite. He consented to this 
with extreme imwillingness.* Previously to its as- 

t See above, in chap. v. Coke himself, sared his opinion was as little to the pnr- 

while chief Justice, had held that one pose. Id. 325. State Trials, iii. 81. 

committed by the privy council was not " State Trials, iii. 1-234 ; ParL Hist 

bailable by any court in England. Pari. 246, 259, &c ; Rushworth. 

Hist. 310. He had nothing to say, when ' At the coxmcil-table, some proposing 

pressed with this in the next parliament, a parliament, the king said he did ab^ 

but that he had misgrounded his opinion minate the name, Mede's Iietters, ^^fb- 

upon a certain precedent, which being Sept 1626. r> ^ 

nothing to the purpose, he was now as- r^/ 

2c2 K 
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sembling lie released a considerable number of gentle- 
men and others who had been committed for their re- 
fusal of the loan. These were in many cases elected to 
the new parliament, coming thither with just indignation 
at their country's wrongs, and pardonable resentment of 
their own. No year, indeed, within the memory of any 
one living had witnessed such violations of public 
liberty as 1627. Charles seemed bom to carry into 
daily practice those theories of absolute power which 
had been promulgated from his father's lips. Even now, 
while the writs were out for a new parliament, com- 
missioners were appointed to raise money *' by imposi- 
tions or otherwise, as they should find most convenient 
in a case of such inevitable necessity, wherein foiin and 
circumstance must be dispensed with rather than the 
substslnce be lost and hazarded ; " ^ and the levying of 
ship-money was already debated in the council. Antici- 
pating, as indeed was natural, that this house of com- 
mons would correspond as ill to the king's wishes as 
their predecessors, his advisers were preparing schemes 
more congenial, if they could be rendered effective, to 
the spirit in which he was to govern. A contract was 
entered into for transporting some troops and a consi- 
derable quantity of arms from Flanders into England, 
Under circumstances at least highly suspicious, and 
which, combined with all the rest that appears of the 
I court policy at that time, leaves no great doubt on the 
\ mind that they were designed to keep under the people 
) while the business of contribution was going forward.* 
Shall it be imputed as a reproach to the Cokes, the 
Seldens, the Glanvils, the Pyms, the Eliots, the Phi- 
lipses of this famous parliament, that they endeavoured 
to devise more effectual restraints than the law had 
hitherto imposed on a prince who had snapped like 
bands of tow the ancient statutes of the land, to remove 
from his presence counsellors to have been misled by 
whom was his best apology, and to subject him to an 
entire dependence on his people for the expenditure of 
government, as the surest pledge of his obedience to the 
lawB? 

y RuBhworfh ; Mode's Letten in HarL part 1L 21Y. See what is said of this ty 
MSS. pasdm. Mr. Brodie, ii. 158. 

* RuBhworth's Abr. I 304; Cabala, 
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The principal matters of complaint taken up by the 
commons in this session were, the exaction of money V 
under the name of loans ; the commitment of those who • 
refused compliance, and the late decision of the king's ^ 
bench remanding them upon a habeas corpus ; the biUet- g 
ing of soldiers on private persons, which had occurred 
in the last year, whether for convenience or for purposes 
of intimidation and annoyance ; and the commissions to ^ 
try military offenders by martial law — a procedure neces- 
sary within certain limits to the discipline of an army, 
but unwarranted by the constitution of this country, 
which was Kttle used to any regular forces, and stretched 
by the arbitrary spirit of the king's administration be^ 
yond aU bounds.* These four grievances or ^emmot 
abuses form the foundation of the Petition of 2^* 
Eight, presented by the commons in the shape of a de- 
claratory statute. Charles h^ recourse to many subter- 
fuges in hopes to elude the passing of this law ; m^^ „««'« 
Ar perhaps through womded pride, as we ^n^V 
may judge from his subsequent conduct, than ^ ^*°^ *'* 
much apprehension that it would create a serious impe- 
diment to his despotic schemes. He tried to persuade 
them to acquiesce in his royal promise not to arrest any 
one without just cause, or in a simple confirmation of 
the Great Charter and other statutes in favour of liberty. 
The peers, too pliant in this instance to his wishes, and 
half receding from the patriot banner they had lately 
joined, lent him their aid by proposing amendments 
(insidious in those who suggested them, though not in 
the body of the house), which the commons firmly re- 
jected.** Even when the bill was tendered to him for 

* A commission addressed to lord Wim- additional cl&nse adopted by the lords, 
t>leton, 28th Dec 1625, empowers him to reserving the king's sovereign power; 
proceed against soldiers, or dissolute per^ which very Justly expoeed him to suspi- 
sons Joining with them, who should com- cion of being corrupted. For that he 
mit any robberies, &c., which by martial was so is most evident by what follows ; 
law ought to be punished with death, by where we are told that he had an inter- 
such summary course as is c^reeable to view with the duke of Buckingham, when 
martial law, &c. Rymer, xviii. 254. they were reconciled ; and " his grace had 
Another, in 1626, may be found, p. 763. the bishop's consent, with a little asking. 
It is unnecessary to point out how unlike that he would be his grace's faithful 
these commis^ons are to our present mu- servant in the next session of parliament, 
tiny bills. and was allowed to hold up a seeming 

b Bishop Williams, as we are informed enmity, and his own popular estimation, 

hy his biographer, though be promoted that he might the sooner do the work." 

the Petition of Bight» stickled for the Hackett's Life of WiUiams^ p. 11, 80. 

With 
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that assent which it had been necessaiy for the last two 
centuries that the king should grant or refuse in a word, 
he returned a Ipng and equivocal answer, from which it 
could only be collected that he did not intend to remit 
any portion of what he had claimed as his prerogative. 
But on an address from both honses for a more explicit 
answer, he thought fit to consent to the Bill in the usual 
form. The commons, of whose harshness towards Charles 
his advocates have said so much, immediately passed a 
bill for granting five subsidies, about 350,000/. — a snm 
not too great for the wealth of the kingdom or for his 
exigencies, but considerable according to the precedents 
of former times, to which men naturally look.* 

The sincerity of Charles in thus according his assent 
to the Petition of Eight may be estimated by the follow- 
ing very remarkable conference which he held on the 
subject with his judges. Before the bill was passed he 
sent for the two chief justices, Hyde and Richardson, to 
Whitehall, and propounded certain q uestj ops, directing 
that the other judges should be assembled in order to 
answer them. The first question was, " Whether in no 
I case whatsoever the king may not commit a subject 
* without showing cause ? " To which the judges gave an 
answer the same day imder their hands, which was the 
next day presented to his majesty by the two chief 
justices, in these words : ** We are of opinion that, by 
the general rule of law, the cause of commitment by Ins 
majesty ought to be shown ; yet some cases may reqidre 
such secrecy, that the king may commit a subject with- 
out showing the cause for a convenient time." The 
king then delivered them a second question, and re- 
quired them to keep it very secret, as the former: 
*' Whether, in case a habeas corpus be brought, and ek 

With sach instances of baseness and observing what a prodigious weight of 

treachery in the public men of this age, legal ability was arrayed on the side of 

surely the distrust of the commons was the petition, very fairly determined to 

not so extravagant as the school of Hume hear counsel for the crown. One of these, 

pretend. seijeant Ashley, having argued in behalf 

^^ The debates and conferences on this of the prerogative in a high tone, such 

momentous subject, especially on the as had been usual in the late reign, was 

article of the habeas corpus, occupy near ordered into custody ; and the lords as- 

two hundred columns in the New Par- sured the other house that be had no 

liamentary History, to which I refer the authority from them for what be had said. 

reader. Id. 327. A remarkable proof of the rapid 

In one of these conferences the lords, growth of popular principles I 
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warrant from the king without any general or special 
cause returned, the judges ought to deliver him before 
they understand the cause from the king?" Their 
answer was as follows : " Upon a habeas corpus brought 
for one committed by the king, if the cause be not spe« 
cially or generally returned, so as the court may take 
knowledge thereof, the party ought by the general rule 
of law to be delivered. But, if the case be such that the 
same requireth secrecy, and may not presently be dis-» 
closed, the court in discretion may forbear to deliver ihe 
prisoner for a convenient time, to the end the court may 
be advertised of the truth thereof." On receiving thi« 
answer, the king proposed a third question : " Whether, 
if the king grant the commons' petition, he doth not 
thereby exclude himself from committing or restraining 
a subject for any time or cause whatsoever without 
showing a cause ? " The judges returned for answer to 
this important query : " Every law, after it is made, hath 
its exposition, and so this petition and answer must have 
an exposition as the case in the nature thereof shall re- 
quire to stand with justice ; which is to be left to the 
courts of justice to determine, which cannot particularly 
be discovered until such case shall happen. And although 
the petition be granted, there is no fear of conclusion as 
is iijtimated in the question." ** 

The king, a very few days afterwards, gave hia first 
answer to the Petition of Eight. For even this indirect 
promise of compliance which the judges gave him did 
not relieve him from apprehensions that he might lose 
the prerogative of arbitrary commitment. And though, 
after being beaten from this evasion, he was compelled 
to accede in general terms to the petition, he had the 
insincerity to circulate one thousand five hundred copies 
of it through the country, after the prorogation, with 
his first answer annexed — an attempt to deceive without 
the possibility of success.* But instances of such ill 
^ith, accumulated as they are through the life of Charles, 
Tender the assertion of his sincerity a proof either of 
historical ignorance, or of a want of moral delicacy. 

The Petition of Eight, as this statute is still called, 
from its not being, drawn in the common form of an act 

d Hargrave MS& zxxiL 97. * Part Hist 436. 
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of parliament, after reciting the various laws which have 
established certain essential privileges of the subject, 
and enumerating the violations of them ^hich had re- 
cently occurred, in the four points of illegal exactions, 
arbitrary commitments, quartering of soldiers or sailors, 
and infliction of punishment by martial law, prays the 
king, '^That no man hereafter be compelled to make 
or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or snch-like 
charge, without common consent by act of parliament ; 
and that none be called to answer or take such oath, or 
to give attendance, or be confined or otherwise molested 
or disquieted concerning the same, or for refiisal thereof; 
and that no freeman in any such maimer as is before 
mentioned be imprisoned or detained; and that yonr 
majesty would be pleased to remove the said soldiers and 
marines, and that your people may not be so burthened 
in time to come ; and that &e aforesaid commissions for 
proceeding by martial law may be revoked and annulled ; 
and that hereafter no commissions of the like nature may 
issue forth to any person or persons whatever, to be exe- 
cuted as aforesaid, lest by colour of them any of your 
majesty's subjects be destroyed or put to death contrary 
to the laws and franchises of the land." ' 

It might not unreasonably be questioned whether the 
language of this statute were sufficiently general to com- 
prehend duties charged on merchandise at the ontports as 
well as internal taxes and exactions, especially as the 
former had received a sort of sanction, though justly 
deemed contrary to law, by the judgment of the conrt 
of exchequer in Bates's case. Tlie commons however 
were steadily determined not to desist till they shonld 
have rescued their fellow-subjects from a burthen as 
imwarrantably imposed as those specifically 
and pSSnd- enumerated in their Petition of Eight. Ton-.- 
SSL?*" nage and poundage, the customary grant oi 
every reign, had been taken by the present 
king without consent of parliament ; the lords having 
rejected, as before mentioned, a bill that limited it to a 
single year. The house now prepared a bill to grant 



f Stat 3 Oar. L c 1. Hnme has printed brevity, and because It may be foand in 
in a note the whole statnte with the so common a book, 
preamble, which I omit for the sake of 
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it, but purposely delayed its passing, in order to remon- 
strate with the king against his unconstitutional anti- 
cipation of liieir consent. They declared *' that there 
ought not any imposition, to be laid upon the goods of 
merchants, exported or imported, without common con- 
sent by act of parliament ; " that tonnage and poundage, 
like other subsidies, sprung from the free grant of the 
people; that, "when impositions had been laid on the 
subjects' goods and merchandises without authority of 
law, which had very seldom occurred, they had, on com- 
plaint in parliament, been forthwith relieved; except 
in the late king's reign, who, through evil counsel, had 
raised the rates and charges to the height at which they 
then were." They conclude, after repeating their decla- 
ration that the receiving of tonnage and poundage and 
other impositions not granted by parliament is a breach 
of the fundamental liberties of this kingdom, and con- 
trary, to the late Petition of Eight, with .most htimbly 
beseeching his majesty to forbear any further receiving 
of the same, and not to take it in ill part from those of 
his loving subjects who should refuse to make payment 
of any such charges without warrant of law.* 

The king anticipated the delivery of this remonstrance 
by proroguing parliament. Tonnage and poundage, he 
told them, was what he had never meant to give away, 
nor could possibly do without* By this abrupt proro- 
gation while so great a matter was unsettled, he trod 
back his late footsteps, and dissipated what little hopes 
might have arisen from his tardy assent to the Petition 
of Eight. During the interval before the ensuing ses- 
sion, those merchants, among whom Chambers, EoUsy 
and Vassal are particularly to be remembered with 
honour, who gallantly refused to comply with the de- 
jnands of the custom-house, had their goods distrained, 
and, on suing writs of replevin, were told by the judges 
that the king's right, having been established in the case 
of Bates, could no longer be disputed.^ Thus the com- 
mons reassembled, by no means less inflamed against 
the king's administration than at the commencement of 
the preceding session. Their proceedings were conducted 
with more than usual warmth.' Buckingham's death, which 

B FftrL Hist. 431. i Pari. Hist 441, Jcc. 

h Bnshworth, Abr. i. 409. 
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had occurred since the prorogation, did not allay their 

resentment against the advisers of the crown. But the 

king, who had very much lowered his tone in speaking 

of tonnage and poundage, and would have heen content 

to receive it as their grant, perceiving that they were 

bent on a full statutory recognition of the illegality of 

impositions without their consent, and that they had 

opened a fresh battery on another side, by mingling in 

certain religious disputes in order to attack 

mssowef some of his favourite prelates, took the step, to 

the pariia- which he WBS always inclined, of dissolving this 

'^^^*' third parliament. 

The religious disputes to which I have just alluded 
ReUgioos ft^® chiefly to be considered, for the present 
diflferences. purpose, in their relation to those jesdousies 
and resentments springing out of the ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration, which during the reigns of the two first 
Stuarts famished unceasing food to political discontent. 
James having early shown his inflexible determination 
to restrain the puritans, the bishops proceeded with 
still more rigour than under Elizabeth. No loViger 
thwarted, as in her time, by an unwilling council, they 
succeeded in exacting a general conformity to the ordi- 
nances of the church. It had been solemnly decided by 
the judges in the queen's reign, and in 1604, that, al- 
though the statute establishing the high-commission 
court did not authorize it to deprive ministers of their 
benefices, yet, this law being only in affirmation of the 
queen's inherent supremacy, she might, by virtue of that, 
regulate all ecclesiastical matters at her pleasure, and 
erect courts with such powers as she should think fit. 
Prosecution Upon this somewhat dangerous principle arch- 
of puritans bishop Bancroft deprived a considerable num- 
by Bancroft -^^^ ^£ puritan clergymen ;^ while many more. 



k Cawdrey's Case, 6 Reports; Cro. tained the more exemplary portion of 
Jac. 3Y ; Neal, p. 432. The latter says the clergy ; no scandalous or absolutely 
above three hundred were deprived ; but illiterate incumbent, of whom there was 
Collier reduces them to forty-nine, p. 687. a very large number, being a noncon- 
The former writer states the noncon- formlst This general enforcement of con- 
formist ministers at this time in twenty* formity, however it might compel the 
four counties to have been 754 ; of course nuyjority's obedience, rendered the sepa* 
the whole number was much greater : ration of the incompliant more decided, 
p. 434. This minority was considerable ; Neal, 446. Many retired to Holland, 
but it is chiefly to be noticed that it con- especially of the Brownlst or Independoit 
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finding that the interference of the commons in their 
behalf was not regarded, and that all schemes of evasion 
were come to an end, were content to submit to the 
obnoxious discipline. But their affections being very 
little conciliated by this coercion, there remained a large 
party within the bosom of the established church prone 
to watch for and magnify the errors of their spiritual 
rulers. These men preserved the name of puritans. 
Austere in their lives, while many of the others were 
careless or irregular, learned as a body comparatively 
with the opposite party, implacably averse to everything 
that could be construed into an approximation to popery, 
they acquired a degree of respect from grave men which 
would have been much more general had they not some- 
limes given offence by a moros^ness and even malignity 
of disposition, as well as by a certain tendency to eqiii- 
vocation and deceitfiilness ; faults, however, which so 
frequently belong to the weaker party under a rigorous 
government that they scarcely afford a marked reproach 
against the puritans. They naturally fell in with the 
patriotic party in the house of commons, and kept up 
throughout the kingdom a distrust of the crown, which 
has never been so general in England as when connected 
with some religious apprehensions. 

The system pursued by Bancroft and his imitators, 
bishops Neile and Laud, with the approbation q^^^ ^^ 
of the king, far opposed to the healing counsels high-church 
of Burleigh and Bacon, was just such as low- ^^^^ 
bom and little-minded men, raised to power by fortune's 
caprice, are ever found to pursue. They studiously 
aggravated every difference, and irritated every wound. 
As the characteristic prejudice of the puritans was so 
bigoted an abhorrence of the Eomish faith that they 
hardly deemed its followers to deserve the name of 
Christians, the prevailing high-church party took care 
to shock that prejudice by somewhat of a retrograde 
movement, and various seeming, or indeed real, accom- 
modations of their tenets to those t)f the abjured religion. 
They began by preaching the diyine n^t, as it is called, 
or absolute indispensability, ofepiscopacy ; a doctrine of 
which the first traces, as I apprehend, are found about 

denomination. Id. 43A. And Bancroft, some who were eetting ont for Viiiginia, 
like his successor Land, interfered to stop Id. 464. 
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the end of Elizabeth's reign." They insisted on the 
necessity of episcopal succession regnlarly derived from 
the apostles. They drew an inference from this tenet, 
that ordinations by presbyters were in all cases null. 
And as this affected all the reformed churches in Europe 
except their own, the Lutherans not having preserved 
the succession of their bishops, while the Calvinists had 
altogether abolished that order, they began to speak of 
them not as brethren of the same faith, united in the 
same cause, and distinguished only by differences little 
more material than those of political commonwealths 
(which had been the language of the church of England 
ever since the Reformation), but as aliens, to whom they 
were not at all related, and schismatics, with whom they 
held no communion ; nay, as wanting the very essence 
of a Christian society. This again brought them nearer 
by irresistible consequence to the disciples of Borne, 
whom, with becoming charity, but against the received 
creed of the puritans, and perhaps against their own 
articles, they all acknowledged to be a part of the catho- 

" Lord Bacon, In his advertisement tinctly asserted, if I mistake not the 
fegpecting the Controversies of the Chnrch sense, in the canons of 1606. Overall's 
of England, written nnder Elizabeth, Convocation Book. 179. kc Tet Land 
speaks of this notion as newly broached, had been reproved by the university of 
" Yea, and some indiscreet persons have Oxford, in 1604, for maintaining, in his 
been bold in open preaching to use dis* exercise for bachelor ofdivinity, that there ^ 
honoarable and derogatory speech and conld be no true church without bishops, ^ 
censure of the churches abroad ; and that which was thought to cast a bone of con- 
80 far as some of our men ordained in tention between the church of England 
foreign parts have been pronounced to and the reformed upon the Continent 
be no lawful mhusters." Vol. L p. 382. HeyUn's life of Laud, 54. 
It is evident, by some passages In Stryx)e, Cranmer, and some of the origiiial 
attentively considered, that natives regu- founders of the Anglican cl^nrch, for flrom 
larly ordained abroad in the presbyterlan maintaining the divine and indispensable 
churches were admitted to hold prefer- right of episcopal government, held la- 
ment in England ; the first bishop who shops and priests to be the same order, 
oltjected to them seems to have been [A learned and candid Oxford writer 
Aylmcr. Instances, however, of foreigners (Cardwell's Annals of the Church, vol. If. 
holding preferment without any reor> p. 5) has supposed me to have overlooked 
dination, may be found down to the civil a passage in Bancroft's Sermon at Fanl's 
wars. Annals of Reformation, it 622, Cross, p. 91, where he asserts the divine 
and Appendix, 116; Lifeof Orindal,27l; right of episcopacy. But, on referring 
Collier, ii. 594 ; Neal, L 258. The cases again to this passage, it is perfectly evi- 
of laymen, such as Casaubon holding pre- dent that he says nothing about what is 
bends by dispensation, are not in point commonly meant l^ the Jure divino 

The divine right of episcopacy is said doctrine, the perpetual and indispoisable 

to have been laid down by Bancroft, in government by bishops, confining himself 

his famous sermon at Paul's Cross in to an assertion of the &ct, and that in no 

1588. But I do not find anything in it to strong terms. 1845.] 
that eifect It is however pretty dis- .^ ... 
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lie church, while they were withholding that appeQation, 
expressly or by inference, from Heidelberg and Geneva. 
The founders of the English Reformation, after abolish- 
ing most of the festivals kept before that time, 
had made little or no change as to the mode of as to^e^ | 
observance of those they retained. Simdays Jjg'^^j^ ^ 
and holidays stood much on the same footing, as 
days on which no work except for good cause was to be 
performed, the service of the church was to be attended, 
and any lawful amusement might be indulged in."" A 
just distinction however soon grew up; aa industrious 
people could spare time for very few holidays ; and the 
more scrupulous party, while they slighted the church- 
festivals as of human appointment, prescribed a stricter 
obsiervance of the Lord's day. But it was not till about >/ 
1695 that they began to place it very nearly on the fooir 
ing of the Jewish sabbath, interdicting not only the 
slightest action of worldly business, but even every sort 
of pastime and recreation ; a system which, once pro- 
mulgated, soon gained ground as suiting their atrabilious 
humour, and affording a new theme of censure on the 
vices of the great." Those who opposed them on the 
high-church side not only derided the extravagance of 
the Sabbatarians, as the others were called, but pre- 
tended that, the commandment having been confined to 
the Hebrews, the modem observance of the fiist day of 
the week as a season of rest and devotion was an eccle- 
siaatical institution, and in no degree more venerable 
than that of the other festivals or the season of Lent, 
which the puritaos stubbornly despised.^ Such a con- 

" See the queen's iqjiinctlans of 1659, quality ;" for which nnlncky reservation 

Somen Tracts, L 65 ; and compare pre- his adversaries did not foi^t to deride 

amble of 5 fc 6 of Edw. VI. c. 3. him. Fuller's Church History, p. 227. 

^ The first of these Sabbatarians was This writer describes, in his quaint style, 

a Dr. Boimd, whose sermon was sup- the abstinence from sports produced by 

pressed by Whitgiff s order. But some ^is new doctrine ; and remarks, what a 

years before, one of Martin Mar-prelate's sli^t acquaintance with human nature 

charges against Aybner was for playing would have taught archbishop Laud, that 

at bowls on Sundays ; and the word sab- " the more liberty people were offered, the 

bath, as applied to that day, may be found less they used it ; it was sport for them 

occasionally under Elizabeth, though by to refrain from sport" See also Collier, 

no means so usual as afterwards; it is 643; Neal, 386; Strype's Whitgift, 530; 

even recognised in the Homilies. One of May's Hist of Iteliament, 16. 

Bound's recommendations was that no P Heylin's Life of Laud, ]5; Fuller, 

feasts should be given on that day, " ex- part ii. p. Y6. 

cept by lords, knights, and persons of The regulations enacted at various 
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troversy might well hare been left to the usual weapons^ 
But James I., or some of the bishops to whom he listened, 



times since fhe Reformation for the ob« 
servance of abstinence in as strict a 
manner, though not ostensibly on the 
same gromids, as it is ei\)oined in the 
church of Rome, may deserve some no- 
tice. A statute of 1648 (2 and 3 Ed- 
ward YI. c. 19), after reciting that one 
day or one kind of meat is not more holy, 
pure, or clean than another, and much 
else to the same eifect, yet, " forasmuch 
as divers of the king's subjects, turning 
their knowledge therein to gratify their 
sensuality, have of late more than in 
times post broken and contemned such 
abstinence, which hath been used in this 
realm upon the Fridays and Saturdays, 
the embering days, and other days com- 
monly called vigils, and in the time com- 
monly called Lent, and other accustomed 
times ; the king's majesty, considering that 
due and godly abstinence is a mean to 
virtue and to subdue men's bodies to their 
soul and spirit, and considering also es- 
pecially that fishers and men using the 
trade of fishing in the sea may thereby 
the rather be set on work, and that by 
eating of fish much flesh shall be saved 
and increased," enacts, after repealing all 
existing laws on the suliiiect, that such as 
eat fiedi at the forbidden seasons shall 
incur a penalty of ten shillings, or ten 
days' imprisonment, tvithout flesh, and a 
double penalty for the second offence. 

The next statute relating to abstinence 
Is one (5th Ellz. c 5) entirely for the 
increase of the fishery. It enacts, $ 15, 
&c., that no one, unless having a licence, 
shall eat flesh on fish-days, or on Wednes- 
days, now made an additional fish-day, 
under a penalty of 32., or three months' 
imprisonment. Except that every one 
baving three dishes of sea-fish at his 
table, might have one of flesh also. But, 
** because no manner of person shall mis- 
judge of the intent of this statute," it 
is enacted that whosoever shall notify 
that any eating of fish or forbearing of 
flesh mentioned therein is of any neces- 
sity for the saving of the soul of man, or 
that it is the service of God, otherwise 
than as other politic laws are and be; 
that then such persons shall be punished 
us spreaders of false news, $ 39 and 40. 



The act 27th Eliz. c. 11, repeals the pro- 
hibition as to Wednesday ; and provides 
that no victuallers shall vend flesh in 
Lent, nor upon Fridays or Saturdays, 
under a penalty. The 35th Eliz. c 7, 
^ 22, reduces the penalty of 3Z., or three 
months' imprisonment, enacted by 5th of 
Eliz., to one third. This is the latest 
statute that appears on the suttiect. 

Many proclamations appear to have 
been issued in order to enforce an ob- 
servance so little congenial to the propen- 
sities of Englishmen. One of thoee in 
the first year of Edward was before any 
statute ; and its very words respecting the 
indifference of meats in a religious sense 
were adopted by the legislature the next 
year. (Strype's Eodes. Memor. ii. 81.) 
In one of Elizabeth's, a.i>. 1572, as in the 
statute of Edward, the political motives 
of the prohibition seem in some measure 
associated with the superstition it dis- 
claims ; for eating in the season of Lent 
is called ** licentious and carnal disorder, 
in contempt of God and man, and only to 
the satisfaction of devilish and carnal 
appetite ; " and butchers, Ac, " minis- 
tering to such foul lust of the flesh," were 
severely mulcted. Strype's Annals, iL 
208. But in 1576 another proclamation 
to the same effect uses no such hard 
words, and protests strongly against any 
superstitious interpretation of its mo- 
tives. Life of Grindal, p. 226. So also 
in 1579, Strype's Annals, ii. 608, and, as 
far as I have observed, in all of a later 
date, the encouragement of the navy and 
fishery is set forth as their sole ground. 
In 1596, Whitgift, by the queen's com- 
mand, issued letters to the bishops of his 
province to take order that the fasting- 
days, Wednesday and Friday, should be 
kept, and no suppers eaten, especially on 
Friday evens. This was on account of 
the great dearth of that and the preceding 
year. Strype's Whitgift, p. 490. These 
proclamations for the observance of Lent 
continued under James and Charles, as 
late, I presume, as the commencement of 
the civil war. They were diametrically 
opposed to the puritan tenets ; for, not- 
withstanding the pretext about the fish- 
ery, there is no doubt that the dominant 
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bethought themselves that this might serve as a test of 
puritan ministers. He published accordingly a declara- 
tion to be read in churches, permitting all lawful re- 
creations on Sunday after divine service, such as dancing, 
archery, May-games, and morrice-dances, and other 
usual sports ; but with a prohibition of bear-baiting and 
other unlawful games. No recusant, or any one who 
had not attended the church-service, was entitled to this 
^privilege, which might consequently be regarded as a 
bounty on devotion. The severe puritan saw it in no 
such point of view. To his cynical temper May-games 
and morrice-dances were hardly tolerable on six days of 
the week ; they were now recommended for the seventh. 
And this impious licence was to be promulgated in the 
church itself. It is indeed difficult to explain so unne- 
cessary an insult on the precise clergy but by supposing 
an intention to harass those who should refuse com- 
pliance.** But this intention, from whatever cause, per- 
haps through the influence of archbishop Abbot, was not 
carried into effect, nor wad the declaration itself enforced 
till the following reign. 

The house of commons displayed their attachment to 
the puritan maxims, or their dislike of the prelatical 
clei^, by bringing in bills to enforce a greater strictness 
in this respect. A circumstance that occurred in the 



Ecclesiastics maintained the observance of poor of the parish. But no lic^ice was 

Lent as an ordinance of the church. But to be granted for eating beef at any time 

I suspect that little regard was paid to of the year, or veal from Michaelmas to 

Friday and Saturday as days of weekly the 1st of May. A melancholy privation 

fast. Bymer, zvii. 131, 134, 349; xviii. to our countrymen ! but, I have no doubt, 

268, 282, 961. little regarded. Strype makes known to 

This abstemious system, however, was us the interesting fact that Ambrose 

only compulsory on the poor. Licences Potter, of Gravesend, and his wife, had 

. were easily obtained by others from the permission from archbishop Whitgift " to 

privy council in Edward's days, and eat flesh and white meats in Lent during 

afterwards from the bishop. They were their lives ; so that it was done soberly 

empowered, with their guests, to eat and frugally, cautiously, and avoiding 

flesh on all fasting-days for life. Some- public scandal as much as might be, and 

times the number of guests was limited, giving 6«. Sd. annually to the poor of the 

Thus the marquis of Winchester had per- parish." Life of Whitgift, 246. 

mission for twelve friends ; and John The civil wars did not so put an end to 

Sandford, draper of Gloucester, for two. the compulsory observance of Lent and 

Strype's Memorials, IL 82. The act above fish-days, but that similar proclamations 

mentioned for encouragement of the fish- are found after the Restoration, I know 

ery, 5th Eliz. c. 5, provides that 11. Bs. 8d. not how long. Eennet's Register, p. 367 

shall be paid for granting every licence, and 558. 

and 6«. 8(2. annuaUy afterwards, to the , 1 Wilson, 709, 
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session of 1621 will serve to prove iheir fanatical vio- 
lence. A bill having been brought in " for the better 
observance of the Sabbath, nsuaUy called Sunday," one 
Mr. Shepherd, sneering at the puritans, remarked that, 
as Saturday -was dies Sabbati, this might be entitled a 
bill for the observance of Saturday, commonly called 
Sunday. This witticism brought on his head the wrath 
of that dangerous assembly. He was reprimanded on his 
knees, expelled the house, and, when he saw what befell 
poor Floyd, might deem himself cheaply saved &om 
their fangs with no worse chastisement.' Yet when the 
upper house sent down their bill with *' the Lord's day " 
substituted for '* the Sabbath," observing *' that people 
do now much incline to words of Judaism," the commons 
took no exception.* The use of the word Sabbath instead 
of Sunday became in that age a distinctive mark of the 
puritan party. 

A fSar more permanent controversy sprang up about the 
inian end of the same reign, which afforded a new 
TT?^: pretext for intolerance, and a fresh source of 
mutual hatred. Every one of my readers is acquainted 
more or lesis with the theological tenets of original sin, 
free will, and predestination, variously taught in the 
schools, and debated by polemical writers for so many 
centuries ; and few can be ignorant that the articles of 
our own church, as they relate to these doctrines, have 
been very differently interpreted, and that a controversy 
about their meaning has long been carried on with a 
pertinacity which could not have continued on so limited 
a topic, had the combatants been merely influenced by 
the love of truth. Those who have no bias to warp their 



' Debates in Parliament, 1621, voL L necessity of compliance with tbem, n- 

p. 45, S2. The king requested them not solved to grant them their desires in that 

to pass this bill, being so directly against particular, to the end that they mi^^t 

his prodamation. Id. 60. Shepherd's ex- grant his also in the aid required, •whesa 

pulsion is mentioned in Mede's Letters, that obstruction was removed. The Sab- 

HarL MSS., 389. batarians took the benefit of this oppor- 

* VoL iL 97. Two acts were passed, tunity for the obtatnii^ of this grant, 

1 Car. I. c. 1, and 3 Car. L c. 2, for the the first that ever they obtahied by all 

better observance of Sunday ; the former their strugglings, whidi of what conae> 

of which gave great annoyance, it seems, quence it was we shall see hereafter." 

to the orthodox party. " Had any such Life of Laud, p. 128. Yet this statute 

bill," says Heylin, " been ofiTered in king permits the pec»ple lawflil sports and 

James's time, it would have found a sorry pastimes on Sundays within their own 

welcome; but this king, being under a parishes. 
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judgment will not perhaps liaye mnch hesitation in 
drawing their line between, though not at an equal dis- 
tance between, the conflicting parties. It appears, on 
the one hand, that the articles are worded on some of 
these doctrines with considerable ambiguity; whether 
we attribute this to the intrinsic obscurity of the subject, 
to the additional difficulties with which it had been en- 
tangled by theological systems, to discrepancy of opinion 
in the compilers, or to their solicitude to prevent dis- 
union by adopting formularies which men of different 
sentiments might subscribe. It is also manifest that 
their framersl^ame, as it were, with averted eyes to the 
Ai:^ustinian doctrine of predestination, and wisely re- 
prehended those who turned their attention to a system 
so pregnant with objections, and so dangerous, when 
needlessly dwelt upon, to all practical piety and virtue- 
But, on the other hand, this very reluctance to inculcate 
the tenet is so expressed as to manifest their undoubting 
belief in it ; nor is it possible either to assign a motive 
for inserting the seventeenth article, or to give any 
reasonable interpretation tp it, upon the theory which at 
present passes for orthodox in the English church. And 
upon other subjects intimately related to the fonner, 
such as the penalty of original sin and the depravation 
of human nature, lie articles, after making every allow- 
ance for want of precision, seem totally irreconcilable 
with the scheme usually denominated Anuinian. 

The force of those conclusions which we must, in my 
judgment deduce from the language of these articles, 
will be materially increased by that appeal to contem- 
porary and other early authorities to which recourse 
has been had in order to invalidate them. Whatever 
doubts may be raised as to the Calvinism of Graniner and 
Eidley, there can surely be no room for any as to the 
chiefs of the Anglican church under Elizabeth. We find 
explicit proofs that Jewell, Nowell, Sandys, Cox, pro- 
fessed to concur with the refonners of Zurich and Geneva 
in every point of doctrine.* The works of Calvin and 
Bulliager became text-books in the English universities."* 

t Withoat loading the page with too letter from Jewell to P. Mar^, in Bur* 
many references on a subject so little net, vol. iii.. Appendix, 27S. 
connected with this work, I mention ^ Collier, 568. 
Strype's Annals, voL 1. p. 118, and A' 

VOL, I. D 
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Those who did not hold the pr<edestiiiariaii theory were 
branded with reproach by the namea of freewillers and 
Pelagians.' And when the opposite tenets came to be 
advanced, as they were at Cambridge about 1590, a 
clamour was raised as if some unusual heresy had been ' 
broached. Whitgif t, with the concurrence of some other 
prelates, in order to withstand its progress, published 
what were called the Lambeth articles, containing the 
broadest and most repulsive declaration of all the Calvin- 
istic tenets. But, lord Burleigh having shown some 
disapprobation, these articles never obtained any legal 
sanction/ 

These more rigorous tenets, in fact, especially when 
so crudely annoimced, were beginning to give way. 
They had been already abandoned by the Lutheran 
church. They had long been opposed in that of Eome 
by the Franciscan order, and latterly by the Jesuits, 
Above all, the study of the Greek fathers, with whom 
the first reformers had been little conversant, taught the 
divines of a more learned age that men -of as high a 
name as Augustin, and whom they were prone to over- 
value, had entertained very different sentiments.* Still 
the novel opinions passed for heterodox, and were pro- 
mulgated with much vacillation and iadistinctness. 
When they were published .ia unequivocal propositions 
by Armioius and hLs school, James declared himself with 
vehemence against this heresy.* He not only sent En* 
glish divines to sit in the synod pf Dort, where the Cal- 
vinistic system was fully established, but instigated the 
proceedings against the remonstrants with more of theo- 

* Strype's Annals, i. 207, 294. cisely on account of these opimona that h« 
^ Strype's Whitgift, 434-472. incurred the king's peculiar displeasure, 
' It is admitted on all hands that the but for certain propositions as to the 

Greek fathers did not inculcate the pre- nature of the Deity, which James called 

destinarian system. Elisabeth having atheistical, but which were in fact Artan. 

begun to read some of the fathers, bishop The letters on this sutiject in Winwood 

Cox writes of it with some disapproba- are curious. Even at this time the king 

tion, adverting especially to tlie Pela* is said to have qioken moderately of pre- 

gianism of Chrjrsostom and the other destination as a dubious point (p. 452), 

Greeks. Strype's AnnalJs, i. 324. though he had treated Arminius as a 

* Winwood, iii. 293. The intempe- mischievous innovator for raising a qne»- 
rate and even impertinent behaviour of tion about it; and this is confirmed by 
James, in pressing the states of Holland his letter to the States in 1613. Brandt, 
to inflict some censure or punishment on iii. 129, and see p. 138. See Collier, 
Vorstius, is well known. But though p. 711, for the king's sentiments in 1616 ; 
YorstiuB was an Armiuian, it was not pre- also Brandt, iii 313. 
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logical pedantry than cliarity or decorum.^ Yet this 
inconsistent monarch, within a very few years was eo 
wrought on by one or two favourite ecclesiastios, who in- 
clined towardis the doctrines condemned in that assembly, 
that openly to maintain the Angustinian system became 
aknost a sure means of exclusion from preferment in onr 
church. This was carried to its height imder Charles. 
Laud, his sole counsellor in ecclesiastical matters, advised 
a declaration enjoining silence on the controverted points; 
a measure by no means unwise if it had been fairly acted 
upon. It is alleged, however, that the preachers on one 
fiide only were silenced, the printers of books on one side 
censured in the star-chamber, while fiill scope was in- 
dulged to the opposite sect.*' 



b Sir Dadley Carleton's Letters and was in 161A, while De Dominis left Eng- 

NegoUations, paaelm. Brandt's History land not later than 1622. Buckingham 

of Reformation in Low Countries, voL lit seems to have gone very warmly into 

The English divines sent to this qrnod Land's scheme of exdudli^ the Calvinists. 

were decidedly inclined to Calvinism, hut The latter gave him a list of divines on 

they spoke of themselves as deputed by Charles's accession, distinguishing their 

the king, not by the church of England, names by 0. and P^ for orthodox and 
which they did not represent ' puritan ; inclqding several tenets in the 

^ There is some obscurity about the latter denomination, besides those of the 
tapid transition of the court from Calvin- quinquarticular controversy, such as the 
ism to the opposite side. It has been indispensable observance of the Lord's 
supposed that tbe part taken by James d^, the indiscrimination of bishops and 
at the synod of Dort was chiefly political, presbyters, tc. Life of Laud, 119. The 
with a view to sni^rt the house of influence of Laud became so great, that 
Orange against the party headed by to preach in favour of Calvlniam, though 
Baruevelt But he was so much more commonly reputed to be the doctrine of 
of a theologian than a statesman, that I the church, incurred punishment in any 
much doubt whether this wiU account raulc Davenant,bishop of Salisbury, one 
satisfactorily for his zeal in behalf of the of the divines sent to Dort, and reckoned 
Gomarists. He wrote on the sutject with among the principal theologians of that 
much polonical bitterness, but without age, was reprimanded on his knees before 
reference, so far as I have observed, to the privy council for this ofTence. Collier, 
any political faction ; though sir Dudley p. 760. But in James's reign the uni- 
Garleton's letters show that he oontem- versity of Oxford was decidedly Calvin- 
plated the matter as a minister ought to isttc A preacher, about 1623, having 
do. Heylin intimates that the king grew used some suspicious expressions, was 
" more moderate afterwards, and into a compelled to recant them, and to main- 
better liking of those opinions which he tain the following theses in the divinity 
had laboured to condemn at the synod of school : Decretum pmedestinationis ncn 
Dort" Life of Laud, 120. The court est conditlonale — Gracia siifflciens sd 
language, indeed, shifted so very soon salutem non conceditur omnibus. Wood, 
after this, that Antonio de Dominis, the iL 348. And I suppose it continued so hi 
famous half-converted archbishop of Spa- the next reign, so far as the university's 
lato, is said to have invented the name of opinions could be manifested. But Laud 
doctrinal puritans for those who dislin- took care Uiat no one should be promoted, 
gulshed themselves by holding the Cal- as far as he could help it, who held these 
vint«tic. tenets. Tet the qrnod of Dort tenets. 

2d2 
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The house of commons, especially in their last session, 
took np the increase of Arminianism as a public griev- 
ance. It was conpled in their remonstrances with 
popery, as a new danger to religion, hardly less terrible 
than the former. This bigoted clamour arose in part 
from the nature of their own Calvinistic tenete, which, 
being still prevalent in the kingdom, would, inde- 
pendently of all political motives, predominate in any 
popular assembly. But they had a sort of excuse for it 
in the close, though accidental and temporary, connexion 
that subsisted between the partisans of these new specu- 
lative tenets and those of arbitrary power ; the church- 
men who receded most from Calvinism being generally 
the zealots of prerogative. They conceived also that 
these theories, conformable in the main to those most 
countenanced in the church of Bome, might pave the 
way for that restoration of her faith which from so many 
other quarters appeared to threaten them. Kor was thiis 
last apprehension so destitute of all plausibility as the 
advocates of the two first Stuarts have always pretended 
it to be. 

James, well instructed in the theology of the re- ' 
. formers, and inured himself to controversial 
cathoikt dialectics, was far removed in point of opinion 
"*«*«' from any bias towards the Romish creed. But 
he had, while in Scotland, given rise to some 
suspicions at the court of !^lizabeth by a little clandes- 
tine coquetry with the pope, which he fancied to be a 
political means of disarming enmity.^ Some knowledge 

d Winwood,yoLLpLl,52,388; Lettres manding aU JesoitB and priests to quit the 

d'Osaat, L 221 ; Birch's Negotiations of realm, dated in 1603, he declares himself 

Edmondes, p. 36. These references do personally ** so mndi beholden to the new 

not relate to the letter said to have been bishop of Bome for his kind office and 

forged in the king's name and addressed private temporal carrii^ towards ns in 

to Clement Vni. by lord Balmerina But many things, as we shall ever be rea4y 

Laing, Hist, of Scotland, iii. 59, and Birdi's to requite the same towards him as bishop 

Negotiations, &&, Itt, render it almost of Rome in state and condition of a secolar 

certain that this letter was genuine, which prince." Rymer, xvL 5t3. This is ex- 

indeed has been generally believed by plained by a passage in the Memoirs of 

men of sense. James was a man of so Sully (L 15). Clement VIII., thong^ , 

littte consistency or sincerity, that it is before Elizabeth's death he had abetted 

difOcult to solve the problem of tliis clan- the prqject of placing Arabella on the 

destine intercourse. But it might very throne, thought it expedient, after this 

likely proceed ftx)m his dread of being design had failed, to pay some court tp 

excommunicated, and, in consequence, James, and had reftised to accept the 

flssasskiated. In a proclamation, com- dedicationof a woxk written against hiip. 
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bf this, probably, as well as his avowed dislike of san- 
guinary persecution, and a foolish reliance on the trifling 
circumstance that one if not both of his parents had pro- 
fessed their religion, led the English catholics to expect 
a great deal of indtdgence, if not support, at his hands. 
This hope might receive some encouragement from his 
speech on opening the parliament of 1604, wherein he 
intimated his design to revise and explain the penal 
laws, "which the judges might perhaps," he said, *'in 
times past, have too rigorouisly interpreted." But the 
temper of those he addressed was very diflferent. The 
catholics were disappointed by an act inflicting new 
penalties on recusants, and especially debarring them 
from educating their children according to their con- 
sciences/ The administration took a sudden 
turn towards severity; the prisons were filled, tSoSt's 
the penalties exacted, several suffered death,' ^*^^,*<>- 
and the general helplessness of their condition 
impelled a few persons (most of whom had belonged to 
what was called the Spanish party in the last i^ign) to 
the gunpowder conspiracy, imjustly imputed to the ma- 
jority of catholics, though perhaps extending beyond 

besides, probably, some other ooortesies; dinaiy &voar, had grown mightily in 

There is a letter from the king addressed number, courage, and inflnence." — " If the 

to the pope, and probably writtai in 1603, gospel shall quail, and popery prevail, 

among the Cottonian MSS., Nero, B. vL 9, it will be imputed principally unto your 

which shows his disposition to coax and great counsellors, who either procure or 

coquet with the Babylonian, against whom yield to grant toleration to some." James 

he so much inveighs in his printed works, told some gentlemen who petitioned for 

It seems that Clement had so far pre- toleration t that the utmost they could 

sumed as to suggest that the prince of expect was connivance. Carte, iii. 111. 

Wales should be educated a catholic. This seems to have been what he intended 

which the king refuses, but not in so through his reign, till imi)ortuned by 

strong a manner as he should have done. Spain and France to promise more. 

I cai^ot recollect whether this letter has ^ 1 Jac I. c 4. The x>enalties of recu- 

been printed, though I can scarcely sup- sancy were particularly hard upon women, 

pose the contrary. Persons himself b^^ who, as I have observed in another place, 

to praise the works of James, and show adhered longer to the old religion than 

muchhopeof what he would do. Cotton, the other sex; and stiU more so upon 

Jul. B. vL 11. those who had to pay for their scruples. 

The severities against catholics seem It was proposed in parliament, but with 

at first to have been praclically mitigated, the usual fate of humane su^estions, 

Winwood, ii. 18. Archbishop Button that husbands going to churoh should not 

wrote to Cecil, complaining of the tolera- be liable for their wives' recusancy, 

tion granted to papists, while the puri- Carte, 754. But fhey had the alternative 

tans were severely treated. Id. p. 40. afterwards, by 1 Jac. I. c. 6, of letting 

Lodge, UL 251. ** The foi^mer," he says, fheir wives lie in prison or paying lOZ. a 

** partly by this round d^ding with the month, 

puritanic and partly by some extraor- ' Ldngud, iz. 41, 65. 
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those who appeared in it.* We cannot wonder that a 
parliament so narrowly rescned from personal destrao- 

K FrMn comparing tome ptsaages In whoee dAily food wag rafDoiir; and the 
sir CharleB Cornwallis's despatches. Win- general hopes of the English Romanists 
wood, Tol. ii. p. 143, 144, 153, with others at the moment are not evidence of their 
in Birch's acooimt of sir Thomas Ed- privity to the gonpowder-treBson, which 
mondes's n^oitiation8» p. 233, et seq., it was probably contrived late, and imparted 
appears that the English catholics were to very few. Bat to deny that there was 
looking forward at this thne to some sudi a plot, or, which is the same thing, 
crisis in their favour, and that even the to throw fhe whole on the oontrivanca 
court of i^in was influenced by their and management of Cecil, as has some- 
hopes. A letter from sir Thomas Parry times been done, argues great effrontery 
to Edmondes, dated at Puis, 10 Oct. in those who lead, and great stupidifey In 
1605, is remarkable : " Our priests afe those who follow. The letter to lord 
very busy about petitions to be exhibited Monteagle, the discovery of the puwder, 
to ttie king's nu^esty at this parliament, fhe simultaneous rising in arms in War- 
and some further designs upon refosal. wickshire, are as indisputable asanyfkcts 
These matters are secretly managed by in htstoiy. What then had Cecil to do 
intelligence with their colleagues in those with the plot, except that he hit upon 
parts where you reside, and with the two the cine to the dark allusions in the letter 
nuncios. I think it were necessary for his to Monteagle, of which he was courtier 
majesty's service that you found means &aoia^ to let the king take the credit? 
to have privy spies amongst them, to James's admirers have always reckoned 
discover their negotiations. Something is this, as he did himself, a vast proof of 
at present in hand amongst these despe- sagacity; yet there seems no great acute- 
rate hypocrites, which I trust God shall ness in the discovery, even if it had been 
divert by ttie vigilant care of his mi^esty's his own. He might have recollected the 
faithful servants and friends abroad, and circumstances of his father's catastrophe, 
prudence of his council at home." Birch, which would naturally put him on the 
p. 233. There seems indeed some ground scent of gunpowder. In point of fact, 
for suspicion that the nuncio at Brussels however, the happy conjecture appears to 
was privy to the conspiracy ; thou^ this be Cecil's. Winwood, iL If a But had 
ou£^t not to be asserted as an historical he no previons hint ? See Lodge, iii. 301. 
fiBK;t. Whether the offence of Garnet went ' The earl of Northumberland was not 
beyond misprision of treason has been only committed to the Tower <hi exispi' 
much controverted. The catholic writers cion of privity in the plot, but lay four- 
maintain that he had no knowledge of teen years there, and paid a fine of 
the conspiracy, except by having heard it 11,0002. (by composition for SO.OOOi.), 
in confession. But this rests altogether before he was released. lingard, ix. 89. 
on his word ; and the prevarication of It a]qpears almost incredible that a man 
which he has been proved to be guilty (not of his ability, though certainly of a dan- 
to mention the damning circumstance gerous and discontented spirit, and rather 
that he was taken at Hendlip in conceal- destitute of religion than a zealot fo^ po- 
ment along with the other conspirators) pery, which he did not, I believe, openly 
makes it difficult for a candid man to profess, should have mingled in so flagi- 
acquit him of a thorough participation in tious a design. There is indeed a re- 
tbeir guilt. Compare Townsend's Aocu- markable letter in Winwood, voL ilL 
sations of History against the Church of p. 287, which tends to corroborate the 
Rome (1825), p. 241, containing extracts suspicions entertained of him. But this 
from some important documents in the letter is from Salisbury, his inveterate 
State Paper OfBce, not as yet published, enemy. Every one must agree that the 
with State Trials, voL ii.; and see Lin- fine imposed on this nobleman was pre- 
gard, ix. 160, kc Tet it shonld be kept posterous. Were we even to admit that 
in mind that it was easy for a few artful suspicion might Justify his long Impriaon- 
persons to keep on the alert by indistinct ment, a pai'tidpation in one of the moBt 
communications a credulous multitude atrocious ooospiracies recorded in hiatoiy 
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tion endeavoured to draw the cord still tighter rotind 
these dangerous enemies. The statute passed on this 
occasion is by no means more harsh than might be 
expected. It required not only attendance on worship, 
but participation in the communion, as a test of con- 
formity, and gave an option to the king of taking a' 
penalty of 201, a month from recusants, or two thirds of 
their lands. It prescribed also an oath of allegiance, 
the refusal of which incurred the penalties of a pree- 
munire. This, imported that, notwithstanding any sen- 
tence of deprivation or excommunication by the pope, 
the taker would bear true allegiance to the king, and 
defend him against any conspiracies which should be 
made by reason of such sentence or otherwise, and do 
his best endeavour to disclose them ; that he from his 
heart abhorred, detested, and abjured as impious and 
heretical the damnable doctrine and position that princes 
excommunicated or deprived by the pope may be de- 
posed or murdered by their subjects, or any other what^ 
soever ; and that he did not believe that the pope or 
any other cotdd absolve him from this oath.** 

Except by cavilling at one or two words, it seemed 
impossible for the Eoman catholics to decline so reason- 
able a test of loyalty, without justifying the worst 
suspicions of protestant jealousy. Most of the secular 
priests in England, asking only a connivance in the - 
exercise of their ministry, and aware how much the 
good work of reclaiming their apostate countrymen was 
retarded by the political obloquy they incurred, would 
have willingly acquiesced in ttie oath. But the court 
of Borne, not yet receding an inch from her proudest 
claims, absolutely forbade all catholics to abjure her 
deposing power by this test, and employed Bellarmine 
to prove its unlawfulness. The king stooped to a. 
literary controversy with this redoubted champion, and 
was prouder of no exploit of his life ihan his answer to 
the cardinal's book, by which he incurred the contempt 
of foreign courts and of all judicious men.* Though 

WM, if proved, to h6 man severely pu- 9f ; Aikin, L S19. It Is observed by Gol- 

nished ; if unproved, not at alL lier, IL 695, and indeed by the king him- 

h 3 Jac L c. 4, 5. self, in his Apology for the Oath of 

1 Carte, lit. t82; OolUer, 690; Butler's Allegiance, edit 1619, p. 46, that Bellar- 

Hemotrs of Catholics; Lts^prd, voL ix. mine plainly confounds the oath of alle-- 
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neither the murderous conspiracy of 1605, nor this 
refusal to abjure the principles on which it was founded, 
could dispose James to persecution, or even render the 
papist so obnoxious in his eyes as the puritan, yet he 
was long averse, to anything like a general remission of 
the penal laws. In sixteen instances after this time the 
sanguinary enactments of his predecessor were enforced, 
but only perhaps against priests who refused the oath ; ^ 
the ca&olics enjoyed on the whole somewhat more 
indulgence than before in respect to the private exercise 
of their religion; at least enough to offend narrow- 
spirited zealots, and furnish pretext for the murmurs cS. 
a, discontented parliament, but under condition of paying 
compositions for recusancy — a regular annual source of 
revJmie, which, though apparently trifling in amount. 
the king was not likely to abandon, even if his notions 
of prerogative and the generally received prejudices of 
that age had not determined him against an express 
toleration." 

In the course, however, of that impolitic negotiation, 
which exposed him to all eyes as the dupe and tool of 
tiie court of Madrid, James was led on to promise con- 



gianoe with that of sapremacy. But land. But the king, as Bnckin^am lets 

this cannot be the whole of the case : him know, was of a quite contrary opi- 

it is notorious that Bellarmine protested nion ; for, ** thou^^ he would not by any 

against any denial of the pope's deposing means have a more severe course held 

power. than his laws appoint in that case, yet 

k lingard, iz. 216. Druiy, executed there are many reasons why there should 
in 160t, was one of the twelve priests be no miligation above that which bia 
who, in 1602, had signed a declaration of laws have exerted, and his own oan- 
the queen's right to the crown, notwith- science telleth him to be fit" He after- 
standing her exoommunicati(m. But, wards professes*' to account it a baseness 
though he evidently wavered, he could in a prince to show such a desire of the 
not be induced to say as much now in match [this was in 1617] as to slack any. 
order to save his life. State Trials, ii. thing in his course of government, much 
358. more in propagation of the religion he 

™ Lord Bacon, wise in all things, al- professeth, for fear of giving hinderaaoe 

ways reconunoided mildness towards re- to the match thereby." Page 562. What 

Gusants. In a letter to ViUiers, in 1616, a contrast to the behaviour of this san^e 

he advises that the oath of supremacy king dx years afterwards I Theanmnons' 

should by no means be tendered to recu- were always dissatisfied with lenity, and 

sant magistrates in Ireland ; " the new complained that the lands of recusants 

plantation of protestants/' he says, "must were undervalued, as they must have 

mate the other party in time." Vol. it been, if the king got only 60001. per an- 

p. 530. This has not indeed proved true; num by the compositions. Debates in 

yet as much, perhaps, for want of follow- 1621, voL L p. 24, 91. But he valued 

ing Bacon's advice, as for any other cause, those in England and Ireland at 36.0061. 

He wished for a like toleration in £ng- langardf 215, from Hardwicke Fsapera. 
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jceseions for which his protestant subjects were ill pre- 
pared. That court had wrought on lus feeble mind by 
affected coyness about the infanta's marriage, with two 
private aims : to secure his neutrality in the war of the 
Palatinate, and to obtain better terms for the English 
<)atholic8. Fully successful in both ends, it would pro- 
bably have at length permitted the union to take place, s 
had not Buckingham s rash insolence broken off the 
treaty ; but I am at a loss to perceive the sincere and 
even generous conduct which some have found in the 
Spanish coundl during this negotiation.'' The king 
acted with such culpable weakness as even in him 
excites our astonishment. Buckingham, in his first 
eagerness for the marriage, on arriving in Spain^ wrote 
to ask if the king would acknowledge the pope's spiritual 

" The absard and highly blameable of these ndiies, as an aheolnte prince and 
oondnct of Bnddni^ain has created a pre- sovereign, on condition of receiving one- 
Judice ia favour of the court of Madrid, tenth of the profits ; promising espedally 
That they desired the marriage is easy to his aid against any puritans who mlc^t 
be believed ; but that they would have attadc hhn from Baibadoes or elsewhere, 
ever sincere^ oo-opemted for the restora- and to furnish him with four thousand 
tion of the Palatinate, or even withdrawn men and six ships of war, to be paid out 
the Spanish troops from it, is neither of the revenue of the mines, 
rendered probable by the general policy This is a very strange document, If 
.of that government, nor by the conduct genuine. It seems to show that Buck- 
it pursued in the negotiation. Compare Ingham, aware of his unpopularity in 
Haidwlckfi State Papers, voL 1. ; Cabala, 1, England, and that sooner or hiter he must 
et post; Howell's Letters ; Clarendon &11, and led away, as so many were, by 
State Fe^pefSi vol. Lad initium. especially the expectation of jmrnense wealth in 
p. 13. America, had contrived this arrangement, 

A very curious paper in the latter col- which was probably intended to take 
lection, p. 14, may be thou^^t, perhaps, place only in the event of his banishment 
to throw a light on Buckingham's pro- from England. The share that Oustavip 
Jects, and account in some measure for his appears to have taken in so wild a plao 
sudden enmity to Spahi. During his is rather extraordinary, and may expose 
residence at Madrid in 1623, a secretary the whole to some suspicion. It is not 
who had been dissatisfied with the court clear how this came among the Clarendon 
revealed to him a pretended secret disco- papers ; but the endorsement runs — *' Pre- 
very of gold-mines in a part of America, sented, and Uie design attempted and in 
and sucs^ted that they might be easiiy some measure attained by Cromwell, 
possessed by any association that could ando 1652." I should coqjecture there- 
command seven or eight hundred men; fore that some spy of the king's procured 
and that, after having made such a settle- the copy trom. Cromwell's papers, 
ment, it would be easy to take the I have since found that Harte had seen 
Spanish flotilla and attempt the conquest a sketch of this treaty, but he does not 
ot Jamaica and St Domingo. This made tell us by what means. Hisi Gust 
so great an impression on the mind of Adolph. i. ISO. But that prince, in 1627, 
Bnckina^ham, that long afterwards, in 1628, laid before the diet of Sweden a plan for 
he entered into a contract with Oustavus establishing a commerce with the West 
Adolphus, who bound himself to defend Indies ; for which sums of money were 
him against all opposers in the possession subscribed. Id. 143. 
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supremacy, as the enrest means of success. James pro- 
fessed to be shocked at this, but offered to recognise his 
jurisdiction as patriarch of the west, to whom ecclesias* 
tical appeals might ultimately be made : a concession as 
incompatible with the code of our protestant laws as the 
former. Yet with this knowledge of his fitvourite's dis^ 
position, he gave the prince and him a written promise 
to perform whatever they should agree upon with the 
court of Madrid.*" On the treaty being almost concluded, 
the king, prince, and privy council swore to observe 
oertain stipulated articles, by which the infanta was not 
only to have the exercise of her religion, but the educa* 
tion of her children till ten years of age. But the king 
was also sworn to private articles : that no penal laws 
should be put in force against the catholics, that there 
should be a perpetual toleration of their religion in 
private houses, that he and his son would use their 
authority to make parliament confirm and ratify these 
articles, and revoke all laws (as it is with stranger lati- 
tude expressed) containing anything repugnant to the 
Boman catholic religion, and that they would not con- 
sent to any new laws against them. The prince of 
Wales separately engaged to procure the suspension or 
abrogation of the penal laws within three years, and to 
lengthen the, term for the mother's education of their 
children from ten to twelve years, if it should be in his 
own power. He promised also to listen to catholic 
divines whenever the infanta should desire it.** 

These secret assurances, when they were whispered 
in England, might not unreasonably excite suspicion of 
the prince's wavering in his religion, which he contrived 
to aggravate by an act as imprudent as it was reprehen- 
sible. During his stay at Madrid, while his inclinations 
were still bent on concluding the marriage, the sole 
apparent obstacle being the pope's delay in forwarding 
the dispensation, he wrote a letter to Gregory XV., in 

® Hardwicke Papers, p. 402, 411, 41 Y. lies, entered into by the prinoe and 

The very cnrioos letters in this collection Badkini^uan ; but on fell deliberation in 

relative to the Spanish match are the the council, it was agreed that he must 

vouchers for my text It appears by one adhere to his pramise. This rash promise 

of Secretary Conway's, since published, was the cause of his subsequent prevari- 

Ellis, iiL 154, that the king was in great cations. 

distress at the engagement for a complete P Hardwicke Papers ; Bushworth. 
immunity from penal laws for the catho- 
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reply to one inaoeived from him, in langni^e evidently 
intended to give an impression of his favonrble dispo^ 
sitions towards the Boman £aiith. The whole tenor of 
his subsequent life must have satisfied /every reasonable 
inquirer into oxir history of Charles's real attachment to 
the Anglican church ; nor could he have had any other 
aim than to facilitate his arrangements with the court of 
Eome by this deception. It would perhaps be uncandid 
to judge severely a want of ingenuousness which youth, 
love, and bad counsels may extenuate ; .yet I cannot 
help remarking that the letter is written with the pre- 
cautions of a veteran in dissimulation ; and while it 
is full of what might raise expectation, contains no 
special pledge that he could be called on to redeem. 
But it was rather presumptuous to hope that he could 
foil the subtlest masters of artifice with their own 
weapons.** 

James, impatient for this ill-omened alliance, lost no 
time in fulfilling his private stipulations with Spain? He 
published a general pardon of all penalties already in- 
curred for recusancy. It was designed to follow this 
up by a proclamation prohibiting the bishops, judges, 
and other mstgistrates to execute any penal statute against 
the catholics. But the lord-keeper, bishop Williams, 
hesitated at so unpopular a stretch of power.' And, the 
rupture with Spain ensuing almost immediately, the king, 
with a singular defiance of all honest men's opinions. 



*! Hardwicke Papers, p. 453, where ments, expressing his Batisfactfon, "cum 

the letter is printed in Latin. The pontificem Romannm ex officii genere 

translation, in Wilson, RudiwDrth, and oolere prinoeps Britannns indperet, kc. 

Cabala, p. 214, is not by any means Bnshworth, vol. i. p. 98. 

exact, going in several places much be- It is said by Howell, who was th^i on 

yond the original. If Hume knew no- the spot, that the prince never used the 

thing but the translation, as is most service of the church of Englarid while 

probable, we may well be astonished at he was at Madrid, though two chaplains, 

his way of dismissing this business ; that, church-plate, &&, had been sent over. 

" the prince having received a very civil Howell's Letters, p. 140. Bristol and 

letter from the pope, he was -induced to Buckingham charged eadi other \rith 

return a very civil answer." Clarendon advising Charles to embrace the Romish 

saw it in a different light: Clar. State religion; and he himself, in a letter to 

Papers, ii. 337. Bristol. Jan. 31, 1636-6, hnputes this to 

Urban VIIL had succeeded Gregory him in the most positive terms. Cabala, 

XV. before the arrival of Charles's letter, p. lY, 4to. edit As to Buckingham's 

He answered it of course in a style of willingness to see this step taken, there 

approbation, and so as to give the ut- can, I presume, be little doubt 

most meaning to the prince's compU- ' Bushworth ; Cabala, p. 19. 
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though the secret artioles of the late treaty had become 
generally known, declared, in his first speecL to parUa- 
ment in 1624, that '' he had only thought good some- 
times to wink and connive at the execution of some 
penal laws, and not to go on so rigorously as at other 
times, but not to dispense with any, or to forbid or alter 
any, that concern religion ; he never permitted or yielded, 
he never did think it with his heart, nor spoke it with 
his mouth."* 

When James, soon after this, not yet taught by ex- 
perience to avoid a Eomish alliance, demanded the hand 
of Henrietta Maria for his son, Eichelieu thought him- 
self bound by policy and honour as well as religion to 
obtain the same or greater advantages for the English 
catholics than had been promised in the former nego- 
tiation. Henrietta was to have the education of her 
children till they reached the age of twelve ; thus were 
added two years, at a time of fife when the mind be- 
come susceptible of lasting impressions, to the term at 
which, by the treaty with Spain, the mother's superin- 
tendence was to cease.' Yet there is the strongest reason 
to believe that this condition was merely inserted for the 
honour of the French crown, with a secret understanding 
that it should never be executed." In fact, the royal 
chiLdren were placed at a very early age under protestant 
governors of the king*s appointment; nor does Henrietta 
appear to have ever insisted on her right. That James 
and Charles should have incurred the scandal of this 
engagement, since the articles, though called private, 
must be expected to transpire, without any real inten- 
tions of performing it, is an additional. instance of that 
arrogant contempt of public opinion which distinguished 
the Stuart family. It was stipulated in the same private 
articles that prisoners on the score of religion should 
be set at liberty, and that none should be molested in 
future.* These promises were irregularly fulfilled, ac- 

* ParL Hist 13Y5. Both houses. Eeniington (better known afterwards as 

however, joined in an address that the earl of Holland), the king's ambassador 

. laws against recnsants m^ht be pnt in at Paris for this marriage treaty ; hi the 

execution. Id. 1408. And the commons appendix to Clarendon State Papers, voL 

returned i^in to the charge afterwards. U. p. v. viiL ix. 

Idem, 1484. * Haidwicke Papers, i. 536. Birch, 

t Rushworth. in one of those volumes given by him to 

^ " See a series of letters from lord the British Museum (and which ought 
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cording to the terms on which Charles stood with his 

brother-in-law. Sometimes general orders were issued 

to be published aooording to his own in- derftil, with all this good-will on the 
tentlon), has made several extracts from part of their court, that the English 
the MS. despatches of Tillieres, the catholics should now send a letter to re- 
French ambassador, which illustrate this quest the granting of the dispensation, 
negotiation. The pope, it seems, stood A few days aft«r. Dec. 26. the ambassador 
ofT tmm granting the dispensation, re- announces the king's letter to the arch- 
quiring that tiie English caUiolic clergy bishops, directing them to stop the pro- 
should represent to him their approbation secution of catholics, the enlargement of 
of the marriage. He was informed that prisoners on the score of religion, and the 
the cardinal had obtained terms much written promises of the king and prince 
more fiEivourable for the catholics than to let the catholics ei^oy more liberty 
in the Spanish treaty. In short, they than they would have had by virtue of 
evidentiy fancied themselves to have the treaty with Spain. On the credit of 
gained a Ml assurance of toleration; this Louis wrote on the 23rd of January, 
nor could the matdi have been effected to request six or eig^t ships of war to 
on any other terms. The French minister employ against Soubise, the chief of the 
writes to Louis XIII. ftom London, Hugonots ; with which, as is well known, 
October 6, 1624, that he had obtained a Charles complied in the ensuing summer, 
supersedeas of all prosecutions, mbre tiian The kfaig's letter above mentioned does 
themselves expected, or could have be- not, I beUeve, appear. But his ambas- 
lieved 'possible; en somme, un acte tr^ sadors, Carlisle and Holland, had pro- 
publique, et qui fut resolu en plein con- mised in his name that he would give a 
sell, le dit roi I'ayant assemble expr^s written promise, on the word and honour 
pour cela le Jour d'hier." The pope of a king, which the prince and a secre- 
agreed to appoint a bishop for England, tary of state should also sign, tiiat all 
nominated by ttie king of France. Oct 22. his Roman cathoUc snljects should eirfoy 
The oatii of allegiance, however, was a more flreedom as to tiieir religion tiian 
atumbling-blodc; tiie king could not they could have had by any articles agreed 
change it by his own autiiority and esta. on with Spain; not being molested in 
blish anotiier in parliament, " oii hi fac- tiieir persons or property for their pro- 
tlon des puritains pr61omine, de sorte fession.and exercise of tiieir religion 
qu'ilspeuventcequ'ilsveulent." Buck- provided tiiey used tiieir Uberty with 
ingham however promised « de nous fidre moderation, and rendered due submission 
obtenir I'assurance que votire m^esttf to tiie king, who would not force tiiem 
desire tant, que lee catiioliques de ce pais to any oatii contrary to tiieir religion, 
ne seront Jamais inquietA pour hi ndson This was signed 18th Nov. Hardw. 
dn serment de fid^lit^, du quel votre Pap. 546. 

mi^est^ a si souvent oul parler.*' Dec 22. Yet after tiiis concession on tiie king's 

He yeakB tiie same day of an audience part tiie French cabinet was encouraged 

he had of king James, who promised by it to ask for a "direct and public 

never 1x> peraecute his catiiolic sul^ects, toleration, not by connivance, promise, or 

nor desire of tiiem any oatii which spoke ^crit secret, but by a public notificatidn 

of tiie pope's spiritual autiiority, "mais to aU tiie Roman catiidlics, and tiiat of 

seulement un acte de U reconnoissance all his majesty's kingdoms whatsoever, 

de la domination temporeUe que Dieului confirmed by his nu\|esty's and tiie 

a donn^e, et qu'ils auroient en consid^ prince's oath, and attested by a pubUc act, 

ration de votre n^Jest^,etdehiconflance whereof a copy to be deUvered to the 

que vous prencz en sa parole, beaucoi^p pope or his minister, and the same to 

plus de libertc qu'ils n'aurolent eu en bind his m^esty and tiie prince's suc- 

vertu des articles du traits d'Espagne." cessors for ever." Id, p. 662. The ambas- 

The French advised tiiat no parliament sadors expressed the strongest indignation 

should be called till Henrietta should at this proposal, on which the French did 

come over, "de qui la presence serviroit not think fit to insist In all this 

de bride anz puritains." It Is not won- wretched negotiation James was as much 
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to suspend all penal laws against papiBtis ; again, by 
capricious change of policy, all officers and judges are 
directed to proceed in their execution ; and this severity 
gave place in its turn to a renewed season of indulgence. 
If these alternations were not very satisfactory to the 
catholics, the whole scheme of lenity displeased and 
alarmed the protestants. Tolerance, in any extensive 
sense, of that proscribed worship, was equlally abhorrent 
to the prelatist and the puritan ; though one would have 
winked at its peaceable and domestic exercise, which 
the other was zealous to eradicate. But, had they been 
capable of more liberal reasoning upon this subject, 
there was enough to justify their indignation at 'this 
attempt to sweep away the restrictive code established 
by so many statutes, and so long deemed essential to 
the security of their church, by an unconstitutional ex- 
ei:tion of lie prerogative, prompted by no more worthy 
motive than conipliance with a foreign power, and tend- 
ing to confirm suspicions of the king's wavering between 
. the two reUgions, or his indifference to either. In the 
very first months of his reign, and while that parliament 
was sitting which has been reproached for its parsimony, 
he sent a fleet to assist the French king in blocking up 
the port of Rochelle ; and, with utter disregard of the 
national honour, ordered the admiral, who reported that 
the sailors would not fight against protestants, to sail to 
Dieppe, and give up his ships into the possession of 
France/ His subsequent alHance with the Hugonot 
party in consequence merely of Buckingham's unwar- 
rantable hostility to France, founded on the most extra- 
ordinary motives, could not redeem, in the eyes of the 
nation, this instance of lukewarmness, to say the least, 



the dape as he had been in the former, he relates himself, tn the oonrae of 8ev«ral 

expecting that France would assist in the conferences with the king <m that snliJect, 

recovery of the Palatinate, towards which, was assured by him that he was desirous 

In spite of promises, she took no steps, of re-entering the fold of the church. 

Bichelieu had said, *' Donnez-nous des Wilson in Eennet, p^ 786, note by WeU- 

prgtres, et nous vous donnerons des wood. I have not seen the original pas* 

colonels." Id. p. 638. Charles could sage; but Dr. Lingard puts by no means 

hardly be expected to keep his engage- so strong an interpretation on the king's 

ments as to the catholics, when he found words, as related by the archbishop : vol. 

himself so grossly outwitted. ix. 323. 

It was during this marriage-treaty of ^ Kennet, p. vL ; Bushworth ; lingordk 

1624 that the archbishop of Embnm, as iz. 353; CabgjA, p. Ii4. 
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in the general cause of the EeformatiiOn* Latel* ages liave 
Lad means of estimating the attachment of Charles the 
First to protestantism, which his contemporaries in that 
early period of his reign did not enjoy ; and this has led 
i^ome to treat the ap|H:ehensionB of parliament as either in-? 
sincere or preposterously unjust But can this be fairly 
pretended by any one who has acquainted himself with 
the course of proceedings on the Spanish marriage, the 
whole of which was revealed by ilie earl of Bristol to 
the house of lords p Was there nothing, again, to excite 
alarm in the frequent conversiozis of persons of high 
rank to popery, in the more dangerous partialities of 
many more, in the evident bias of certain distinguished 
churchmen to tenets rejected at the Beformation ? The 
course pursued with respect to religious matters after the 
dissolution of parliament in 1629, to which I shall pre^ 
sently advert, did by no^ means show Hiq misgivings of 
that assembly to have been ill founded. 

It was neither, however, the Arminian opinions of the 
higher clergy, nor even their supposed leaning unoonstifcii- 
towards those of Bome, that chiefly rendered pro^t^^ 
them obnoxious to the commons. They had by the Big]> 
studiously inculcated that resistance to the ^^^"^^^^y* 
commands of rulers was in every conceivable instance 
a heinous sin; a tenet so evidently subversive of all civil 
liberty that it can be little worth while to argue about 
right and privilege, wherever it has obtained a real hold 
on the understanding and conscience of a nation. This had 
very early been adopted by the Anglican reformers, as a 
barrier against the disaffection of Qiose who adhered to 
the ancient religion, and in order to exhibit their own 
loyalty in a more fiivourable light. The homily against 
wilful disobedience and rebellion was written on occa- 
sion of the rising of the northern earls in 1569, and is 
full of temporary and even personal allusions.* But the 

' "God aUoweth (It is said in tiiie the chronicles of our own conntTy, caU to 
homily, among other passages to the same mind so many rebellions of old time, and 
effect) neither the dignity of any person, some yet fresh in memory ; ye shall not 
nor the multitude of any people, nor the find that Ood ever prospered any rebel- 
weight of any cause, as sufficient for the Uon against their natural and lawful 
which the sul^ecta may move rebellion prince, but contrariwise, that the rebels 
against their princes." The next sentence were ovwtbrown and slain, and such as 
contains a bold position. *' Turn over and were taken prison^ dreadfully exe* 
read the histories of all natioDS, look over cuted." They Ulusttate their doctrine by 
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same cLootrine is enforced in others of those oompositions, 
which enjoy a kind of half anthopty in the English 
church. It is laid down in the canons of conYocation in 
1606. It is Tcry frequent in the writings of English 
divines, those especially who were much about the court. 
And an unluo]^ preacher at Oxford, named Enig|ht, 
about 1622, haying thrown out some intimation that sub- 
jects oppressed by their prince on account of religion 
might defend themselves by arms, that universiiy, on 
tiie king's highly resenting such heresy, not only cen- 
sured the preacher (who had the audacity to observe that 
the king by tiien sending aid to the French Hngonots 
of Bochelle, as was rumoured to be designed, had sanc- 
tioned his position), but pronounced a solemn decree 
.that it is in no case lawful for subjects to make use of 
force against their princes, nor to appear offensively or 
defensively in the field against them. All persons pro- 
moted to degrees were to subscribe this article, and to 
take an oath that they not only at present detested the 
opposite opinion, but would at no future time entertain 
it^ A ludicrous display of the folly and despotic spirit 
of learned academies !* 

Those however who most strenuously denied the 
abstract right of resistance to unlawful commands were 
by no means obliged to mtdntain the duty bf yielding 
them an active obedience. In the case of religion, it was 
necessary to admit that Grod was rather to be obeyed than 
man. Nor had it been pretended, except by the most 
servile churchmen, that subjects had no positive rights. 



the most prepotterons example I have a popish BaooeMor. Nor was this theoiy 

ever seen alleged in any book: thatof the very oonsistent with the aid and oomn 

Virgin Mary, who, ** being of the royal toaaone given to the United Provinces, 

blood of the ancient natural kings of Our learned churchmen, however, cared 

Jewry, obeyed the proclamation of An- very little for the Dutdt They were 

gostns to go to Bethlehem. This obedience more puzzled about the MaocabeesL But 

of this most noble and most virtuous lady that knot is cut in bishop Overall's Goo- 

to a foreign and pagan prince doth well vocation Book by denying that Antlodias 

teach us, who in comparison of her are Epiphanes had lawful possession of Pales- 

both base and vile, what ready obedience tine— a proposition not easy tobe madeont 

we do owe to our natural and gracious * Collier, 724. Neal, 49& Wood's 

sovereign." History of the University of Oxford, ii. 

In another homily, entitled 'On Obe- 341. Knight was sent to the Gatehoose 

dienoe,' the duty of non-resistance, even prison, where he remained two years, 

in defence of religion, is most decidedly Laud was the chief cause of this severity, 

maintained ; and in such a manner as if we may believe Wood ; and his own 

m^t have been inconvenient in case of diary seems to oonflim this. 
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in belialf of whidi they miglit decline compliance with 
illegal requisitions. This however was openly asserted 
in the reign of Charles. Those who reftised the general 
loan of 1 626 had to ^iconnter assaults from very different 
quarters, and were not only imprisoned, but preached at. 
Two sermons by Sibthorp and Mainwaring excited par- 
ticular attention. These men, eager for preferment, which 
they knew the readiest method to attain, taught that the 
king might take the subject's money at his pleasure, and 
that no one might refuse his demand, on penalty of dam- 
nation. " Parliaments," said Mainwaring, " were not 
ordained to contribute any right to the king, but for the 
more equal imposing and more easy exacting of that 
which unto kings doth appertain by natural and original 
law and justice, as their proper inheritance annexed to 
their imperial crowns from their birth."* These extra- 
vagances of rather obscure men would have passed with 
less notice if the government had not given them the 
most indecent encouragement. Abbot, archbishop of 
Canterbury, a man of integrity, but upon that account, 
as well as for his Calvinistio partialities, long since 
obnoxious to the courtiers, reftised to license Sibthorp's 
sermon, alleging some unwarrantable passages which it 
contained. For no other cause than this, he was se- 
questered from the exercise of his archiepiscopal juris- 
dictiony and confined to a country house in Kent.* The 



b Fttrl. Hist 877, 396, 410, &c Ken- antiquary, and less ill*natare than the 

net, p. 30. C!ollier, 740, 743. This his- chnrcfamen ; and the civilians gave no 

torian, thongh a no^]nror, is Englishman oonntenance to Williams's hyi>ocTitical 

enongh to blame the doctrines of Sib- scraples. Hacket's Life of Williams, p. 

thoip and Mainwaring, and, consistently 651. Biograph. Britann., art Abbot. 

with his higb-chnrdi principles, is dis- Spelman's Works, part 2, p. 3. Aikin's 

pleased at the suspension of Abbot by the James I., iL 259. WilUams's real oliject 

king's authority. was to succeed the archbishop on his 

^ state Trials, ii. 1449. A few years degradation, 

before this. Abbot had the misfortune, It may be remarked that Abbot, though 

while hunting deer in a nobleman's park, a very worthy man, had not alwi^ been 

to shoot one of the keepers with his cross- untainted by the air of a court. He had 

bow. Williams and Laud, who then acted not scrupled grossly to flatter the king 

together, with some others, affected (see his article in Biograph. Brit, and 

scruples at the archbishop's continuance AiUn, i. 368) ; and tells us himself that 

in his function, on pretence that, by some he introduced Yilliers in order to 8up> 

old canon, he had become irregular in plant Scnnerset ; which, though well 

consequence of this accidental homicide ; meant, did not become his function. Even 

and Spelman disgraced himself by writing in the delicate business of promising 

a treatise in support of this doctrine, toleration to the catholics by the secret 

James, however, had more eeaae than the articles of the tiealy with Spain, he gave 
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house of commons, after many complamts of those eccle- 
siafltics, finally proceeded against Mainwaring by im- 
peachment at the bar of the lords, lie was oondetSlieS 
to pay a fine of 1000/., to be suspended for three years 
from his ministry, and to be incapable of holding any 
ecclesiastical dignity. Yet the king almost immediately 
pardoned Mainwaring, who became in a few years a 
bishop, as Sibthorp was promoted to an inferior dignity.** 
There seems on the whole to be very little ground 
General for ccnsurc in the proceedings of this illus- 
"■""^ trious parliament. I admit that, if we believe 
Charles I. to have been a gentle and beneficent monarch, 
incapable of harbouring any design against the liberties 
of his people, or those who stood forward in defence of 
their privileges, wise in the choice of his counsellors, 
and patient in listening to them, the commons may seem 
to have carried their opposition to an unreasonable 
length. But, if he had shown himself possessed with 
such notions of his own prerogative, no matter how de- 
rived, as could bear no effective control from fixed law, 
or from the nation's Representatives ; if he was hasty 
and violent in temper, yet stooping to low arts of equi- 
vocation and insincerity ; whatever might be his estim- 
able qualities in other respects, they could act, in the 
main, no otherwise than by endeavouring to keep him 
in the power of parliament, lest his power should make 
parliament but a name. Every popular assembly, truly 
zealous in a great cause, will display more heat and 
passion than cool-blooded men after the lapse of centuries 
may wholly approve.* But so far were they from en- 

sstiMiM^oii to the king (Hardwicke Pa- they seem not to know of any other duty 

peiB, i. 428), which ooold only be by that belong to them." See Ellis's Letten, 

oomplianoe. This shows that the letter iii. 228, for the aooonnt Mede gives of the 

in Rndiworth, ascribed to the archbishop^ manner in which the heads of houses 

deprecating all such concessions, is not forced the election of Backingham as 

genuine. In Cabala, p. 13, it is printed chancellor of Cambridge, while the ira- 

with thenameof theaxchUshopof Toiic, peadunent was pending against him. 

Matiiews. The Janiormasters of arts, however, made 

d The bishops were many of them a good stand; so that it was carried 

mere ^cophants of Backingham. Besides against the earl of Bericshire only by 

Land, Williams, and Neile, one Field, three voices. 

Usliop of Llandaff, was an atject oonr- * Those who may be inclined to dis* 

tier. See a letter of his in Cabala, p. sent from my text will perhaps bow to 

118, '4to. edit Mede says (2Tth May, their favourite Clarendon. He ssya that 

1626), "I am sorry to hear th^ (the in the three first parliaments, tboni^ 

bishops) are so habituated to flattery that there were " several distempered speeches 
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croaching, as our Tory writers pretend, on the just 
powers of a limited monarcli, that they do not appear to 
have conceived, they at least never hinted at, the se- 
curities without which all they had obtained or attempted 
would become ineffectual. No one member of that house, 
in the utmost warmth of debate, is recorded to have sug- 
gested the abolition of the court of star-chamber, or any 
provision for the periodical meeting of parliament. 
Though such remedies for the greatest abuses were in 
reality consonant to the actual unrepealed law of the 
land, yet, as they implied, in the apprehension of the 
generality, a retrenchment of the king's prerogative, 
they had not yet become familiar to their hopes. In 
asserting the illegality of arbitrary detention, of com- 
pulsory loans, of tonnage and poxmdage levied without 
consent of parliament, they stood in defence of positive 
righto won by their fathers, the presciiptiye inheritance 
of Englishmen. Twelve years more of repeated aggres- 
sions taught the Long Parliament what a few sagacious 
men might perhaps have already suspected, that they 
must recover more "of their ancient constitution from 
oblivion, that they must sustain its partial weakness by 
new securities, that, in order to render the existence of 
monarchy compatible with that of freedom, they must 
not only strip it of all it had usurped, but of something 
that was its own. 

of particular perooDs, not fit for the reve- great courts upon those eztmordJuary 

rence due to his majesty," yet he ** does oocaaions ; and whoever oonsiderB the acts 

not know any formed act of either house of power and ii^ustioe in the intervals of 

(for neither the remonstrance nor votes parliament will not be much scandalized 

of the last day were such) that was not at the wannth and vivadty of those 

agreeable to the wisdom and Justice of meetings." VoL i. p. 8, edit. 1826. 
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Poetical Works. Plates. 10 Vols. Fcap. 8yo. 30*. 



Or, Das Vciome. Jtoyaiavo. 12s. 

— Pocket Edition. 8 Vola 2imo. 20s. 



J3old separata^ as follows, iVfcef*. «rf. teuA vsiume : 
CWWe Harold. "" " 



'I>ramas,-2 Vols. 
Tales and Poems. 



Hlscellasiea,^ V^. 
Beppo and Don Juan, 
2Vc4s. 



Childe Harold's PUgrimage. . lUuatan^ted JgldiUon* 



With 30 Vignettes. CxownSvo. 10«.&f. 

— Beanties — ^Poetry and Prose. Fcap. 9vo. ^«. 



BUTT^AIAN*$ LEXILOGUS; 01^ a CiiOoM^iUiHBination of the 

J&aaBlng and Etyxnolctfy of amnwouff .Qi»ek Worda-udFPassages, 
jDitoadedpiincipallyfov Homer andfie^d. Translated, and fijitod, with 
Explanatory Notes .and fi^piovig.^flezQSi |^y. Bsv^.if^ BriFttHi^xs. 
Third Edition. Svo. ilt. 
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BUTTMAK'S <3fttalogae of Irregular Greek Verbs; With all the 
Teases extant — tbelr Formation, Meaning, and Usage, accompanied bj 
an Index. Translated, -with K<ytes, by Bey. J. £. Fishlakb. Second 
Edition. Svo. 7«.6<f. 

OALTIN'S (Johk) Life. With Sztraets from his CorroBpondeaoe. 
B7 Thouas U. Dtxb. Partrait. 6to. lbs. 

OALLOOTT'S (Ladt) Little Arthur's History of England. Sevens 

teenthJEdiHim. Woodcuts. 18mo. ia.Gd. 

CABEME'S FRENCH COOKERY. Translated by W. Hail. 

JSe9emlJS4iii<m. Plates. 8vo. ISs. 

OARMICHAEL'S (A. N.) Greek Verbs. Their Formations, 
Irregularities, and Defects. Second EMtion. Post 8vo. 8f . Cd, 

OABKARVON'S (Lobd) Portugal, Oallicia, and the Buque 

Froyinces. From Motes made during a Journey to those Countries. 
Third Hdition, Post Svo. 6«. 

CAMPBELL'S (Lord) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepeiis 
of the Great Seal of England. Fronx the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lord Eldon in 2888. Tbh-dJaition. 7 Vols. 8vo. 102tf. 

Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 



Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. 2 Vols. Svo. SO*. 

Life of Lord. Bacon. Reprinted from the Lives of 



the Chancellors. Fcap. Svo. 2«. 

(George). Modem India. A Sketch of the System 



of Civil Government. With some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. Second Edition. Svo. 16s. 

India as it may be. An Outline of a proposed 



Government and Policy. Svo. 12«. 

(Thos.) Specimens of the British Poets. With Bio- 



n*aphical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. TKhd 
Edition. Portrait. KoyalSvo. 155. 

Short Lives of the British Poets. With an Essay 



«i Bngliflh Poetry. Peat 8to. 6*. 

CASTLEREAGH (The) DESPATCHES, from the commencement 
of the official career of the isie Viscount Castlereagh to the close of his 
life. Edited by the Mabquis OF LoirDOHDBBBY. 12 Vols. Svo. 14«.eaeh. 

CATHCART'S (Sir Georob) Commentaries on the War in Russia 
and Germany, 1812-13. Plans. Svo. 149. 

CEYLOK. An Historical and Descriptive Account of its Past 

and Present Condition. Post Svo. 

CHARMED ROE (The) ; or. The Story of the Little Brother and 

Sister. By Otto Specktbb. Plates. 16mo. 6*. 

CLAREKDON (Lord Chavobllor) ; lives of his Friends and 

Contemporaries, illustrative of Portraits in liis Gallery. , By Lady 
Thkbbsa Lewis. Portraits. 3 Vols. Svo. 42*. 

CLARK (Sir James) On the Sanative Influence of Climate, with an 
Account of the Best Places for Invalids in the South of Europe, &c. Fourth 
Edition. Post Svo. lOa.Sd. 

CLAUSBWITZ'S (Gehbbal Carii Vov) Campaign of 1812, in 
Rossis, 'nravslated tmrn the Gtfman. Map. SVo. iO$. <Sdf. 
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OLIVE'S (Loed); Life. By Rkv. G. B. Glbio, M.A. Post 8to. 5*. 

COLERIDGE'S (Samuel Tatloe) Table-Talk. Fourih EdMon. 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 

(Hbitet Nelson) Introdaetions to the Study of 



.the Greek Classic Poets. Third EdUim. Fcap. 8vo. Ba.Qd. 

COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Libraiy.] 

COMBER'S (Dean) Friendly Advice to the Roman Catholics 
of England. By Rev. Dr. Hook. Fcap.8vo. 3«. 

COOKERY (Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy and 
Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. New and 
Cheaper EdUion, Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. 6s. 

CBABBE'S (Ret. GaosaE) Life and Letters. By his Son. Portrait 
Fcap. 8vo. 8«. 

Life and Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Fcap.STo. 

24*.; or, One Yolnme. Royal Svo. 10«. 6<i. 

CUMMING'S (R. Gordon) Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the Far 

Interior of South AMca. Fourth and Cheaper EdiHon. With Wooden ts. 
2 Vols. PostSYO. 129. 

CHRZON'S (Hon. Robert) Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 

Iburth Edition. Woodcuts. PostSvo. IBs. 

Abmenia and Erzeeoum. a Year on the Frontiers 



of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. Third Edition, Map and Woodcots. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d.' 

CUNNINGHAM'S (Allan) Life of Sir David Wilkie. With his 
Journals, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art. Portrait. 3 Vols. 
8yo. 429. 

Poems and Songs. Now first collected 

and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo. 29. 6d. 

(Capt. J. D.) History of the Sikhs. From 



the Origin of the Nation to the Battle of the Sutl^. Second Ediiion. 
Maps. 8vo. 169. 

(Peter) London — Past and Present. A Hand- 



hook to the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works of Art, PnbL'c 
Buildings, and Places connected witii interesting and historical asso- 
ciations. Second Edition. PostSvo. I69. 

Modem London. A complete Guide for 



Visitors to the MetropoUs. Map. 16mo. 69. 

Environs of London. Including a circle of 25 

miles round St. Paul's. With Hints fbr Excursions hy RaiL— Road,— 
and River. Post 8vo. In the Press. 

Westminster Ahhey. Its Art, Architecture, 



and Associations. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. I9. 

Works of Oliver Goldsmith. A New Edition 



now first printed flrom the last editions which passed under the Author's 
own eye. Vignettes. 4 vols. 8vo. SO9. 

— Lives of Eminent English Poets. By Saxitel 

JoHHBOK, D.D. A New Edition, with Notes. 3 vols. 8vo. 229,84 
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CROKSR'S (Right Hon. J. W.) FrogressiYe Geography for Children. 

£burih Edition, 18mo. Is.Qd, 
— Stories for Children Selected from the History of 

England. Fi/teenih Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo. 28. Qd, 

Boswell'a Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to the 



Hebrides. A New Edition. Portraits. Boyal Syo. I69. 

LoBD Heetet*s Memoirs of the Reign of Qeorge the 



Second, from his accession to the death of Queen Caroline. Edited 
with Notes. Second and Cheaper Edition, Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 21.«. 

History of the Guillotine. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 



CROMWELL (Oliter) and John Bunyan. Select Biographies. 

B7 fiOBBBT SOUTHKT. Post 8tO. 2«. Qd. 

DARWIN'S (Charles) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. PostSvo. 7».W. 

DAVY'S (Sir Humphry) Consolations in Travel; or. Last Days 
of a Philosopher. F\fth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8yo. 69. 

Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. With some Account 

of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. Four^ Edition. 
Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. &a. ^ 

DENNIS' (George) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; or, the 
extant Iiocal Remains of Etruscan Art. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42«. 

Summer in Andalusia. New Edition. Post 8vo. In 

(he Preat. 

DEVEREUX'S (Hok. Capt., R.N.) Lives and Letters of the Devereux 

Earls of Essex, in the Reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., 
1640— 1M6. Chiefly from unpublished documents. Portraits. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 80«. 

DODGSON'S (Rev. C.) Controversy of Faithr; or, Advice to Candi- 
dates for Holy Ordero. Containing an Analysis and Exposition of the 
Argument by which the Catholic Interpretation of the Baptismal Bervices 
is to be vindicated. 12mo. 8s. 

DOG-BREAKING; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 

Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. By 
LiKUT.-CoL. HirrCHiNSON. Second Edition, Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 7*. 6rf. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Prirate Families. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Bvo. 5«. 

DOUGLAS'S (Gshbral Sib Howabd) Treatise on the Theory 

and Practioe of Gunnery. Fowrth Edition. Plates. 870. 2i«. 

Treatise on the Principle and Construction of Military 

Bridges, and the Passage of Rirers in Military Operations. Third 
Edition, Plates. 8vo. 21«. 

DRAKE'S (Sir Fbakois) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By Johv Babbow. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 

DRINKWATER'S (John) History of the Siege of Gibraltar. 
1779-1783^ With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. PostSro. 28. 6d. 
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BBTDEN'S </<anr) Works. A K^w XdidMi, based upon Sir 
Walter Soott'B Edition, entirely rariMd. -dfo. In I^-eparmtion. 

DUDLEY'S (BiASL of) Lexers to the late Bidiop of Lbmthiff. 

Second iOHtion. Portrait. 8to. lOtf.Od. 

DURHAM'S (AinciiUL Sir Philip) Kaval Life and Services. By 
Capt. Albxakdkb Mubbat. 8to. 68. Cd. 

DTISB'S (Thomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calrin. Complied 
£rom authentic Bouices. Portrait. 8yo. 15«. 

EASTLAEE (SibChablss) The Schools of Painting in Italy. 
From the Earliest times. From the German of Kuglsb. Edited, vith 
liiotes. Third Edition. JUastiated with 100 EngvaTings from the Old 
Masters. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 

Contributions to the Literature of the Pine Arts. 



8vo. 12s. 

EDWARDS' (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 

Visit to Para. PostSvo. 2s. 6d, 

EGBRTON'S (Hok. Capt. Pkahcis) Jofmuil of a Winter's Tour in 
India; with a Visit to N^anl. Woodouta. 2 Vols. Post 8yo. 18s. 

ELDON'S (Lord Chanoellor) Public and Private Life, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Hobacb Twibb. Third 
£dition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21». 

ELLSSMERE'S <Lor]>) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 
Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont. 

. The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban. From the Cteimaii. 
Post 8vo. 6«. 6d. 

Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ; 



a Discourse. Second Edition. Fcap.8yo. ed. 



Campaign of 1812 in Roasia^ from the German 



o€ <ji«Be£ai Carl Von Clattsewitz. Map. 8yo. lOs.dd. 



The Pilgrimage, the ISth of November, and 

ofltsr Poenis. Poat 870. 

ELFHINSTONE'S (Hon. Mousxstuaax) History of India— the 

Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Third JEdition. Map. 8yo. I85. 

ELWIN'S (Rbv. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets. From 
Chaucer to Wordsvorth. 4 Vols. 8vo. 7n H^eporation. 

ENGLAND (History op) From the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 

of Versailles, 1713—83. By Lou> MAWnr. lAbrstry SdUum, 7 Vols., 
0VO, d3s* ; . pr, J^optOair Editioiif 7 Vols. Post 8vo, 42s. 



Fi^om the First Invasion by the Romans, 

down to the 14th year of Queen Victoria's Beign. By Mbs, Markham. 
esth Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6». 

As IT IS : Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 

tflddleofthe 19th Century. By W. JoHHSEOir. 2V{)ls. Povt^o. ISa. 

and France under the ^Hense" of Lancaster. 



With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 8vo. 16s. 
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ERSKINE'S {Cam., R.y.) Journal of a Onxlfle «m<mg< tSie MuKte 
of the Western Pacific, inclnding tiie Fegees «nd others inhabited by 
the PoIyBesiaa I^egro Races. Plates. Sto. 10«. 

ESEIMAUX (The) and English Yocabnlary^for thenBeoTTrayelierB 
in tha-'AxBtiaiBegiMifi. Ifioalo. Sf.^. 

ESSAYS FROM ''THE TIMES." Being a S^ection from the 
LiTBRAB? fAFssa ^hich Jm7« aiffwaeed jkn ,(lMt JoHmaL €<4 T^omoiu?. 
2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 80. 

EKGLI3H WOMAN IN RUSSIA: or, Impressiona of Manners 
and Sootetf dsoiing .« Taa Yeacs' Roaidsncein ihat Conotrf. Wood 
cuts. Post 8vo. 105 6d. 

EXETER'S (Bishop of) Letters to the late 09iar4e6 Butl^, on the 

Theological parts of bis Book of the Roman Gatholio Church ; with 
B«mackB on certain Works of Br. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and 00 some 
partsof the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Eiition. 8vo. IQs, 

FAIRY RING (The), A Collection of Tales and Stories for Young 

Persons. From the Gemaa. By-J^B^TAXUS^. lUuatiraJted, by Rxghaad 
DorLB. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

FALKNEITS (Fsed.) Muck Manual fbr the Use of Farmers. A 

Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second Edition, with a 
<ilrio68ary of Terms asd an Index. Fcap. 8vo. 6$. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 

and Useful Receipts. Fcap. 8vo. 59. 6d, 

FANCOURT'S (Col.) History of Yucatan, from its Discovery 

to theClqaeofithe 17th Century. WJUhMap. 8vo. tO^.e^;. 

FARINPS (LtJiai Cablo) History, of ihe Roman State, iai^50. 

TranAated fvom Che.itaiiaaii. .By.Ri|^t Bm. W. £. Oladstokk. 
Vols. 8 & 4. 8vo. 12«. each. 

FEATHEBSTONHAUGH'S <G. W.) Tour through the SlaT«f States 

of North America, from the River Potomac^ to Texas and the Frontiers 
ef Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2e«. 

FELLOWS' (Sib Chables) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 

more particularly in the Province of Lycia. New Edition, Plates. Post 
8vo. '98. 

FERGUSON'S (Robbet, M.D.) Essays on the Diseases of Women. 
. Part I. .Puexpenal Ferrer. Poytdvo. 9«.M. 

FERGUSSON*S (Jambs) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Restored : an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 4fr' Woodcuts. 8to. Mtf. 

Peril of Portsmouth ; or JPrench Fleets and English 



Forts. Third Edition. Flan. 8vo. 80. 

■ --^^-^ — ' ■■ ■ . Handbook of Architectore. Being a 

Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all 
Ages and Constries in the World. With a Description of the most 
remarkable Buildings. With 1000 lUustratioBS. 6vo. In the Frees. 

FEUERBACH'S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lady DuftGobdon. 8vo. 12«. 
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FISHEB'S (Rky. Gborcib) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 

Schools. ThirdEdUUm. 18mo. Sa. 

First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 



TMrd Edition. 18mo. 80. 

FISHLAKE^S (Bby. J. R) Translation of Buttman's Lexilogas ; A 
Critical Exaininfttion of the Meaning and Etymology of numerouB Greek 
Words and Passages, intended principally for Homer and Heslod. With 
Explanatory Notes and Copious Indexes. Third Edition, 8to. lit. 

Translation of Buttman's Catalogue of Irregnlar 

Greek Verbs; with all the Tenses extant— their Formation, Meaning, 
and Usage. With Explanatory Notes, and accompanied by an Index. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 7».6d. 

FLOWER GARDEN (The). An Essay reprinted from the 
" Quarterly Beviev." Fcap. Svo. U. 

FORD'S (Richard) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia. 

Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Navarre, &c. Third and entirdjf 
£ari$ed Edition. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 

Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. Qs, 



FORSYTH'S (WiLLiAit) Hortensius, or the Advocate : an Historical 

Essay on the Office and Duties of an Adyocate. PostSro. 12f.. 

History of Napoleon at St Helena. From the 

Letters and Journals of Sib Hxtdsoit Lows. Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols. 
8to. 468. 

FORTUNE'S (Robbbt) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between 
the years 1843-52, with full Descriptions of the Gnltnre of the Tea 
Plant. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSvo. IBs. 

FRANCE (History of). From the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death 
of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. MAKiniAif. 20th Thousand. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 68. 

FRENCH (Thb) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign L^on-— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Xiady Duff Gobdoh. 
PostSvo. 28. 6d. 

GALTON'S (Frahois) Art of Travel ; or. Hints on the Shifta and 

Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 61. 

GEOGRAPHICAL (The) Journal. PubUshed by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 8vo. 

GERMANY (Histoet op). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 
present time. On the plan of Mrs. Mabkhau . Gth Thousand. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 69. 

GIBBON'S (En ward) Life and Correspondence. By Djbait Milhas. 
Portrait. 8vo. ds. 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A New 

Edition. Preceded by the Autobiography of Gtbbon. Edited with 
Notes by Dr. Wm. Smith. Portrait and Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. eOs. 

GIFFARD'S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring; or. Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. 2 Vols. Fcap.Svo. 6«. 

GISBORNE*S (Thomas) Essays on Agriculture.. TJUrd EdiUon. 
PostSvo. 6*. 
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GLADSTONE'S (Riott How. W. B.) Ptayers arranged from the 

Liturgy for Family Use. Second Editim. 12ino. 2a, Qd. 

History of the Roman State. Translated from' the 



Italianof Luioi Cablo Fabini. YoIb. 8and4. 8ro. 12«. each. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Olivbb) Works. A Kew Edition. Printed from 
the last editions revised by the Author. Edited by Pbtbb Cunning- 
ham. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8yo. SO*. 

GLEIG'S (Rey. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans. Post 8yo. 2f . 6<2. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Compiled from Public 



and Authentic Sources. Post 8vo. 60. 



— Narrative of Sir Robert Sale's Brigade in Afghanistan, 
■with an Account of th^eizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Post 8ro. 2?. Qd. 

— Life of Robert Lord Olive. Post 8vo. 6*. 

— Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 



8yo. 5». 
GOOCH (Robert, M.D.), On the most Important Diseases peculiar to 

Women. Second Edition. Svo. 12$. 

GORDON'S (Sir Alex. Duct) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post Svo. 6s. 

— ' (Lady Duff), Amber- Witch : the most interesting 

Trial for Witchcraft ever known. From the German. Post Sro. 2». Qd. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Eadir. From the French. 
Post Svo. 2«. 6d. 

Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. From the 



German. Sro. 12«. 

GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. An Attempt to render the 
Chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour intelligible and profitable. 
Second Edition. ISmo. Zs. Qd. 

GRANT'S (Asahel), Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes ; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremoides ; 
with Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, and Mesopotamia; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

GRENVILLE (The) LETTERS AND DIARIES ; being the PabUc 

and Private Correspondence of George Grenville, his Friends and Con- 
temporaries, dui-ing a period of 80 years. — Including his Diary ov 
Political Evxnts while First Lord of the Treasury. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. J. Smith. 4 Vols. Svo. 16*. each. 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthite. 
By the Bishop of Loitdon. Eighth Edition^ revised by Rey. J. Edwabds. 
, 12mo. Sf. 

., — Accidence for Schools. Abridged , from Matthias. 

By the Bishop of London. Fotwt^ Edition, revised by Bev, J. Edwabds. 
12mo. 25. _ 

■GRETS (Sib GEORaE) Polynesian' Mythology, and Ancient 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. Woodcuts. Post 
Svo. 10». 6rf. 
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GSOT£*S (OaeiMn) History of Qrteee. Fr<wiih» SarlieBi Period 
to the death of Alexandnr the Graai. Mspe. 12 toU. 8vo. 16«. each. 
Ilie Work may he had at foUowa : — 

Y0L6. I.— n.—liegendsrj Gveeae. Oi«d«n HMM7 tiffhe Selgn of 

Feisistratus at Athenik. 
Vols. III.— IV.-*-Hi8to^ of Early Athens, and the Le^slatlonof Solon. 

Grecian Colonies; view of the' GontemporaiT' Nanens mintmndlag 

Greece. Grecian History down to the flrot Persiaa Invasion, and the 

Battle of Marathon. 
Vols. V.— YI. — Persian War and Invasion of Greece by Xerxes. Period 

between the PersiaB and the Ptf oponnesiam Wars. Felapomieriaii 

War down to the Expeditloii of the Athaniana against Syncuse. 
Vols. VII.— VIU.— The Peace oCNiklas down to the Battle of Knidnc. 

Soeratea and the BopMsto. 
Vols. IX.— XI.— From tneReatorotlon of tba DMBeara^aft lAenB down 

to the Death of FhUip of Macedon fsui. 408—868). 
Yoii. xn.— The end of toe fidgn of Alezaodei' the (Treat. Reyiew of 

Plato and Arietotte. 

GUIZOT (M.), on the Causes of ihd Sneeeeff of the Eng^ 

Revolution of 1640-1688. 8vo. 6«. ; or OJieap Editionf 12mo, U. 

Democracy in Trance. Sixth Edition, 8vd. 3«. 6d, ^ 

GUBWOOD'B (Col.) Despatckes of the Dvkeof Wellington during 

his various Campaigns. Compiled from Official and Authentic Docu- 
ments. NeWf enlarged, and complete Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 21». each. 

Selections ftom the Wellington Despatches 

and General Orders. New Edition. 8vo. iSs. 

Speeches in Pttflisment ef the^ Bnke of 



Welllhgton. 2Yo!s. 8vo. 4A8: 

GFUBTAYTTS YASA (History of), King of SwedeiL With- Extracts * 
fhnn hia Correspondence. Portrait. 8vo. 10«: 6d. 

HALLAM'S (Henrt) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry- tife Sdvientli to ftie Dtofh of' George the Second. 
Seventh EdUion. 3 Yols. 8vo. SOf. 

History of Europe ^rii^)the lifidifo A^es; TmA 



BdUiom. 8 YoU. Sre. SOs. 

Introduction to the Literary History ofEu ropg; during 



tiwiieth^ 17th, and 18t]i<lentiiriea. Fo^Hk^dMion, 8 Yols. 8r<K 86f. 

Literary Essays and Characten, Selctrted'from the 



last work. 'Fcap.8vo. 2«. 
HAMILTON'S (Waltek> HindostaB, Geegraphioallyi Siaiistieally, 

and Historically. Map. 2 Yols. 4to. 94a. 6d. 

— — — (W. J.) Researches in- Asls ifinor; PMitos, and 

Armenia; -with some Account of the Antiquities 8nd%to!ogy of tliose 
Countries. Plates. 2 Yols. Svtr. 38c. 

HAMPDEITS (BisHOi*> Essay on tfic Fh!losophi«srf BVitfeiwe of 

Christianitr, or the Oredfbllity obtained to a Script n re Revelatioii 
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With Dlreetioas for Eiwry Month ia the Year, and « OAlendar of 
C^ratioiui. Mghth JEditiont Woodcuta. Fca£>. 9vo« 63. 

. ■ ■ Modem Boiiany for LtdiM; or, a Popular latroduction 

to the Natural System of Plants. gteondMmom, Wooteate. Foap.8vo.69. 

LOWE'S (Sib HtTDsoN) Letters and Joamals, during the Captirity 
of Napoleon at Bt Helena* B j William Forstyb. Portrait. 8 Vols. 
Svo. 468» 

LYSLL'S (SiK Chaslss) Prineiples of Ckelogj; or, the Modem 
Chanses of the Earth and its InhahiteuLtt eoBsidered fl« ilkurteative of 
Geology. XnnthSdUUm. Woodcuta, 8to. 18«. 

Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes 

of the Earth and its Inhabitants illostrated by its QeolagjJMl JConuments. 
^thSdUkm^ Woodcnts. 8to. 



-— Travels in North Amerlea^ 1341-2; with Observations on 
the United States, Oaaad^ and Nora Scotia. PUtee. 9 Vole. Pegt 8vo. 

— Second Yisit to tha United States of ^orth America, 



J84M. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 

MAHON'S (Low)) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 

. to the Peace of Versailles, 1713—83. Third Edition, 7 Yols. Svo. 
93«. ; or, Popular Edition. 7 Vols. Post 8yo. 428. 

— " Forty-Fire ;" or, a Narrativ© of the Rebellion in 

JSfiotland. FostSvo. Se, 

— — History of the War of the Succession ia Spain. Seeond 

Edition, Map. 8to, 168. 

Spain under Charles the Second ; or. Extracts from the 



Correspondence of the Hon. Auuujtdsb Btavbopb, Bciiish Minister at 
Madcid from 1690 to 1700. Seeond Edition. Post 8yo« 6«. 6d, 

'-^ — Life of Louis Prinoe of Coud^, samamed the Great. 

PostSyo. 6#. 

Life of Belisarius. SecoTid Edition, Post 8to. 10». 6<l 

Historical and Critical Essays. Post Svo. 5it. 

— Story^of Joan of Arc. Fcap. 8va 1*. 

M*=CULLOCH*S V. R.) ; CoUected Edition of Rkuedo's Political 

Works. With Notes aad Memoir. StctmdEdUiou, 8vo. 16». 

M:ALC0LMS (Sn JoHjr) Sketohes of Pexaia. Third JSdUion. 

PostSvo, 6t. 

MANTELL'S (Gidbon a.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 

~ Invisible World, •■ revealed by the Mkeeieope. JSecond E^Hou, Pistes. 
10mo. 6f. 

MUTUAL OF SCIEKTIFIO [ENQUIRY, Prapand for the Use of 

Officers and Trarellers in general. By rarious Writers. Edited by Sib 
J. HiBSOHBL, Bart JSecotid Edition. Maps. Post 8yo. IQt. 6d, (A«^ 



Officers and Trarellers in general. By rarious Writers. Edited by JIib 
J. HiBSOHnL, Bart JSecotid Edition. Maps. 
llshed by order of Vie Lords of the Admreutff.) 

MABKH AM'S (Mbs.) History of England. From the First Invar 
siou by the Romans, dovn to the fourteenth year of Queen Tlctoria's 
Selgn. e^h Edition. Woodents. ISme. €0. 

History of France. From the Conquest by the Ckiuls, 



to the Death of LoBlS Phitt^^ mthEditkm. Woodents. ISmo. 6«. 
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M ABEHAM'S Histozy of Gernum^ From the Inraeion hy Mariiuf, 

to the present time. 6th Sdititm. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6ff. 
History of Greece. With Chapters on the Literature, 

Art, end Domestic Mamoen of the Qreeks. By Dr. Wm. Smith. 
QthEdiiioit. Woodcats. 12mo. 7«.6<l. 

Hifltoiy of Borne from the Earliest Timeff to the 

Establishment of the Empire. By H. Q. LiddbiXi MJL. Woodents. 
12mo. 7«. 6d. 



— : &ermoJiAf oTChUdt&Ou Second Edition, Fcap.Svo. Za. 

MABKLAND'S (J. H.) Bemarks on English Churches^ and Sepnl- 
chral M^norials. Four^ Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. es.6d. 

Beverence due to Holy Places. Third Edition, 

Feap. 8to. 2s. 

MABBYAT'S (Joseph) History of Pottery and Porcelain, in the 
16th, 16th, 17th, and 18th Gentmries. With a Description of the Mano- 
facture, a Glossary, and a List of Monograms. With Golonred Plates 
andWoodcnts. Svo. Sts.Bd. 
%• A few copies on India Troofs^ vuMnHed on Large Paper. 4fo. 6i. 6s. 

MATTHI^*S (AuousTxrs) Greek Grammar for Schools. Abridged 
from the Larger Grammar. By Blomfield. Sth Edition, Bevised by 
EowABDfl. 12mo. Zs. 

Greek Accidence for Schools. Abridged by 

Blomfisld. JPbur(ft£liiitt<m,reyisedby£owABD3. 12mo. Sb. 

MATJBEL'S (Jules) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 
of the Dnke of Wellington. Beeond Edition. Fcap. 8ya. Is.^d. 

MAWE*S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northern Proyinoes of Fern, and 
descending the great River Maranon. 8yo. 129. 

MAXIMS AKD HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 

Fishing. By Riohabd Pekn. Second Edition, Woodcuts. 12mo. fir. 

M A YO'S (Db.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Fcap. Svo. fi*. (k2. 
MELVILLE'S (Hebuann) Typee and Omoo; or, Adyentures 

amongst the Marquesas and South Seas. 2 Vols. Post Svo. lOr. 

MENDELSSOHN'S (Felix Babiholdt) Life. By Jules Bihediot. 

8vo. 2*. 6d. 

MEBBIFIELD (Mbs.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 
. Mosaic, and Glass ; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Coloun 
and Artificial Gems, described in several old Manuscripts. 2 Yols. Svo. 
80«. 

MEBEDITH'S (Mbs. Chables) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales, during a Residence from 1839 to 1844. Post Svo. .2«. 6& 

Tasmania, during a Besidence of Nine Yeaors. With. 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18s. x 

MILFOBD'S (John) Norway and her Laplanders in 1841 ; with a 
Few Hints to the Salmon Fisher. Svo. 10«. 6d. 

MITCHELL'S (Thomas) Plays of Aristophanes. With English 

Notes. Svo.— 1. CLOUDS, 10».— 2. WASPS, 10«.--3. FROGS, tSs. 

MODEBN DOMESTIC COOKEBY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8V0. 65. 
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MILHAITS (Dhaf) Higtoiy of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Extinction of Paganictai in the Roman Empire. S Yols. 
8ro. 368» 



^History of Latin Christianity ; including that of the 

FopestoiheFontifieateofNichcdaay. eyoltt. Syo. yolB.I.toIII..86ff. 

Character and Conduct'of the Apostles considered as 

an Evidence of Christiaaity. 870. 10«. 6<l. 



Life and Correspondence of Edward Gibbon. Portrait, 

8vo. 99. 

Life and Works of Horace. With 800 Woodcuts. 



NncEdUhn. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 30a. 

Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Pcap. 8yo. ISs. 

Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. Svo. 1«. 



MILMAN'S (Capt. E. A.) WayaLde Cross ; or, the Raid of Gome&r 

A Tale of the Garlist War. PostSro. 2«.6dr. 

MOKASTBRY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 

of" Sunlight throngh the Miflt." Woodcnte. 16mo. 4». 

MOLTKE'S (Babon) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and the 
Passage of the Balkan, 1828— 9. Plans. 8vo. 149. 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 
6 Vols. Fcap.Svo. 18«. ; or, One Volume. BoyalSvo. 12», 

MUCK MANUAL (The)forthe Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 
on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manores. 
B7 Fbbdbbick Falkkbb. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6s, 

MUNDY'S (Capt. Rodney) Events in Borneo, including the Occu- 
pation of Labuan and Visit to the Celebes. Plates. 2 Vols. 8to. 82». 

MTJKRO*S (GiKSKAL Sin Thomas) Life and Letters. Bj the Rir« 

O. K. Qlbio. Post 8yo. 6». 

MUBCHISON'S (Sib Rodsriok) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Monntains; Qeologically Illxistrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, &c. 2 Vols. So7al4to. 81.88, 

— — Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Bemains. With Map' and Plates. Syo. 80s. 

MURRAY'S (Capt. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Published occasionaUj ; 
Torying in sice and price, and suited for all classes of Beadera, 

[ITiefoUotoinff are published:'] 



WsKUKWOir. Br LOBD EUtBIMBBB. 6d. 
KXMBOB OK THB CkAIB, 1«. 

KsiATs FBOM "Thb Tikbi." 3 VoU. 8f. 

MVSIC AMD DbBM. 1«. 

liAXABD'a PorviiAB AccovBT ov Nib btbb. 

it. 
MuMAR** Fall ov Jbbvialbm. U. 

MABOX'a''FoBTT-FlTB.'' 3$. 

LxFB OF Thbodobb Hoob. Is. 
Sbbds ov Natal Dabibs. 2 Volt. is. 
Tbb Hobbt Bbb. U. 
Jambb* Asop*! Fablbi. Sf.edL 

MlXBOD OB TBB TUBV. 1«. 64. 

Olifbabt's Nbfavl. 29. 9d. 
Abt of Dinibo. U. ad. 



H ALLAH'S LiTBBABT EiaATI. St. 

Haboh'i Joab of Abc. U, 
Hbad's Emiobaat. 2t. M. 

NiMBOD OB VmROAD. U. 
WlLBINSOB*! AnCIBKT EoTFTXABI. Uf. 

Cbobbb ow tbb Gvillotibb. U, 
hollwax's nobwat. 3«. . 

MaOBBl'I WBLLIBSTOfT. 1«.M. 

Cahfsbll's Lifb of Bacob. Si. 
Tab Flowbb Oabdbb, i«. 

LOOKHAB*** SfABISB BALLAlMk St.M. 
LVCAS OB HiSTOBT. M. 

Bbavtibs of Btbon. Jte. 

1*AT lob's Notbs fbok Lxfb. St. 

Rbjbctbb Adsbbbsbi. It. 
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ICUaiG AND DBBSa. Two lUaays by & Udj. Bepiifttod from 

fhe *< Quarterly BeTiAw." FcafuSro. U, 
JfAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). {Published bp Order of the 

NAVY LIST (The Baj$X). (PMiiked ijuoHetfy, hy AuOiorUy) 

ISno. 2«.QiL 

liTEWBOLD'S (Lieut.) Stnite of Halaooa, Feoaikg, and Singapore. 

2Yol8.8vo, 26«. 

KICHOLLS' (Sib Qeorgb) History of the English Poo? Iaw : in 
oonnectioB with the Condition of the People. 2 YoUk 8to. 289. 

KIMROD On Ihe Chace— The Turf— «nd The Road. Reprinted 
from the " Qjuarterly Beviev." Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 80. 6d. 

NORTON'S (Hon. Carolinb) Letters from Sierra Leone, to Friends 
at Home. ByaLioyr. E4lted by M is. Kobtok. Post 670. S». 

aBYBNE'S (W. B.) NavbI Biogiaphical DkUonaiy, ^ompnaing 
the Life and Serviees of erevy lirlng Offioer in H. M. Nary, £com the 
Bank of Admiral to that of Lieutenant. Compiled from Aathentio and 
Family Doemnente. Boyal 8to. 4fi«. 

O'CONNOR'S (E.) Field Sports of France; or, Hunting, Shooting, 

' ' and Flailing on the Contteent. Woodents. 12mo. Js.M. 

OLIPHANT'S (Laurbnob) Journey to Katmandu, with Tisit to 
the Gamp of the Nepaulese Ambaaaador. Fcap. 9imo. 2». OS, 

OXENPAM'S (Rby. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Profleieats in the Art of Latin VercdfloatioB, with Prefittory 
Buleaof OompoaitioninBlegiBAHetre. B^eond SMAm. 12mo. 4f. 

PAGET'S (Joeb) Hungary and Transylvania. With Remarks on 
flMir GoBcHtion, Soelal, FoMtieal, and Eeooonieal. Third taikd ClUapw 
aatiom. Woodoate. 2 Yola. 8ra. 18f. 

PARISH'S (Sib WooDsnni) Buenos Ayres and the Provinoea of the 

Bio de la Plata. Their First DisooTory and Conqneat, Piesent State, 
Trade, Debt, Ac. Seamd. Edition. Map and Woodcuts. Sro. 15f. 

PAJUS'S (T. C.) Letters from the Pyrenees during Three Months' 

Pedestrian Wanderings amidst the WUdest Scenes of the French and 
Spanish Pyrenees. Woodcuts. PostSvo. lOs.Qd. 

PARKTNS* (Mahsfiblp) Personal Narratiye of Three Yeare* Resi- 
dence and Adventures in Abyssinia. Woodcuts. 2 Yols. 8vo. 90s, 

PEILE^ (Ret. Db.) Agamemnon of .Sschylus. A New Edition 
of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Philological, for 
thaUseof Stodenti. Second JSiUiim, 8vo. 9«. 

Choephom of .ffisehyhw.' A New Edition of the Text, 

with Notes, Critical. Explanatory, and Philological, for the Use of 
Students. Second JScUHon. 8yo. 9s. 

PELLEWS (Djuif OF Norwich) Life of Lord Sldmonth^ with 
his Correepondenoe. P^rtraiti. 3 Yols. 8to. 42s, 

PENN^S (Riohabd) Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and the 
Miseries of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims sod HIntil fift a 
. Cfaessrplayer. S&oond JEditidm, Woodcuts. Feap.8T0. St. 

— — (Obajtvillb) Bioscope ; or. Dial of Life Explained. To 

which is added, a Translation of St. Paqllniis' Epistie to Celaatifl^ -on. 
the Bule of Christian Life ; and an Elementary Yiew of Qeoenl Chro- 
nology. Second MUkm, With Dial Plate. 12m^ 12«. 
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PSNBOSS'S (Rmy. Johv) Lrrea of Yioe-Adminl Sir a T. Penro6«, 

and detain James Tievcnia. PortnUs. 8vo. Its. GO, 

— (P. C.) Principles of AtlieDiaii Architecdire, and the 

Optical ReftDfiBieats exhibited ta the CooBtmctian of the Ancient 
Buildings at Atheaa, ttem a Surrey. With 40 Plates. Folio. 52.-5s. 
{JPiMiahed under th9 direeiim nif Ika DUettanH SoeUttf.) 

P£KRTS (Sib EssKin) BirdVi;]^ Yiew of India. Witli Extracts 
from a Jounal kept in the Pro¥i9oei, Nepanl, Ac Feep. Sro. 

PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D., (the Geo- 
logist). Portrait. 8vo. Is.deL 

Geology of Yorkshire^ The Yorkshire Coast, and the 

Mountain-Limestone District. Platen 4to. Part I., Sis. 6iL— Part II., 

■■ — The Bivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast oi Yorkshire. 

With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Coontcy. SeeoadSHtiaitf with MVlaiM, Svow 16s. 

PHILOSOPHY m SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EABKEST ; 

» or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the Toys 

and Sports o^ Tooth. SevmAmm<m. Woodcuts. Fcap.Sro. 7$,6d, 

PHILPOTrS (Bishop) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
^Cheolog^ paHs of his " Book of the Boman GathoKc Church ; *' ^th 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milnor and Dr. Lingwrd, and on some 
parts of the Evideoee of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition, 8yo. lOv. 

PHIPPS' (Hon. Edmund) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
. Unpublished Diaries of Bobert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. Qifo, 2Ss. 

POOUE'S (R. S.) Hone Egyptiac» ; or, the Chronology of Ancient 
Egypt, discovered from Astronomical and Hieroglyphic Becords upon 
its Monuments. Plates. 6ro. lOe. 6tf. 



(Rev. G. A.) Handbook for the Cathedrals of Ihigland. 

Containing Descriptions of each. Woodcuts. PostSro. In P repar a t io n* 

POPSS (AuzANnn) WORKS. An entirely New Edition. Edited 
by the Bight Hon. Johk Wilsok Gbokbb assisted by Pbtkb CvwrnQ- 
HiL]i,F.S.A. 8to. InthePrets, 

POBT]SB'S (G. R.) Progress of the Nation, in its yarions Social and 

Economical Relations, from the beginning bf the Nineteenth Century. 
Tfiird£ditioii, 8vo. 2i», 

- (Mrs. G. R.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 



Private Inatnictioik. 12mo. Z8,9d, 
POWELL'S (RiT.W.P.)'^Latin Grammar simplified. 12mo. 8«.6d. 

FKAYER-BOOK (Ths), Illuminated with 1000 Blustrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, Ac Mediwn 8vo« Cloth, 2I9.; Cali; 8I0. Qd, 
Morocco, 420. 

PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST. An Historical Sum- 
mary, continued to the Present Time. With Map by Abbowsmith. 
Third EdUion. 8vo. 6«.6d. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (Th»). 8yo. 6«. 

EANKE'S (Lmpou)) PoUtieal and EedMastieal HisUnry of iSoA 

Popes of Bome^ daring, tbe Sixfteenth and SevemlBen A CeBtmries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mbs. Austin. Third Ediiioiu 2 Yols. 8vo. 249. 



28 USX OF WORKS 



BAWUNSON'S (Bit. Gborqb) Herodotus. A Kew Snglish 

Yenioii. Tmulated from fhe Text of Oaisvobd, and Edited witb 
Votes, illustrating the History and Geography of Herodotas, fh>m the 
Inost recent sources of information, embodying the chief Besalts, 
Historical and Ethnogntphieal, irhidi have been arrived at in the pro- 

EM of Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. Assisted hr CoiiOmL 
WUMBOH, and Sib J. Q. Wnjuxsov. 4 Vols. 8to. In FirtparatUm, 

BSJBOTED ADDRESSES (Thi). Bj Jamis akd Ho&aob Smtth'. 

With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Notes. New EHHon, 
vUh the Author's laUtt Gorrtdiant. Portraits. Feap. 8vo. 1«.. -or on 
Vine Baper, With Portrait and Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

BICARDO'S (Dayid) PoUtical Works. With a l^otice of his 
Life and Writings. By J. R. M'Culloch. Ifew EditUm. Syo. 16s, 

BIPA'S (Fathbb) Memoirs daring Thirteen Years* Residence at the 
Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Trannlatftd 
from the Italian. By Fobtukato Pbakdi. Post 8vo. 2«. 6d, 

ROBERTSONS (Rev. J. C.) History of the Christian Chnrch, to 
the Pontificate of Gregory the Great: a Manual for general fieaders as 
veil as for Students in Theology. 8vo. 12s. 

ROBINSON'S (Edwd., D.D.) BibUcal Researches in the Holy Land! 
A Mew and Bevised Edition. With Maps. 2yols. 8vo. In J^/yptuntiom. 

— Later Biblical Researches in the Hofy Land in the 

in the year 1852. Maps. 8vo, In I^rtparaHon. 

ROMILLY'S (Sib Sawjsl) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 
Sons. Third Edition, Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 

ROSS'S (Sib James) Voyage of Discoyery and Research in the 
Southern and Antaictic Begiona during the years 1839-43. Plates. 
2Yohi.8yo. d6f. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE (The). Tbahsaoxiohs. 
Plates. Tola. L to III. 8vo. 12».eaeh. 

RTJNDELL*S (Hbs.) Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 
of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. Nsw and 
Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

RUXTON'S (Geobob P.) Travels in Mexico; with Adrentnres 
among lAe Wild Trihes and Animals of the Prairies and Boeky Moun- 
tains. PostSvo. 6s, 

SALE'S (Ladt) Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. Eighth 

EeRtion. PostSvo. 12«. 

(Sib Robebi) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 

the Seisure and Defence of Jellalahad. ByRBV.O.R.OLBio. Post 8vo4b.8<. 

SCROPE'S (Williak) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl ; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Bed Deer. Third 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 20s. 



Days and Kights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed; 

with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Beeond Edition, Woodcuts. Boyal 8vo. 

(G. p.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Adminintarif 



tion in Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. 8vo. 9s. 9d, 

SENTENCES FROM THE PROVERBS. In English, Fr«ii6h, 
Italian, and German. For the Dally Use of Young Persons. By A Ladt. 
IQmo. Sa,9d, 
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SEYMOUR'S (H. Dasbt) Account of the Crimeft and the Shores 

oftheSeaof Azoff. Map. 8yo. 
SHAW'S (Thos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 

Young Students. Post 870. 12«. 

SIDMOUTH'S (Lord) Life and Correspondence. By the How. and 
Rbt.GeobgbPellbw, PbanofNobwich. Portraits. 8Vols.8vo. 42». 

SIERRA LEOiN^E ; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Ladt. Edited by Mbs. Nobtov. Post 8yo. bs, 

SMITH'S (Wm., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and^ Roman Anti- 
quities. Second Editum, With 600 Woodcuts. Bvo. 42«. 



Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 

Third Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. Is.Qd. 

— Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 600 Woodcuts. 8 Vols. 8vo. W. 16». W. 

— Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. Woodcuts. 

Vol. I. 870. 86». 

- — New Classical Dictionary for Schools. Compiled from 

the two last works. Third Edition. 8yo. 16». 



Smaller Classical Dictionary. Third Ediinion, With 



900 Woodcuts. Crown 870. 7«.6<2. 



New Latin-English Dictionary for Colleges and Schools. 

Medium. 8vo. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Square 8yo. 

School History of Greece ; from the Earliest Times to 



the Roman Conquest, with Supplementary Chapters on the Histoxy of 
Literature and Art. Woodcuts. Sixth EdUiOH, Crown Syo. 7».6dl 



School History of Rome ; from the Earliest Times to 

the Establishment of the Empire. By H. G. Liddbll, H.A.| Head 
Master ofWestminster School. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7«. 6dL 

— Edition of Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. With Notes by Milman and Guizot. Portrait and Map. 
8 Vols. 8vo. 6O9. 



(Wm. Jas.) GrenviUe Letters and Diaries, including 

Mb. GBEinmuLS^s Diabt of Pouticai. Eyxnts, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited with Notes. 4 Vols. 8yo. 64«. 

-(Jakes h Horaob) Rejected Addresses. Twevdy-HUrd 



Edition, vnth Author's latest corrections. Fcap. 8yo. \\8., or on Fins 
Tajper. With Portrait and Woodcuts. Fcap Svo. 6*. 

SOMERVILLE'S (MAay) Physical Geography. Third EdiHan. 
Portrait 2 Vols. Fcap. 870. 129. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Eighth 

Bditkm. Plates. Fcap.8T0. lOs.Hd. 

SOUTHETS (Robhkt) Book of the Church ; with Notes contain- 
ing the Authorities, and^n Index. Sixth Edition. Svo. 12s. 

-— Lives of John Bunyan& Oliver Cromwell. Post8Y0.2«.6(2. 
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SPfiCKTBBTS (Qno) OhArmedBoe; or, ihe Stoiyoltbe 

Brother ftnd Sister. Illustrated. X6ia». 6s. 

BTAJBTLSY'S (Sbwakiv D.D., Bp. of Korwich) Asdabbw Akd 
Chabqes. With a Memoir of Ua Uft. By Hj» £k>«. Seooitd JScUtkm, 
8to. .108. ed, 

(Aethtjs p.) Commeniaiy on St. Panl'a Epistles to 

the CorinthianSi with Notes and Dissertations. 2 Vols. 8to. Jh the 
Jhrmt. 

Historical MemoiTB of Canterbury. The Landing of 

▲ugu8tine-«The Murder of Bedoet—The BiMk Prince— The fiaicine €£ 
Becket. Woodcuts. 8to. 7s. 6d; 



Sinai and Palestine. In Oonnezian with^their 

History. Map. 6vo. 

ST. JOHN'S (Chablks) Field Notes of a Sportsman «nd Naturalist 
in Sutherland. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSro. 18i. 

Wild Sports and Natural Histoiy of tlie Highlands. 



Post 870. 6s. 



" (Batsb) Adventures in the libjsn Desert and the 

Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. Woodcuts. PostSro. 2ff.6d. 

STISTED'S (Mas. Hbnbt) Iiotteni from the Bjre-Wi^ of Italy. 

Plates. Syo. 18*. 

STOTHASD^ fRBos., R. A.) Life. With Fttsoaal Reminiacencea. 

B7Mr8.BBAT. With Portrait, and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. Us. 

STBIFB FOB THE MAflXEBT. Two AUegoriea. With Blns- 

tiations. Crown 8yo. 6s, * 

SUNLIGHT THBOUGH THE KIST; or. Practical Lessons 
drawn fkrnn the lArm of Qood Men, intended as a Snaday Book Ibr 
Children. By A Ladt. Second Edition. 16mo. 80. 6d. 

SUTTON (Hov. H. Kafhsbs). Some Acoount of the Courts of 
London and Vienna, at the end of the Seventeenth Centory, extracted 
firom the OfiScial and Prirate Correspondence of Bobert Sutton (lata 
LoidLaiBgtoii)wfc{leBrltiBh Minister at Vienna, 1694-96. 8t«. tie. 

SWIFTS (Jovathan) WorluL New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott's Edition, entirely revised. .8vo. In J^eparation. 

SYDENHAM'S (Loan) Memoirs. With his Administiation in 

Canada. ByO.PouiJBT8cBOFB,M.P. SeamdHdUion. Portodt. Sro. ds.Sd. 

TALBOTS (H. Fox) English StymologieB. 8to. 12«. 
TAYLOB'S (H«nbt) Notes from Life. Post 8ro. Ca.; or, 

Cheop Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 

__ Notes from Books. Third Edvbum, Post 8vo. 9«. 

(J. K) Faiiy Eing. A Collection of Stories for Young 

Persons. From the German. With Illustrations by Richabd Dotub. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

TENNENT'S (Sib J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Its Introduction 

. and Progress under the Portuguese, Butch, British, and American Mis- 
■ Blons. With an Historical Sketch of thfl Bnhmaaical and Buddhist 
Superstitions Woodcuts. Svo. 149. 
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THBEFrTiBAYBD MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER ; amnged 

80 as to save the txoulile <kf tunaiiig tba Ptiges bmfcirMdB aad fonrards. 
Ko7«l Syo. 28, 

THBBBHOLD (The) OF LIFE. A Series of Leiten addresAed to 

a Son (» bia Entranee into the iroild. Fcap. Svo. In the fWst. 

TIC£NOR'a (aaoB€n) History of Spanish Literatnre. With Oriti- 
cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Nottces of Prominent 
Writers. Sewrut md OAtaperJSsiUion, 8 Vols. 6to. 2it, 

TREMENHEERE'S (H. S.) Political Ezperiaice of the Ancients, 
la its baaring on Modem TiBMB. Feap.Sro. ^.ed, 

— Notes on Pablie Subjects, made during a 

Tonr in the Uliited States and Canada. Post 8yo. lOs. 6d, 

'■' ' -' ' Constitution of the United States compared 

with our own. Post 8vo. 95. 6d. 

TURNBULL'S (P. E.) Narratire of TiATels in Austria, with 
Remarks on its Social and Political Condition. % Vols. Sro. 249. 

TWISS* (Horacb) Public and PriTate Life of Lord ChanceRor Eldon, 

with Setootions firaoi hia OonespQiideaoek Portrait. Third SditUm. 
2 Vols. Postevo. ils. 

UBICINI'S (M. A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants—the 

Moslems, Greeks, Armeniaa^&Ok SYob. Postdvo. 

YAUOHAN'S <Rbt. D&) Sermow fureached in Harrow School. 

870» 10a. 6cl. 

Nine New Sermons. 12mo. fo. 

TAITX'S (W. S. "W.) Handbook to tiie Antiquities in the British 
Museum; being a Description of the Remains of Qveek, Assyrian, 
IBgyptian, and Btruscan Art presenred there. With 800 Woodcuts. 
PostSro. 7s. ed, 

y OYAGB to the Mauritiits and back, touching at the Oape of Good 

Hope, and St. Helena. By Author of '^Paddxaka." Post Syo. 9«. 6d. 
WAAOEK^ <Ds.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 

Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, ^. &c, in thi« Country. Obtained from Personal Inspeo- 
tion during Visits to England. 8 Yols. 8ro. 868, 

WADBINGTON'S (Dean) The Condition and Prospects of the- 

Greek Chureh. Hew BdHim* Feap^Qvo. B»,iUL 

WAKEFIELD'S (E. J.) Adyentures in New Zealand. With 
some Account of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. 8yo. 28». 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young Children. By 

AjTsrlDA, With Woodcuts. 16mo. 5». 

WARD^ (Robert Plvmsb) Memoir, Correspondence, Litersi^ and 
Unpublished Dlaiies aad Remains. By the Hok. Edhuitd Phipps. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 28«. 

WATT (James) ; Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inventions. 
Illustrated by his corraspondence with his friends. Edited with an 
Introductory Memoir, by J. P. Muirhbad. Plates. 8 Tols. 8vo., 469. ; 
or Lai^ Paper. 4to. 48«. 

WELLESLEY'S (Rev, Da.) Anthologia Polyglotta; a Selection 
of Versions in yaxiooB LapgnagflS •hi«fly frnn this Greek Anthology. 
8to,15«.; or4to,42«. 
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WBLUNOTOirS (Thb Dvem of) Character, Actiong, and WiitingB. 

By JuiAS Maubkx*. Second Edition. l§.Qd, 

^ . Despatches daring his various Gampaigmi. 

Compiled Urom Official and other Authentic Docnmentfl. By €iou, 
Guswooo, C JB. New Enlarged Edition, 8 Vols. 87o. 21«. each. 

. . SeleciioiiB firom his Despatches and General 

Orders. 8vo. 18». 

. Speeches in Parliament. Collected and Arranged 

with his vanotioii. 2 Vols. 6vo. 428. 
WILKIE'S (Sir Davxd) Life, Journals, Tours, and Critical Remarks 

on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By Allax 
' •" CuMKiHOHAM. Portrait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. ^ 

WILKINSON'S (Sib J. G.) Popular Account of the Private Infe, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. With 600 Wood- 
eota. 2 Vols. PostSro. 12^. 

^ — Dalmatia and Montenegro ; with a Joum^ to 

Hostar in Hertcegovina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. Plates 
andWoodcats. 2yoIs.870. 42*. 

Handbook for Egypt. — Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 



andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. PostSvo. 1&. 
(Matthzw, D.D.) School Sermons, preached in the 



Chapel of Madborough College. 8vo. 9«. 

(G. B.) Working Man's Handbook to Soilth Aus- 



tnlia; with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information ibr the 
several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. U. 6d, 

WOOD'S (LiBUT.) Toyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
BiVer Oxus, by Kabul and Badakhshan. Map. Svo. 14*. 

WOODWARD'S (B.B.) Handbook of History; or Chronology 
Alphabetically Arranged to Facilitate Beference. 8vo. 

WORDSWORTH'S (Rbv. Dr.) Athens and Attica. Journal of a 

Tour. Third Edition. Plates. PostSro. Se.ed. 

King Edward Vlth's Latin Grammar, for the 

Use of Schools. lOth Edition, v&viaed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

First Latin Book, or the Accidence, Syntai^ 



and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 2s._ 

WORNUM'S (Ralph) Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters: 
with a Table oi the Contemporary Schools of Italy, designed as a 
Handbook to the Picture Qalleries of Italy. By a Lady. With a 
Chart. PostSro. 6s. 6d. 

WORSAAE*S (J. J. A.) Account of the Danes and Northmen in 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. Woodcuts. 8vo. 10«. Bd, 

YOUNG'S (Dr. Thos.) (the Discoverer of HieroglyplucB) life 
By GEORas Peacock, D.P^ Dean of Ely. Portrait. 8vo. 

Miscellaneous Works, edited, by Dxajt Peaoocs and 

Joav LsiTCH. plates and Woodcuts. 8 Vols. 8vo. 
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